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IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
BEN AND ESTHER 


When I am buried, all my thoughts and acts 
Will be reduced to lists of dates and facts, 
And long before this wandering flesh is rotten 
The dates which made me will be all forgotten; 
And none will Rnow the gleam there used to be. . . 


John Masefield, “Biography” 


The Song of Shadows 


Sweep thy faint strings, Musician, 
With thy long lean hands; 
Downward the starry tapers burn, 
Sinks soft the waning sand; 
The old hound whimpers couched in sleep, 
‘The embets smolder low; 
Across the walls the shadows 
Come and go. 


Sweep softly thy strings, Musician, 
The minutes mount to houts; 

Frost on the windless casement weaves 
A labyrinth of flowers; 

Ghosts linger in the darkening air, 
Hearken at the open door; 

Music hath called them, dreaming, 
Home once more. 


Walter de la Mare 
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FOREWORD 


Once in a generation or two, a gifted, charismatic leader emerges 
within a religious and ethnic community to leave an indelible cultural and 
spiritual legacy. Such a leader is a “Wegweiser’ (one who shows the way) 
for his people and changes the goal and direction of artistic and spiritual 
development for generations to come. 

Ben Horch was such a leader in the sphere of music. His unique 
musical gifts were graced with an infectious personality and a genuine love 
and respect for people of all faiths and cultures. Truer than he knew, Ben’s 
family name - Horch - became a veritable metaphor for his life. He not 
only possessed a remarkable musical ear, but he always sought to hear 
the inner musical “heartbeat” of music students, fellow musicians, and of 
the choirs and congregations he worked with. 

Dr. Peter Letkemann is eminently qualified to write this document. 
Astute musicologist, historian and an accomplished organist, Letkemann 
also writes with great clarity and delightful readability. As close friend of 
Ben and Esther Horch for many years, Letkemann came to understand 
and appreciate Horch’s musical, spiritual and intellectual outlooks as few 
others have. 

For his extensive research materials, the author has scoured Mennonite 
historical archives, church records, materials from radio stations CFAM 
and CBC, Mennonite periodicals and other publications. Much of the 
anecdotal and testimonial material is based on interviews with members 
of the Horch clan dating back to the 1980s, and many former students, 
fellow musicians and close friends. 

This historical document is a significant addition to the extensive 
bibliography in Mennonite history and biography, particularly in the 
areas of music and the arts. Tse Ben Horch Story will supply a rich fund 
of information for a fresh generation of scholars, authors and musical 
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leaders. Former students, singers and orchestral players of Ben Horch, 
who loved and emulated him, will indeed be grateful to be alive to read this 
superbly written and engaging story. 


George Wiebe, Mus. D. 
Professor Emeritus, Canadian Mennonite Bible College 


5 September 2007 


Preface 


PREFACE 


The Ben Horch Story had its beginnings over twenty years ago, in January 
1987. Ben Horch had undergone a prostate operation over Christmas 
and was recuperating at home when I first raised the idea of writing his 
biography. I had known Ben since my student days at the School of Music 
(University of Manitoba) in the late 1960s, and had spent several months 
studying radio production techniques with him from November 1972 to 
March 1973. I visited him regularly at his home to discuss and submit 
assignments for this course, and to dialogue with him on a wide variety of 
musical, theological and philosophical topics. It was during these months 
that we developed a close and lasting friendship; he became my musical 
father and I his adopted musical son. 

Both Ben and Esther welcomed the idea of the biography and placed 
all of their collected files, correspondence, scrapbooks, recordings and 
photographs at my disposal. On 19 January 1987 I began conducting, and 
in some cases recording, a series of interviews with Ben and Esther, and 
later with members of their extended Horch, Hiebert and Falk families. 

During our interview on 27 January 1987, Ben said: “The way the 
book comes out should result not so much from conversation with me, but 
from conversation about me through Esther, so that this is a collaboration 
between you two.” And a true collaboration it was. 

After her retirement in 1974, Esther had taken on the role of family 
chronicler. A self-confessed “pack-rat,” she had been gathering and storing 
up letters, cards, photographs, programs, newspaper clippings and other 
memorabilia from members of the extended Horch-Hiebert-Falk families 
for years. “Like my father,” she writes, “I am a systematic collector of dates, 
anecdotes and photographs. I find it difficult to discard a letter, especially 
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when it comes from a member of our close-knit family.” 

She organized these materials into dozens of 3-ring binders and scrap- 
books, including 24 binders and scrapbooks devoted to Ben’s family, life 
and career, 10 devoted to Esther’s family, life and career and two to the 
tragically short life of their only daughter, Viola Horch Falk. Esther wrote 
hundreds of pages of commentary in order to preserve the memory of 
family stories and traditions for her grandchildren. None of this material 
was intended for publication. 

But in order to allow her voice to speak in these pages, I have quoted 
extensively from Esthetr’s writings, allowing her to relate stories and details 
of Ben’s life in her own distinctive “folksy” style. The photo on page 462 
shows her as I first met her in the early 1970s. She is truly the co-author of 
this biography, and she is given the final word (below, page 466). 

After Ben’s death in 1992, I was also given access to all of Ben’s 
correspondence and personal files. I have taken the liberty to quote 
extensively from these letters and personal notes in order to allow the 
reader to “hear” Ben in his own words. Those interested in hearing Ben’s 
own voice and some choral performances that he conducted can go to 
the website www.oldoakpublishing.com for samples from the Ben Horch 
Sound Collection. 

Esther’s scrapbooks and Ben’s personal documents form the primary 
building blocks of this biography. They were supplemented by dozens of 
personal interviews with Ben and Esther, Ben’s brothers Ed, Emmanuel 
and Albert, and several dozen other family members, colleagues, friends 
and former students. As Esther wrote in the introduction to her book, 
CN. Hiebert was my Father, “A book about Father would be incomplete if 
written by only one person...” The same is true of a book on Ben Horch, 
and I have given these various witnesses many opportunities to comment 
on Ben’s life and career. 

These personal sources were supplemented by a host of archival sources 
and newspaper accounts listed in the footnotes and in the bibliography. 
For those documents originally written in German I have provided my 
own translations. 


1 Esther Horch, CN. Hiebert was my Father, vii. 
2 Ibid. 
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After only a few weeks of research, it became clear that Ben’s life fell 
quite neatly into the five-part division seen in the Table of Contents. But 
filling in the details within each of these five parts proved much more 
complicated and daunting. 

Over the 20 years that I have been working at this task, I have been 
assisted by dozens and dozens of people, who freely offered information, 
counsel, advice and other forms of assistance. Many of their names are 
found in the text, footnotes and bibliography, and I offer all of them my 
heartfelt thanks. 

Special acknowledgement must be given to members of the extended 
Horch, Hiebert, Falk, and Kroeker families throughout Canada and the 
United States for sharing freely and generously of their knowledge and 
experience of Ben and Esther. 

I also offer a special word of thanks to the following archivists and 
librarians for their assistance and diligence in locating and accessing 
douments and journals: Ken Reddig, Conrad Stoesz and Abe Dueck 
(Centre for M.B. Studies, Winnipeg); Alf Redekopp and Lawrence 
Klippenstein (Mennonite Heritage Centre), Christ Kotecki (Manitoba 
Public Archives), Shelley Sweeney (University of Manitoba Archives), John 
Tooth (Manitoba Department of Education Archives), Wendy Winslow 
(Librarian, St. John’s Technical High School), Kevin Enns-Rempel and 
Larry Warkentin (Centre for M.B. Studies, Fresno). 

A very special thank you to Doreen Klassen (Corner Brook) and Evelyn 
Braun (Winnipeg) for their careful reading of the manuscript over the past 
five months, for their constructive criticism and support. Thank you also 
to John and Bertha Klassen, Helen Litz, Harold Redekopp, Al Reimer and 
George Wiebe for reading and commenting on portions of the book. 

Finally, I owe a great debt of gratitude to my sons Joel and Jonathan 
Letkemann for their technical computer support and their expertise in the 


design and layout of The Ben Horch Story. 


22 October 2007 
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ca. 1920, Eduard Horch, Emily, Albert (seated), 

Eduard, Ben, Emmanuel, Reuben, Katharina Horch 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-01, 29) 


Prologue 


PROLOGUE 


In the days and weeks following Benjamin Horch’s unexpected death 
on 2 July 1992, his wife Esther recetved hundreds of cards and letters 
from friends and well-wishers around the world. Their words of sympathy 
were usually combined with expressions of gratitude for the meaningful 
way in which Ben had touched the lives of countless numbers of singers, 
musicians and ordinary church members. These cards combine to produce 
a veritable “symphony of memories” in tribute to Ben: 


Ben was one of the finest men ’ve known in my entire life. I 
respected him and believed in him...He had a gift for friendship and 
supporting all aspiring musicians with his words of encouragement 
and continued interest...I became caught up, as many others have, 
by Ben’s charisma, his musical flair in conducting, his sense of 
humour and, from my perspective, his inexhaustible knowledge of 
music...I remember his dashing sense of humour and learned to 
appreciate the depth of his sincerity. He has touched and enriched 
the lives of many...what a wonderful, generous and lively man he 
was — a very special person to me and to so many others. He will 
always be loved and very much missed... 

Many years ago he came to the country churches with his 
laughter and fun and his deep love of music. His gift of inspiration 
enriched and enlarged our world and awakened the love of music 
and singing. We are thankful for his life, so richly shared...His 
excitement about music-making was absolutely contagious...He 
was such a challenging and fun music teacher and choir conductor. 
He believed in us. .. He gave me a confidence I had not experienced 
before in myself...He was so much fun to sing for and yet so 
excellent in drawing the best from his singers...He also had the gift 
of remaining contemporary. The young people still loved him... 
His ability to interpret and to bring music to life was exceptional... 
I recall the ease with which Ben moved from technicalities, to 
humour, to spiritual intensity. I had never ever been so moved by a 
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piece of music. Time and again Ben drew us to the text and through 
it to a profound soul experience... 

Ben was a bridge and built a bridge for many of our heritage. 
Other Mennonite conductors may have rallied the musical talents 
of Mennonites within their communities, but Ben through his years 
at CBC and CFAM, his work with the Mennonite Orchestra and 
ever so many other activities, took us into the larger Canadian and 
world arena... 

The name ‘Ben Horch’ is synonymous with enjoyment of life, 
a marvellous sense of humour, great musicianship, a love of people 
—and much more...It may be decades before the massive musical 
legacy which Ben has left with the Mennonites and other ethnic 
groups will be properly recognized! Ben Horch — inspiring teacher, 
exhilarating conductor, explorer and initiator, humorist and actor, 
trusted friend and encourager to hundreds, above all, a faithful 
Christian and one of God’s most joyous troubadours!! 


Por many of his generation, Ben Horch was a larger than life figure, a 
musical saint, an icon; yet he was only a man. His dear wife of 60 years, 
Esther (Hiebert) Horch characterizes Ben best in these words: 


It is said that the person who makes no mistakes usually does 
not accomplish anything. One learns to skate by staggering and 
progresses by making a fool of oneself. Ben was not afraid to 
experiment musically and he was a marathon worker forging ahead 
in spite of failures and opposition. Sometimes people thought 
he was an admixture of genius and madness. He was the musical 
prophet of his era and found it necessary to exaggerate his musical 
ideas and thus become the Mennonite musical prophet of the 
future. 

One of his friends told him he was born too soon and the 
Mennonites were not ready to receive him, but this did not deter 
him in his purpose, even if he was not always understood and 
appreciated. His musical ambition for the Mennonite brotherhood 
didn’t ask “why?” as much as “why not!?” 

His innovative musical ideas followed him into retirement and 
sometimes the ideas tumbled over each other in such fast order that 
it was difficult for him to sort them out systematically... 

Sometimes his impatience with progress got the better of him, 
illustrated typically a-la~-Ben Horch style while listening to a program 


1 Cards can be found in Binders BH-12 to BH-16. 
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on the radio and cut off before the end of a classical number for 
a station break. Horch walked over to the piano and finished the 
piece himself. To him a commercial was entirely out of line at the 
expense of musical performance. As one friend expressed it, “Ben 
is a dreamer and he doesn’t take ‘no’ for an answer.” 

Ben was convinced that convictions cannot survive if one 
does not fight for them. He can see through situations that to me 
seem insurmountable and his long-range optimistic projection is 
incredible. Defending an unpopular course is not always rewarding, 
but Ben figured being too cautious was the greater risk. However, 
opposition to his musical ideas also accumulated into a feeling of 
insecurity. He always wanted my approval for what he intended to 
do or wrote about, and when I felt he was pushing an idea too soon, 
of too fast, we were able to discuss it; but he insisted: “let me die 
fighting, no one ever knew me differently, and I may have enemies 
but I also have convictions!” 

His rapport with people and his leadership ability also made it 
possible for him to excite others for his cause, so that in turn others 
did what he wanted done, too... 

Ben was obstinate, prejudiced and contentious for his 
convictions. He was also unswerving and became a musical voice 
of not only the M.B. [Mennonite Brethren] Church in Canada and 
beyond its borders, influencing the G.C. [General Conference] 
Mennonite’s music making and in some instances, even the US. 
Mennonite churches. He always saw further than he could reach 
and knew more than he could explain. 

Moderation was hardly in his vocabulary. It was all or nothing. 
He was a marathon worker. If he was on a project he hardly needed 
sleep and his nights were restless. Ideas came to him and he’d rush 
into his study at any time of the night to jot them down so they 
would not escape him. When a project was completed he would 
relax, sleep ten hours a night and get caught up on resting. There 
were times when he could watch TV six hours a day and then not 
turn on the set again, except maybe for a news broadcast, for weeks 
on end. 

Ben loved the outdoors and in the summer the yard absorbed 
practically all of his energy... We could boast one of the best cared 
for yards in our area and he couldn’t stand unfixed things in the 
house. 

Ben did not share my curiosity about people. He got all mixed 
up in trying to identify as to who belongs to this or that relationship. 
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It just didn’t matter to him. He liked people but could never keep 
their genealogy in order. 

He felt that accuracy in conversation was a handicap and 
made for dull conversation. When one of his grandsons related an 
incident dramatically and the other grandson said, “Opa, that’s not 
the way it was,” his reply was, “Let him tell it his way. It would be 
boring if he told it the way it really happened.” 

He went on to inform me that the imagination needed to 
be cultivated, not curbed, and that accuracy is not an essential of 
conversation. Probably it was this characteristic that strengthened 
his intuition which rarely went awry...” 


In 1937, after a workshop in Brotherfield, Saskatchewan, when Ben was 
beginning his career as a Kurseleiter, a correspondent for the Mennonitische 
Rundschau wrote: “We all had the feeling that before us stood a leader 
with outstretched arm pointing us to a fabulously beautiful landscape 
and saying: all that will be yours, but you must master it yourselves; the 
way requires serious and strenuous effort, by all of you.”’ The allusion to 
Moses, pointing the way to a new land, was particularly apt for Ben, and he 
applied it to himself many times during his career. Like Moses, Ben was a 
reluctant, yet dedicated leader who often felt inadequate for his calling. 

For over 60 years Ben offered his unique musical gifts to the Mennonite 
community and remained true to his calling. Ben had a vision of where 
he wanted Mennonite music to be within his lifetime — and he lived to see 
this vision fulfilled. 

Yet the achievement of this vision did not come without struggle and 
criticism. In the end Ben convinced even his critics about the rightness of 
his vision. During his retirement years he received numerous letters and 
visits from former students and colleagues offering words of appreciation 
for his work. One prominent church leader wrote: “Your influence in our 
brotherhood has been most significant. It came at a very crucial time when 
out brotherhood was in the beginning stages of acculturation. These 
changes could have been more unsettling than they actually were. To have 
people like you present to guide with sympathetic understanding helped to 
bridge the gap between two cultures.’”* 


2 Esther Horch, “Characteristics,” Binder BH-06, 112-15. 
3 “Dirigentenkurse in Bruderfeld,” Mennonitische Rundschau, 8 September 1937, 2. 
4 Frank C. Peters, letter to Ben Horch, 5 October 1973, Binder BH-06, 132. 
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On another occasion a former colleague telephoned him to apologize 
for his earlier critical stance and said, ““How could we have misunderstood 
you so!” Ben received both compliments and apologies with the same 
humility, grace and good humout. 

A prayer, written in his later years, sums up some of the major aspects 
of Ben’s vision for Mennonite music: “Lord, nourish my musical intuition 
aright, for I have a tongue like Moses, and cannot verbalize adequately for 
our people. Let me find those things in music that will preserve the values 
of our forefathers even though we may change outwardly, and the whole 
world about us. And let our voices be heard in this beloved land in songs 
full of hope, for a land and world so full of hurt.”° 

This reminds one of Moses, who at the end of his life is commanded 
by God to “write this song, and teach it to the people of Israel; put it in their mouths, 
that this song may be a witness for me...For when I have brought them into the land... 
they will turn to other gods and serve them...this song shall confront them as a witness 
for it will live unforgotten in the mouths of their descendants...” (Deut 31:19-22). 

For Ben this song was the Mennonite Kernlied.° Through all the 
struggles of his life Ben found encouragement and consolation in his 
beloved Kernieder. They were for him a very personal expression of life’s 
hurts framed in the context of faith and hope. It is this joyful hope that 
shines through in Victor Davies’ Mennonite Piano Concerto and’Thomas Jahn’s 
Kernleder Cycle — two significant musical works that owe their existence to 
Ben Horch’s hope and vision for Mennonite music. 

Ben Horch did die working, “Still tackling plans unfinished, tasks 
undone.” The purpose of this biography is to keep alive his memory; 
to challenge and encourage succeeding generations of Mennonite and 
Canadian musicians to understand and realize his goals, his undone tasks 
and to “dream new dreams” (Joel 2:28). 


5 Ben Horch, letter to Frank C. Peters, 14 January 1974, Binder BH-06, 133-34. 
6 Fora discussion of the Kernlied see Chapter Eight. 
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ONE 
1907-1909, From Russia to Winnipeg 


The Ben Horch Story is a truly Canadian one, yet, as with so many 
Canadian stories, it has its beginnings outside of Canada. In Ben’s case, 
these beginnings are found in the Black Sea region of southern Russia 
(today Ukraine) near the bustling port city of Odessa. 

Benjamin Horch was born on 19 November 1907 in Freidorf, a 
German Lutheran village of some 500 inhabitants, nestled in an isolated 
and peaceful valley about 80 kilometres north-west of Odessa. Ben was 
the fourth child of Eduard Horch (1876-1959) and Katharina Eszlinger 
(1879-1956). 

Ben’s birthday was recorded according to the Julian (Old Style) 
calendar then in use in the Russian Empire. According to the Gregorian 
(New Style) calendar, used in most countries of the Western world, Ben 
was born on 2 December 1907. By the time the Bolshevik Government 
adopted the Gregorian calendar in 1918, Ben and his family had already 
been in Canada almost ten years, but to my knowledge none of them ever 
made any attempt to coordinate their ‘Old Style’ (OS) birth dates with the 
Gregorian calendar. 

Preidorf (known today as Balkovo) was laid out in an orderly and 
typical ‘German’ fashion with one long main street, at least 1% km in 
length, running roughly north to south the length of the village, with 
houses on either side. The fields stretched out beyond the village in all 
directions. The horizon was bounded by low hills on all sides. One truly 
had the feeling of being lost on the steppe and totally alone in the world. 
One had to ascend the hill to the west to get to the nearest large town, the 
railroad centre of Rasdyelnaya some 25 km distant. 

The region north of the Black Sea had been annexed by Russia from 
Turkey after a series of wars during the reign of Catherine the Great 
in the late-eighteenth century, and given the name “New Russia” (today 
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Ukraine). Empress Catherine and her successors, Tsars Paul and Alexander 
I, recognized that the sparsely populated lands of New Russia needed 
capable farmers and energetic craftsmen in order to stimulate economic 
growth and prosperity for the region. As a result, large numbers of 
Russians, Ukrainians, Cossacks and Jews from within the Russian Empire, 
as well as foreign immigrants from Russia’s western neighbours, including 
Bulgarians, Serbs, Greeks and Moldavians, moved into the region. 

By far the most numerous of these immigrants from the west were 
Lutheran and Catholic Germans from central and southern Germany, and 
Mennonites from West Prussia. Beginning in 1789, Prussian Mennonites 
and Germans from Wurttemberg began settling in the Ekaterinoslav 
District along the Dnepr River; in 1804 West Prussian Mennonites and 
Germans from Baden, Wiirttemberg, Hessen, the Rhineland and Alsace 
began settling in the District of Taurida. At the same time, another large 
wave of German immigrants from Wutrttemberg, Baden, the Palatinate 
(Pfalz) and Alsace began settling the western Kherson District around the 
newly founded town of Odessa. 

The Horchs were part of this latter migration — leaving their beloved 
Schwabenland for what they hoped would be a better future in New Russia. 
Exactly why they left Germany is not known; the reasons varied from 
one family to another. Some probably left for political reasons: to escape 
oppression at the hands of their own autocratic rulers, foreign domination 
by France during the Napoleonic Era, or military conscription. Others 
left for economic reasons, including land shortages, crop failures, famine 
or exorbitant taxes. Some also left for religious reasons, especially from 
Wiurttemberg, A strong Pietist-Separatist movement in Wiirttemberg led 
to conflicts with both the Lutheran church and the state; some, believing 
the prophetic writings of Jung-Stilling that Christ would return to earth in 
the East in the 1830s, saw Russia as the location of this second coming, 

Most immigrants were probably drawn to Russia by promises of 
free land and unlimited purchase of further land, economic freedom to 
develop their own life, maintain their own churches and schools in self- 
administered villages, tax concessions, and, most importantly, freedom 
from military service “for all eternity” (auf ewige Zeiten). By the end of the 
nineteenth century, however, many of these freedoms had been eroded, 
leading to further migrations, this time from Russia to America. 


1907-1909, From Russia to Winnipeg 


The Horch family seems to have originated in the village of Hoffenheim 
(near Sinsheim, in Baden, Germany). In Russia, many of Ben’s ‘Horch’ 
ancestors settled in the large Lutheran village of Grossliebental, just west 
of Odessa, today a suburb of greater Odessa. Ben’s grandfather, Georg 
Horch, was born in Grossliebental in 1840, and married Christine Bauer 
(b.1841, Grossliebental) about 1864.' Together they had seven children: 
four sons — Johann, Jacob, Eduard (Ben’s father), Friedrich, and three 
daughters — Lydia, Paula, and Christa. 

Grandfather Georg Horch was a school teacher by profession and 
taught in at least two different German Lutheran villages. The first of 
these was Protzki (location unknown), where his first son Johann was born 
in 1865. Later, the family moved to the Lutheran village of Alexanderfeld 
(Russian: Adamovka), located about 60 km north-east of Odessa, where 
Georg Horch taught for many more years. At that time, the role of the 
village school teacher consisted of teaching children from the ages of 
seven to fourteen the basics of reading, writing, religion and arithmetic. 
Religious instruction included teaching the children to sing the chorales and 
hymns of the Lutheran Church. Also, the school teacher often filled the 
position of Kantor (choir director and song leader) and organist in the local 
Lutheran church. Where Georg Horch had received his teacher training 
and musical training is not known, but there must have been a keyboard 
(probably a harmonium) and other instruments in the family home. Young 
Eduard (Ben’s father) later displayed a remarkable natural musical talent; 
he played the harmonium by ear and was a good improviser. 

It was in Alexanderfeld that Ben’s father, Eduard, was born on 14 
April 1876 (OS). Eduard’s younger brother Friedrich Horch was born in 
1879. Of the four boys in the family, Jacob, Johann and Friedrich became 
farmers, while the three sisters all married farmers. Eduard Horch was 
different. He was the only one to leave the farm and learn a trade, and 
the only member of the Horch family to leave Russia and emigrate to 
America. 

Eduard attended his father’s village school in Alexanderfeld for the 
requisite seven years, from October 1883 to March 1890, and was then 


1 Ed Horch junior remembers his father receiving a letter, which said that Grandfather 
Horch was killed in Russia during the Revolution, Ed Horch Interview, 19 May 1987. 
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confirmed into the Lutheran church by Pastor Steinwand at the age of 
fourteen. By this age, it was felt that a young man had received more 
than enough formal education, and that it was time for him to choose a 
practical vocation. Eduard Horch chose not to follow the family traditions 
of teaching or farming; instead, he was apprenticed to a carpenter by 
the name of Lachmann, in the village of Neusatz, located about 30 km 
west of Alexanderfeld. After working four years as an apprentice, Eduard 
continued on as a co-worker in Herr Lachmann’s shop. 

The years away from his family were difficult for young Eduard. In his 
memoirs of the time he comes across as a lonely, sensitive and emotional 
young man.’ In this state of loneliness, Eduard (now aged nineteen) 
began attending evening prayer meetings, and found new joy and solace in 
religion. He seems to have undergone a meaningful religious conversion 
experience. 

In early April 1898, shortly before his twenty-second birthday, Eduard 
was drafted into the Russian army and required to perform three years 
of compulsory military service. When German settlers originally came to 
Russia they had been promised exemption from military service, but this 
exemption lasted only until 1871, when compulsory military service was 
introduced for all Russian citizens. The length of service depended on the 
level of education attained by the recruit. 

Being drafted put an end to Eduard’s joy; he writes: “It seemed as if 
the sun had gone down...I lived in fear and anguish concerning what 
would happen in the future. It seemed as if I was going into death.” 

Eduard was posted to an infantry regiment that fought in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1901. Because of his recent conversion experience, 
Eduard did not participate in the “dancing and profanity and playing of all 
the worldly amusements” of the other soldiers, and was viewed “as a holy 
one.’”* He ended up serving as the cook for his regiment. In later years his 
family would learn to appreciate his culinary gifts in the preparation of 
special meals. 


2 Eduard Horch Memoir, Binder BH-01, 9. 
3 Ibid., 10. 
4 Ibid., 12. 
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Eduard served a total of three years and eight months, and returned 
home to find that his beloved mother had died in his absence. This loss 
was a traumatic emotional experience for the young man. 

After his release from military service, Eduard Horch returned to 
his carpentry trade, and worked in the village of Eigenfeld for his older 
brother Johann Horch. In Eigenfeld, Eduard met Katharina Eszlinger, 
who was working as a maid in the Horch household. Ben’s wife Esther 
recalls, “Mother Horch told us about her desire to become a missionary 
when she was young, The piety to become one was a part of her whole life, 
which witnessed to her faith to her family and wherever she communicated 
with neighbours and friends. However, she became a maid in the Horch 
household, where she met Father Horch.’”? 

Katharina Eszlinger had been born on 24 November 1879 (OS) in 
the village of Schuttowa (location unknown), but grew up in the village 
of Grossliebenthal; as the fifth child of Konrad Eszlinger (1846-1917) 
and Katharina Johann Arnold (1844-1928). The Eszlinger family traced 
its roots in Russia to Johann Jakob Eszlinger and Christina Katharina 
Klumpp from the small town of Heslach, near Stuttgart. They settled in 
Grossliebental in 1804. In Germany, Johann Jakob Eszlinger had been a 
vintner by trade. 

Katharina Eszlinger and Eduard Horch were married on 28 November 
1901 (OS) in the Lutheran village church of Klein Freudental near 
Eigenfeld.° Eduard continued working as a carpenter in Eigenfeld for 
another three years, and their first son, Eduard Jr., was born here on 22 
August 1903. A second son, Johann, was born a year later on 26 August 
1904, Harlier that same month, just a few weeks prior to Johann’s birth, 
Eduard Horch had travelled to Odessa to get a supply of wood for the 
winter. Tragically, during his absence a fire destroyed the house and 
workshop in Eigenfeld. Fortunately, no one was injured in the blaze. 

Earlier that year, war had broken out between Russia and Japan when 
Japan launched a surprise attack on Port Arthur, in the Russian Far East, 


5 Binder BH-01, 030. 

6 The typescript, BH-01, 16, reads “Neu Friedenstal,” but there is no village by this 
name in the region. Since the typescript is a transcription from the original Gothic 
German manuscript, there is quite likely an error in transcription; the reference is 
probably to Klein Freudental. 
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and inflicted a humiliating defeat on Russian naval forces in February 
1904. The conflict finally ended in September 1905 with the Treaty of 
Portsmouth.’ In the meantime, however, Eduard Horch had received a 
notice to register again for military duty. Reluctantly, he travelled to Odessa 
to enlist. When he got there, however, he discovered to his relief that it 
was not /7s name on the list, but that of his younger brother, Friedrich 
Horch. Eduard interpreted his unexpected ‘deliverance’ from service as a 
sign of God’s guidance.® 

Eduard’s brother-in-law, Jacob Eszlinger (1875-1953), who worked 
as a farm labourer in the village of Freidorf, had also been drafted at 
this time, but decided to leave Russia rather than serve in the military. In 
November 1904 he fled Russia, travelled to Bremen, Germany, and sailed 
for New York aboard the Kazser Wilhelm der Grofse. He made his home 
in Ashley, North Dakota, where he joined his older step-brother Johann 
and brother Christian Eszlinger. Johann Eszlinger and his family had left 
Russia for the United States in the fall of 1902. They arrived in New York 
on 30 October and went to live with his wife’s parents in Ellendale, North 
Dakota. Johann’s younger step-brother, Christian Eszlinger, left Russia the 
following year (1903) and also settled in Ashley, North Dakota. 

In the summer of 1905, the Eduard Horch family left their burned 
out house and workshop in Higenfeld and moved further west to the 
village of Freidorf. Freidorf may have been chosen because the home of 
Katharina Horch’s brother Jacob Eszlinger, who had fled to the United 
States the previous winter, was now vacant, and because her other brother, 
Salomon Eszlinger (1877-1943), still lived and worked in the village as a 
farm labourer. The Horch’s third son, Jacob, was born here in Freidorf on 
3 December 1905, followed two years later by their fourth son, Benjamin, 
on 19 November 1907. The family now consisted of four healthy boys, 
Father Horch had lots of work, and life seemed to be going well — when 
tragedy struck again. 

The Horch house and workshop were located in the centre of Freidorf, 
near the village pond. Ona hot summer day in early June 1908, the brothers 
Johann (age four) and Jacob (age three) went to bathe in the pond. They 


7 George Vernadsky, A History of Russia, 239-240. 
8 Eduard Horch, personal memoir, Binder BH-01, 17-18. 
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must have drunk contaminated water, and contracted scarlet fever. Both 
died within a few days, Johann on 7 June and Jacob on 9 June 1908. This 
was a tremendous blow to the family. Father Horch built a beautiful coffin 
for Johann: “I decorated it as beautifully as possible. At each end there was 
a silver tassel and silver binding and lace...It was so beautiful! And I must 
place my son into it!” He broke down in tears and hired another carpenter 
to complete the second coffin. 

The emigration of the Eszlinger family to America continued; 
Katharina’s brothers Johann, Christian and Jacob Eszlinger were followed 
in 1907 by her parents, Konrad and Katharina Eszlinger. Together with 
their youngest children, Lydia and Wilhelm, they also left Russia to join 
their children in North Dakota, where they arrived about 15 March 
1907. In October 1908, Katharina’s brother Salomon and family also left 
Preidorf for the USA; while brother Georg and family emigrated to Ashley 
in 1909. 

The Eszlingers were part of a mass movement of Eastern European 
minorities out of the Russian Empire at the turn of the century. Beginning 
during the reign of Tsar Alexander HI (1881-1894), Russian government 
policy was increasingly marked by a program of russification, the 
suppression of liberals and intellectuals, and the persecution of all non- 
Orthodox minorities, particularly Jews and Gypsies. Father Horch himself 
witnessed such atrocities and recorded them in his personal memoir." 

Crop failures in 1891, 1897, 1898, 1901 and 1906 led to food shortages 
or even famine in the rural Russian population. Economic recession, 
amidst the rapid industrialization, gave rise to increasing labour unrest 
and strikes. Virulent anti-German propaganda in the Russian press since 
the early 1890s vilified Germans as “foreigners” in Russia; many Germans 
could not speak Russian even after having been in the country for almost 
a century. Conditions for Germans looked ominous. In the fall of 1909 
Prime Minister Stolypin submitted a bill to the Third Duma forbidding 
German Colonists in Volhynia and Bessarabia from buying any more land 
from Russian landowners. The purpose of this legislation was to prohibit 
further expansion of German holdings in these sensitive border areas. 


9 Eduard Horch, personal memoir, Binder BH-01, 19. 
10 Ibid., 18. 
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The bill was not passed at the time, but was an ominous sign of things to 
come during World War I, when it was reintroduced and implemented in 
1915. 

The climate of uncertainty, suspicion and unrest led many Germans, 
Jews, Ukrainians and other minorities to seek a better future in the New 
World. The Russian government had no problems in granting exit visas 
to these Germans, Jews and Ukrainians, thus ridding the country of those 
elements considered undesirable. 

By late 1909 Katharina Horch was the last member of her immediate 
Eszlinger family left in Russia. With her entire family in America, and the 
death of their two young sons fresh in their memories, the Horch family 
also decided to leave Russia and seek a better future in the New World. 
On 24 October 1909 (OS) the Horch family obtained their exit visas and 
passports. A few days later they walked out across the fields and up the 
hill to the west in the direction of the railroad station in Rasdyelnaya and 
left Freidorf forever. It was almost exactly 100 years since their Horch 
ancestors had left Germany for an uncertain future in Russia. Now the 
family looked forward with hope and anticipation to a better future in 
America. 

Almost 80 years later, Ben’s older brother Ed still vividly recalled that 
day: the weather was warm and sunny, “like summet.”"' The family walked 
to the station at Rasdyelnaya carrying their few belongings in little baskets. 
From Rasdyelnaya their train journey took them north-west across the 
plains of Ukraine to the Austro-Hungarian border. 

At the border, every immigrant was subjected to a thorough delousing 
and disinfection process. The reason for this was to avoid the spread of 
infectious diseases such as typhus, which was transmitted by lice embedded 
in hair, clothing and blankets. Eduard recalled that the men and boys 
went into a bathhouse. Everyone stripped naked. The men were told to 
deposit their passports and travel documents into a big basket. Father 
Horch, mistrustful and wary of losing his valuable documents, folded 
them neatly and placed them in his armpit, where they remained safe and 
dry. Years later Eduard still remembered the trauma of this night, “I was 
embarrassed, everybody naked, kids crying.” 


11 Interview with Ed Horch, 19 March 1987. 
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Mother Horch, pregnant with her fifth child (daughter Emily), received 
special treatment from a German nurse. Mother later told Ed: “I never 
had such a good bath in all my life, and she oiled my whole body.” 

The journey continued across northern Europe to the Belgian port of 
Antwerp, where the family was to board a ship bound for the United States. 
However, the requisite medical examination revealed that Mr. Horch had 
contracted trachoma. The doctor informed Father Horch that he would 
never be allowed into the USA because of this condition. 

Father Horch asked, “What will happen?” The doctor replied that he 
might be sent back to Russia. Father Horch told him that he would never 
return to Russia. “I would rather jump into the sea.” 

The family remained in Antwerp for two weeks, while Father Horch 
underwent the painful treatment for his trachoma. It is not known who 
paid for the treatment and the family’s accommodation during this 
time. Eduard Jr. just remembered that he and his father went for walks 
every day, admiring the beautiful city with its magnificent cathedral; he 
also remembered seeing his first motion picture, a silent film by Charlie 
Chaplin, in a local theatre. After two weeks, Father Horch’s condition had 
improved to the point where they were allowed to leave Antwerp, not for 
the United States but for Canada, a place Father Horch had never heard 
of before. 

On 1 December 1909 the family boarded the S.S. Lake Michigan, a 
small ship of 5340 tonnes registered with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
(CPR) Steamship Line. The ship carried 211 new immigrants (148 adults 
and 63 children) to St. John, New Brunswick. Most of the passengers 
were from the Russian or Austro-Hungarian Empire: Protestant Germans 
from Russia bound for Regina, Winnipeg and other points in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; Catholics from Galicia, Polish-Russia, Polish- 
Austria, most listed as farm labourers — bound for Western Canada; and 
Russian Jews — tailors, butchers, merchants and even a furrier — bound 
for Montreal, Toronto or Ottawa. A small number of immigrants, mostly 
Jews, were bound for American destinations such as Milwaukee, Chicago, 
ot St. Paul. 

The Horch family was listed on page two of the ship’s Manifest under 
the name “Orich,” which is how an English-speaking official would have 
understood the name, pronounced with a silent “H” by Father Horch in 
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his lilting Schuabish dialect. The people listed before them in the Manifest 
had given Irvine, Saskatchewan as their destination; for the Horch family 
the destination was listed as “ditto.” It is doubtful that Father Horch had 
any idea where Saskatchewan was; it seems likely that he had no specific 
destination in mind at the time of embarkation. Father’s occupation was 
given not as “craftsman” or “labourer,” rather as “Landwirf’ (farmer), 
which is what Canada needed at the time. The Manifest entry also indicated 
that the Horch family had $110.00 in cash with them." 

Following a stormy crossing, the ship arrived at St. John, New 
Brunswick on the afternoon of 15 December 1909. After medical and 
civil examinations were completed, most passengers left by a special CPR 
train for Montreal at 20:35 that same day. In the course of their long 
journey westward, it is possible that Father Horch finally learned from 
fellow passengers that Winnipeg would be the nearest stop to their eventual 
destination in Ashley, North Dakota. Thus, after travelling half-way across 
the continent, the Horch family finally arrived at the CPR train station 
on Higgins Avenue in Winnipeg on a cold December day, shortly before 
Christmas 1909. Their immediate plan, it seems, was to find temporary 
work and lodgings until such time as they could cross the border to reunite 
with Mother Horch’s Eszlinger family in North Dakota. 


12 MPA-T4821, Canadian Immigration Branch, St. John N.B., Passenger Lists: 
November 1909 — April 1910. 
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The cold winter air took their breath away as the Horch family stepped 
off the train onto the platform of the CPR Station in Winnipeg. They 
had left Russia some six weeks earlier, dressed only in light fall clothing, 
and were unprepared for the frigid Winnipeg winter. Father Horch held 
on to young Ed with one hand and one of the baskets containing their 
few belongings with the other. Mother Horch took Ben by the hand, and 
carried the second basket. They were swept along by the stream of people 
heading for the stairs down to the waiting room below; the tramp of feet 
on the cold platform was muffled by the snow. 

The scene at the station was probably similar to the one described by 
John Marlyn in his novel Under the Ribs of Death: He writes, “... the first of 
the new arrivals emerged from the gates and looked about them tinidly and fearfully, 
bent under the weight of their belongings. Reluctantly they moved forward, pushed 
ahead by those who came behind... They stood there avkward and begrimed, the men in 
tight-fitting wrinkled clothes, with their wrists and ankles sticking out, unshaven and 
foreign-looking, the women in Rerchiefs and voluminous skirts and men’s shoes... The 
foremost among them had faltered and finally come to a stop at the sight of the crowd in 
front of them. The two groups stared at one another. Then a man’ voice cried Tlonkal’ 
The new arrivals wavered. A woman shifted the child in her arms and waved. The man 
called to her again, and before they were in each other's arms the barrier was down and 
the two groups were one. The station echoed their gladness in many tongues...””| 

Por the Horch family there was the gladness of having arrived safely, 
but also the apprehension that there would be no one to greet them. 
Where should they go? What should they do? 


1 John Marlyn, Under the Ribs of Death, 77 [Emphasis mine, PL]. 
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Fortunately, on this particular day, Pastor Johannes Kroeger of the 
German Lutheran Christuskirche was at the station to see if there were any 
new German immigrants in need of assistance. How he met the Horch 
family is not known, but their lost look, their clothing, or their dialect may 
have attracted his attention. In any case, he welcomed them to Winnipeg 
and made arrangements for a sleigh to take them to temporary lodgings. 
As they walked out of the hot and crowded station into the cold air, and 
climbed onto a waiting sleigh, Mother Horch cried: “Mezn goldiges Russland, 
mein goldiges Russland| (My golden Russia, my golden Russia!) It was so 
beautiful there and we left it and came here, and it’s so cold!” 

Happily the family did not have to spend the night in the overcrowded 
immigration sheds located across the street from the train station. 
Their sleigh turned north on Main Street, passed under the subway, or 
underpass, built in 1904 to channel pedestrian and vehicle traffic under the 
CPR tracks, and headed into Winnipeg’s North End. When Mother Horch 
saw the rows of trees on Burrows Avenue her spirits lifted and she said, 
“Good, there will be fruit next summer.” What a disappointment later to 
learn otherwise. 

The Horch family lived first on Aberdeen Avenue with the Bernhardt 
family, who were members of the Christuskirche. Ed remembered that 
they slept near the stove in the kitchen, “together with millions of 
cockroaches!”? Over the next few months, they moved from one rented 
room in the North End to the next. 

When the Horch family arrived in Winnipeg, the city was still in the 
midst of an economic boom. In 1901 Winnipeg was the sixth largest city 
in Canada, with a population of 42,000; by 1911 the population had more 
than tripled to 136,000, making Winnipeg the third largest city in Canada.* 
The building trades especially required skilled craftsmen, and Father Horch 
quickly found work as a carpenter at the Rat Portage Lumber Company. 
His aim was to earn enough money to tide them over until they could get 


2 Ed Horch, Interview, 24 February 1987. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Alan Artibise, Winnipeg, An Ilustrated History, 44; W.L. Morton, “The New Manitoba 
of the Great Boom,” in Manitoba: A History, 296 ff.; James H. Gray, The Boy from Winnipeg, 
2: 
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to their family in Ashley, North Dakota. Winnipeg, it seems, was only to 
be a temporary stopping point. 

Mother had been pregnant when they left Russia, and their first daughter, 
Emily, was born in Winnipeg on 10 January 1910. Several months later, 
in the spring of 1910, the Horch family moved south to Ashley, North 
Dakota, where members of Mother Horch’s Eszlinger family had settled 
earlier. Father Horch worked here as a carpenter in a small factory for a 
Mr. Groening, However, their stay in this small farming community south- 
east of the state capital Bismarck lasted less than one year. Ed was unable 
to recall why the family moved back to Winnipeg, Perhaps Father Horch 
realized that a small farming community was not the place for him; he was 
a carpenter, not a farmer, and needed a bigger urban centre in which to ply 
his trade. In any case, the decision was to have far-reaching implications 
for the history of Mennonite music in Canada. 

By March 1911 the Horch family was back in Winnipeg, living with 
four other families in a rooming house on Burrows Avenue in the North 
End. On 11 March 1911, the birth of Reuben Horch was recorded in the 
Register of the Christuskirche in Winnipeg; he was baptized on 5 May 1911, 
but died one year later on 4 March 1912 of a lung infection.’ 

Father Horch returned to work at the Rat Portage Lumber Co., but then 
quit and went to work for the Frank Dow Sash & Door Co. in Norwood. 
Here he built door and window frames for the next five years, until he was 
incapacitated by a serious accident in the winter of 1916-17. 

As the family grew, they continued to move from one rented apartment 
to another. Emmanuel Horch was born in a house at 642 Redwood Avenue 
on 21 December 1912. A “second” Reuben was born on 21 January 1915, 
Albert was born on 31 July 1917, and a second daughter, Clara, was born 8 
October 1919. Unfortunately she died nine months later on 15 July 1920. 
Four of the ten children born to Father and Mother Horch died in infancy 
— two in Russia and two in Canada. For Ben, Clara’s death was his first 
experience of loss, and even at 80 years of age he still remembered his 
feeling of deep sorrow at seeing her little body laid out in the small coffin 
built by his father. 


5 MPA, P 4200, “Kirchenbuch (1) der evang. Luth. Christusgemeinde,” 44 - #311; 138 
- #108. 
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The North End 

The North End was Winnipeg’s infamous immigrant quarter, which 
housed the impoverished and dispossessed of many lands. It was originally 
settled in the 1880s and 1890s by English, Scottish and Irish immigrants, 
most of whom worked for the railways. The immigration boom in the 
first decade of the 20th century dramatically changed the makeup of the 
North End. Thousands of Eastern European Ukrainians, Poles, Jews and 
Germans, many of whom had fled poverty and persecution in their native 
lands in search of a secure livelihood for themselves and their families, 
crowded into rented rooms and small shanties. Their first years in Winnipeg 
were difficult; forced to accept unskilled low-paying jobs as construction 
workers or labourers for the railways, they had little choice but to live 
in slum housing, Adding to their discomforts were unpaved streets, an 
inadequate sewage system and a shortage of potable water, since less than 
half the homes were connected to the city’s water or sewage systems.° 

The CPR tracks formed the southern boundary of the North End, 
and created a man-made barrier to the downtown commercial centre and 
the Anglo-Canadian residential areas to the south. From the CPR tracks, 
the district continued north for two or three miles to the lane behind 
McAdam Avenue; it was bounded on the east by the Red River and ran 
westward across Main street to Keewatin Street. 

Selkirk Avenue was the commercial hub of the North End. The eight 
or ten blocks from Main Street to Arlington were a bustling market-place 
— bakeries, groceries, butcher shops, department stores, barber shops, 
hairdressers, doctors, dentists, pharmacists — and almost anything could 
be bargained for on Selkirk Avenue.’ 

Esther Horch later recalled how she first accompanied Mother Horch 
to a fish market on Selkirk Avenue: “She hagegled about the price until the 
salesman was about ready to give us the fish for next to nothing, I wagered 
it was my last shopping adventure with my mother-in-law. She was fair, but 
shrewd enough to evoke fairness from those she dealt with. . . She was also 
very conscientious about paying back her debts. . 28 


6 Gregg Shilliday, Gateway to the West, 82. 
7 Harty Gutkin, The Worst of Times, The Best of Times, 9. 
8 Esther Horch, Binder BH-01, 35-42. 
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There were also three movie houses on Selkirk Avenue. As young boys, 
Ben and Ed did not have the necessary five cents for admission, and they 
later recalled trying to sneak into the theatres on Saturday afternoons to 
enjoy a double-feature. Later, Ben earned fifty cents a week delivering 
newspapers on Selkirk Avenue — he delivered the Winnipeg Tribune and 
his younger brother Emmanuel the Manitoba Free Press. Ben remembered 
changing the two quarters he had earned into pennies and nickels; when 
he felt them in his pocket it felt like a lot of money. Now he could afford 
admission to the movie theatre. Or for a treat, he would buy cookies at 
three for a penny from a local bakery. 


659 Aberdeen Avenue 

In 1913 Winnipeg’s economic boom came to an end and real estate 
prices plummeted. Mother Horch realized the opportunity for the Horch 
family to finally move into their own home. She borrowed $300.00 as 
a down payment on a small house at 659 Aberdeen Avenue. Early in 
1914 the Horch family finally moved into their first and only home in 
Winnipeg. The street was unpaved (until the mid-1920s) and had a raised 
wooden sidewalk. During the spring thaw and after a heavy rain the dirt 
streets turned to mud. The one-story house — Ben and Emmanuel called it 
a run-down shanty — was small and cramped. There was no running water 
and no indoor plumbing; a small outhouse in the back yard served as a toilet. 
The house had no electricity; instead they had to burn coal oil lamps. There 
was no basement, just a small cellar for storage. The boys all shared one 
small 12’ x 12’ bedroom; Ben and Ed slept in one bed, Emmanuel and 
Reuben in the other, with young Albert at the foot of the bed. They were 
so poor that they slept in night shirts made of flour sacks. Like many of 
their neighbours, the Horch family kept chickens and rabbits in the small 
back yard, and Ed junior also raised pigeons.’ Father Horch later built a 
small addition to the house to accommodate his growing family." 


9 Information based on numerous conversations with Ben, and interviews with Ed 
Horch (19 March 1987), Emmanuel Horch (1 September 1994), and Albert Horch (27 
July 1994). 

10 Mary M. Enns, “North End Memories of a Manitoba Musician: Emmanuel Horch,” 
Mennonite Mirror, January 1984, 9. 
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Father and Mother Horch 
in front of their home at 
659 Aberdeen Avenue 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo 
Collection, Binder BH-17, 
10) 


Breakfast usually consisted of porridge; lunch and supper featured 
typical Schwabisch foods such as: Schupfnoodle, Grundbeer-Schnitzel-Kniipfle 
(potatoes, schnitzel and dumplings), Strudel, Spatz/e (noodles), and fish. 
The family had no ice box, but milk was delivered fresh every morning by 
a local farmer in a horse-drawn milk wagon. 

Ben recalls that at age nine he hitched a ride on the milk wagon one 
cold winter morning; he was not paying attention to where the wagon was 
going, and when he finally got off, he was frozen stiff and lost. He ended 
up asking a group of Ukrainian boys to help him find his way home. 

Esther writes: “Ben’s childhood was not a happy one, at least not athome 
with his incompatible parents, where the mother became overprotective 
because of the father’s tendency to be abusive. Since the parents did not 
communicate with each other the children were prone to hide or disguise 
their feelings, even to each other. Marriage solved this for Ben and he 
communicates very well. Finances were not handled well in the Horch 
family, at least not by the father, and they found themselves always at the 
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edge of the poverty line and the children were deprived of the kind of 


education that they desired, especially music lessons.”"! 


Mother and Father Horch 
Ben’s wife, Esther, characterized Mother Horch as a kind, gracious and 
very affectionate person: 


She had pierced ears and wore little gold rings in her ears. 
When she lost one, she continued to wear only one. She was 
not a sharp dresser and often Father Horch resented her sloppy 
appearance. When he bought her a pretty dress it would hang in the 
closet unworn. On occasion Father Horch would refuse to go out 
with her unless she changed her clothes, but she was adamant and 
they stayed at home, much to the disappointment of the children 
when they were small. Her wool hose usually sagged and the teen- 
age sons referred to them as having a “perm.” On the other hand 
she seemed to admire the pretty clothes and jewellery worn by her 
daughters-in-law and would remark, “e/ das ish arg schén’” [Wow, that 
is really pretty]. For herself, her practicality stood in the way and she 
considered fine clothes too expensive for herself... 

Mother Horch was very possessive of her sons, and her 
daughters-in-law at times were annoyed because she interfered 
with the way they ran their households and told them that her sons 
preferred things the way she did them, especially when cooking 
food... Financially [Mother Horch] managed the household with 
shrewd frugality and thrift. Money was scarce and Father Horch 
often spent it unwisely. 

Mother Horch was devoutly religious, loved to read the Bible 
and interpreted the end times as portrayed in the Book of Daniel... 
Mother Horch was also musical in her own lay style. She liked to 
play her mouth organ. She sang mostly hymns, but when she was in 
the Home for the Aged [in Morden, Manitoba] she began to recall 
the [German folk] songs of her youth...'? 


Esther described Father Horch as a man who had an eye and ear for 
the artistic: 


He loved beautiful furniture, fine china, and did not take into 
consideration the more practical aspects of spending money. When 


11 Binder BH-06, 9-10. 
12 Binder BH-01, 35-42. 
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he ran his experienced fingers over a piece of wood and found 
it wanting in texture his usual remark was, “It’s junk, just junk!” 
Father Horch had a tendency to be negative... 

Somehow their marital relationship of extreme practicality 
and artistic sensitivity did not work out too well for a compatible 
marriage relationship, but in spite of their contrary outlook on 
life they raised a fine family of five boys and one daughter, all 
exceptionally artistic but also practical... 

Father Horch was a gourmet cook. He had learned this in Russia 
as a chef in the Japanese War. The meals he prepared were expensive 
but first rate. He would say, “Tewer aber auch Werf’ “Expensive, but 
worth it?’]. Mother Horch’s frugality stood in the way when it came 
to preparing meals but she had several specialties that were always 
appreciated, like Schupfnoodeln, cabbage perogies and several other 
unique dishes. For special occasions Father Horch was requested by 
the family to prepare the meal. A Christmas turkey dinner, planned 
and prepared by him lacked nothing in the culinary art and his Strudedn 
and Kas Kuchen [cheese cake] have yet to be equalled... 

After age 40 Father Horch did not work for a living, due partly to 
a back injury and partly because he felt the children owed him a living, 
This created a great deal of friction between him and the children and 
was very taxing on Mother Horch...To drown his frustrations Father 
Horch frequently imbibed in an excess of alcoholic drinks... 

On occasion, when the company pleased him, he could be 
delightfully entertaining. When his children performed in public 
he was proud of their achievement, knowing full well that he had 
contributed nothing to the skills they had acquired... 

He also had a good sense of humour, especially when the 
ignorance of people amused him he could be quite ironic, like when 
a fellow-worker asked him, “Do you really believe that the earth 
is round?” He replied, “Of course not, in fact, I helped build the 
fence around the edge so Dummkopfs like you wouldn’t fall off the 
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edge. 


Esther concluded her characterization of Ben’s parents with these words: 
“Mother Horch’s strength of character, balancing rationality and steadfast 
faith has left its imprint on the family. Some of these qualities were 
missing in Father Horch, but we like to remind ourselves that he was a 
very gifted and skilled craftsman, a builder of period furniture, who loved 


13. Ibid. 
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it for its beauty and seldom realized its worth in the marketplace. He was 
also an organist and pianist with a rare sense of musicality that brought 
him the admiration of many people for his time. When the notes were not 
available he improvised. He also had a flair for story telling that held visitors 


spellbound. Unfortunately these virtues diminished as he grew older...” 


World War I 

The outbreak of war in Europe on 1 August 1914 created difficulties 
not only for Germans in Canada, who had previously been among the 
most welcome of immigrants, but also for other “aliens” who had at 
one time been a part of the German or Austro-Hungarian Empires. 
Thousands of Ukrainians, Romanians, Poles and others were interned 
in concentration camps, chiefly in Western Canada; others had to be 
registered and fingerprinted, and lost the right to vote." 

The war produced strong anti-German sentiment in school and public 
opinion. Both Ben and Ed experienced verbal and physical attacks from 
Anglo-Canadian students on the one hand, and their Slavic (Ukrainian and 
Polish) neighbours on the other. Indeed, Ed recounted numerous stories 
of having to defend himself in fights with local Ukrainian boys. 

Emmanuel remembered that Father Horch sometimes put a big trunk 
in front of the door at night for protection; Emmanuel also recalled 
seeing a German man being beat up on the street by returning soldiers.'” 
In an attempt to anglicize their name and hide their ethnic identity, the 
boys changed its pronunciation from the German ‘Horch’ to ‘Hortch’ (to 
rhyme with porch). 

It was during the war, in the winter of 1916-17, while working at Frank 
Dow Sash & Door Co., that Father Horch suffered a debilitating accident. 
He and another worker were lifting a large box filled with wood scraps; 
while he was walking backwards, Father Horch slipped on an icy patch 
and fell, stretching everything inside. He was treated by Dr. Hiebert, even 
though Father was unable to pay for the treatment and his medications. 


14 Binder BH-01, 6. 

15 Jean R. Burnet and Howard Palmer, Coming Canadians, 326. 
16 Ed Horch, Interview, 19 March 1987. 

17 Emmanuel Horch, Interview, 1 September 1994. 
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Father was on relief (social assistance) for months. As a sign of gratitude, 
he later gave Dr. Hiebert a beautiful hand-made table. 

“That’s where the trouble started?’ recalled Ed.'® Alcoholism was 
a common problem for many men in Winnipeg at that time and often 
grew out of “the difficulties of male heads of families in coping with the 
unfamiliar conditions of the new country and new settlement.’ In Ben’s 
case this lead to serious incidents of physical abuse from his father. He 
admired his father, his humour, his storytelling gift, and his musical ability; 
but Father Horch was a strong-willed, angry man with a violent temper, 
especially if he had been drinking too much. 

Because of Father Horch’s injury, Ed had to quit school in 1917, after 
completing Grade IV, in order to help support the family. He went to 
work making gloves at Northland Knitting, at 672 Arlington Avenue, and 


worked there for the next 60 years.”° 


Spanish Flu Epidemic 

Soldiers returning from Europe in 1918 brought the Spanish influenza 
virus to Manitoba. The first casualties were reported on 3 October 1918. 
The epidemic raged all winter throughout Canada and the United States, 
and did not leave the Horch family untouched. Ben recalled that brother 
Ed was the first to get sick, along with brothers Emmanuel and Reuben. 
Ben himself says: “I felt I just had a mild dose of it, two or three days.””! 
Both parents also fell ill; his father was sick just a day or two. 

Esther was still living with her parents in Saskatchewan at the time and 
remembers that her mother, working as a registered nurse, had to deal with 
many patients. The local school was turned into a hospital. She remembers 
her mother remarking that it was the farmers, used to breathing clean 
country ait, who succumbed first to the disease. People raised in an urban 
setting, with dirty and dusty streets and homes, seemed to have more 


resistance.” 


18 Ed Horch, Interview, 19 March 1987. 

19 Jean R. Burnet and Howard Palmer, Coming Canadians, 84f.; see also James Gray, The 
Boy from Winnipeg, 20-26. 

20 Binder BH-01, 47 

21 Ben & Esther Horch, Interview, 19 Jan 1987. 

22 Ibid. 
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Ben had just started Grade IV in September 1918 and recalled that 
all schools were closed by mid-October, and remained closed for all of 
November and part of December. 

Anna Bestvater writes that several members of the North End M.B. 
Mission died. The casket factories were unable to keep up with the demand 
for coffins.” Father Horch, after surviving the flu, recovered enough from 
his debilitating accident so that he could work for about one year at the 
Winnipeg Casket Co. on Dufferin Avenue. 


Winnipeg Strike 

Father Horch was still employed at the Winnipeg Casket Co. during the 
famous Winnipeg Strike of 15 May to 26 June 1919. Ed Horch remembers 
that union people came around and said “you all have to go on strike.” 
Father said he didn’t want to go on strike, because they were so poor — “I 
got a family and only got one boy working and he’s on strike.” At the time, 
Ed was still working at Northland Knitting and was forced to go on strike 
with the rest of the employees there. Father Horch’s boss at Winnipeg 
Casket said, “You go on strike and I'll bring you your weekly pay so your 
family has something to live on.” Ed junior recalled that the boss did so 
for the next seven weeks. 


Music in the Horch Family 

Later in 1919, Father Horch got an offer to work for $1.25 an hour as 
a carpenter at the Melotone Talking Machine Co., an early manufacturer 
of record players. The company was run by two Jewish men and sold 
machines all over Canada. The shop was located on Main Street, south 
of Higgins; the foreman was a burly German named Mr. Oettel, whom 
Father Horch knew as a member of the Lutheran Christuskirche. In fact, all 
of the fifty employees working there were Germans. Father Horch’s job 
was to build the wooden cabinets for these early record players.” 

After several weeks on the job, Father Horch brought home one of 
these record players, and soon the strains of classical music were being 


23 Anna Bestvater, “Amazing Grace: the life story of William J. Bestvater,” 23. 
24 Ed Horch, Interview, 19 March 1987. 
25 Ibid. 
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heard in the Horch household. Ed junior recalled buying records for 75 
cents at the Winnipeg Piano Co. on Hargrave Street, at MacLean’s, and at 
Eaton’s. The family became acquainted with Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, 
the Poet and Peasant and Light Cavalry Overtures by von Suppé, Brahms’ 
Saphische Ode, Rachmaninoff’s Symphony No. 2, and Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite. 
Ben also remembered that, “As a boy-soprano I could belt out quite a 
few of the themes from Ezn He/denleben by Richard Strauss; this netted 
me nickels and dimes in shows I put on for visitors in our family living 
toom.””° 

A favourite with the family was Harry Laudet’s singing of Scottish folk 
songs like “I like to get up in the morning”, and “There’s a wee hoos by 
the heather.” Added to these were also records of German folk songs like 
“Holzaction,” “Morgen muss ich fort von hier,’ “Eine Kugel die kommt 
geflogen,” and recordings of English hymns, like “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
sung by Henry Burr. Father Horch played many of these songs by ear on 
the old harmonium (made in Berlin, Ontario) in the family’s living room. 

Esther writes: “Where and when Father Horch’s love of music began 
was unknown to the family, but that it was a very integral part of his life 
manifested itself, in that he wanted the children to make music rather 
than waste their time just playing outside with other kids in the evenings. 
However, he was not willing to pay for music lessons, so the incentive to 
do this had to come from other sources and small savings from papet 
routes.”?’ 

As a boy, Ben remembered walking to a violin teacher on Logan Avenue 
and asking him how much he charged for lessons. The reply was, “Fifty 
cents.” The teacher then asked Ben to play for him. Ben had already taught 
himself the basics and played so well that the teacher said, “For you it will 
be 75 cents.” Needless to say, Ben could not afford such extravagance and 
walked home dejected. 

Brother Ed, after he began working at Northland Knitting, used his 
own money to buy an old upright piano, which was squeezed into the 
family’s small living room. He also purchased the family’s first violin, 
“probably,” recalled Emmanuel, “from Mr. Dojack [Frank Dojacek] at 


26 Esther Horch, Binder BH-06, 231. 
27 Esther Horch, Binder BH-01, 30-31 
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Winnipeg Musical Supply, and wrote away for a correspondence course on 
violin playing. He and Ben never had a [violin] lesson in their lives. They 
learned from books, from trial and error, and from watching others.””* 

Later, Ed also purchased a cello for himself. He and Ben loved to tell 
the humorous story of their mother’s initial reaction to the cello — she 
asked how Ed was going to fit this instrument underneath his chin. 

Younger brother Emmanuel [Mel] recalled that at first he was not 
allowed to touch the violin, but Ben explained the basic idea of fingering 
to him, With this initial instruction, Mel practiced the fingering for a 
favourite hymn, “Was macht mich von Siinden rein,” on his arm at school. 
He knew where Ed had hidden the violin, and one day after school, before 
Ed came home from work, Mel picked up the violin and began playing 
the song he had practised at school. Ed and Ben quickly recognized their 
young brother’s natural talent; he must have been about 7 or 8 years old at 
the time. Soon Mel was playing his own violin along with Ben, Ed on cello, 
and their sister Emily at the piano. 

Many years later, Ben recalled that he and Mel often played Pleyel violin 
duets. “Of course I was playing first violin and Mel second. One day, while 
playing a slightly more difficult opus, he stopped in the middle of it, and 
in that slight, but cute, stammer of his he said, ‘Why don’t you let me play 
first and you second; then we won’t have to stop so often.’ Ever since that 
time I have played second fiddle to him.”” 

Ben’s younger brother Reuben also picked up the violin, and baby 
brother Albert learned to play the flute. Albert often spoke of the day that 
Ben said to him: “You'd better learn to play an instrument, boy, or you'll 
end up being a shoemaker.” Since there were already three violinists in 
the family, Ben thought that Albert should try the flute and bought him 
an old one for $8.00. Albert was fascinated, but had no money to pay for 
flute lessons. Instead he bought himself an Otto Langley Flute Tutor and 


taught himself, “but Ben would offer suggestions and critique.” 


28 Emmanuel Horch, Interview, 12 July 1994; see Frank Dojacek Collection, MPA, P 
518-553. 

29 Ben Horch, notes for the Emmanuel Horch Appreciation Evening, September 1985, 
Binder BH-18, 28. 

30 Albert Horch, Interview, 27 July 1994. See also, Mary M. Enns, “Albert Horch’s 
mastery of the flute began with a brother’s gift,” Mennonite Mirror, February 1987, 5-8. 
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Ben, Emmanuel and Albert all spoke about another important musical 
influence in the home — the radio. Beginning in the early 1920s a “radio 
listening boom” swept Winnipeg.*’ Young boys all over the city quickly 
learned to build their own crystal sets with parts scrounged from the 
neighbourhood or purchased legitimately at Eaton’s. In the Horch family, 
young brother Reuben was especially adept in this department. Soon the 
boys were listening to orchestra concerts: “the Boston Pops on Saturday 
night, the New York Philharmonic on Sunday afternoon and the Ford 
Symphony from Detroit on Sunday evenings,” recalled Albert.” 


31 James Gray, The Boy from Winnipeg, 14 ff. 
32 Albert Horch, Interview, 27 July 1994. 
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2 wi #3 peut, “ = iA vi! 
The Horch Brothers: Emmanuel, Albert, Reuben (ca. 1941) 
(Source: Paul Horch Photo Collection) 
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Ben Horch spent his entire adult life as a member of one or another 
of the various Mennonite and Mennonite Brethren churches in Winnipeg, 
and was known to many people as “Mr. Mennonite Music.”' Yet, his 
contribution to musical developments in the Mennonite church as a whole 
would not have been possible had it not been for his musical Lutheran 
home environment. While Ben’s church orientation was M.B., the home 
environment remained Lutheran. He says, “My father was the organist in 
the M.B. church...and he made no difference between sacred and secular 
music, if it was beautiful it was good enough for him.” Ben spent a lifetime 
trying to reconcile the classical music he heard at home with the music of 
the Mennonite Brethren church. 

Ina real sense, Ben was a true Anabaptist, although he did not become 
familiar with this word and its meaning until the mid-1950s. He was baptized 
as an infant into the Lutheran church in Russia, and then re-baptized upon 
confession of his faith as an adult into the M.B. church in Winnipeg. He 
became a Mennonite by conviction not by birth. He was not an ethnic 
Mennonite and felt the distinction all his life. “My Lutheran perception as 
to how Christian life was to be experienced and lived was at variance [with 
the M.B. perception]. Though I tried to be an ethnic Mennonite for Esther’s 
sake, it never worked.” 


Christ Lutheran Church 
Ben was baptized as an infant in the Lutheran church of his home village 
Preidorf in Russia. In Winnipeg, the Horch family attended services at the 


1 “Benjamin Horch, Mr. Mennonite Music of Winnipeg,” Festival Quarterly, Summer 
1977. 

2 Ben Horch, Interview with Hilda Dueck, 15 November 1982. 

3 Ben scribbled this sentence on a scrap of paper, found in his Shoebox Notes. 
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German Lutheran Christuskirche led by Pastor Johannes Kroeger, who had 
greeted them at the CPR train station upon their arrival in Winnipeg in 
December 1909. 

This Lutheran congregation had been organized in the North End 
in the fall of 1905, with ten charter members, under the leadership of 
Pastor Gehreke. Meetings were first held in a small chapel constructed 
on Pritchard Avenue, but within a few months this building was moved 
several blocks north to Aberdeen Avenue, and enlarged to accommodate 
a gtowing membership as well as a private German church school. At this 
time, Pastor Gehreke was replaced by Gustav Spohr from the Lutheran 
Seminary in St. Paul, Minnesota. Three years later, in October 1909, 
Johannes Kroeger, also from the United States, was called to replace Spohr 
as pastor of the congregation.* 

By December 1910 the congregation, which would eventually become 
the largest German Lutheran congregation in Western Canada, had 
increased to 135 members and outgrown the small chapel on Aberdeen. 
A large new church was built nearby, on the corner of Andrews and 
Aberdeen, and dedicated on the First Sunday of Advent, 27 November 
1910. 

Ben and Ed recalled that the majority of church members were Volga 
Germans, from the Saratov region of Russia, who had arrived in Winnipeg 
around the turn of the century. A study of the church’s records from 1907 
to 1915 shows that almost all of the youths confirmed during these years 
were born in various Saratov villages in the 1890s and early 1900s.° No 
more than a handful had been born in Volhynia, Austria or Germany, or 
Manitoba. 

Ben’s most lasting musical memory of the Christuskirche was the 
congregational singing, with its forced and nasal tone, and the slow and 
highly embellished style of singing brought by parishioners from the Volga 
region. Later, Ben learned that this style of singing was not unlike the “Old 
Way of Singine’ (Ok Wes) common among Old Colony Mennonites in 


4 MPA, P 4200, “Geschichte der ev. luth. Christusgemeinde zu Winnipeg.” Additional 
information is found on the church’s webpage: www.christlutheranchurch.mb.ca 


historyarchives.htm. Ben and Esther both remembered Pastor Spohr as the father of 
Arnold Spohr, artistic director of the Royal Winnipeg Ballet from 1958-1988. 
5 MPA, P 4200, “Kirchenbuch (1) der evang. luth. Christusgemeinde,” 89-110. 
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Russia up to the 1870s and their descendants in Manitoba, Alberta and 
Mexico to the present day.° Ben’s brother Ed, who took lessons with 
the church’s organist, Herr Hornagel, recalled how Hornagel often cussed 
under his breath at the people when they sang in church, and called them 
“Thr dumme Bauernf? (You dumb peasants!). Ed added, “If you knew a 
chorale and tried to sing with them it was impossible.’ The church also 
had a choir and a Posaunenchor (brass band), but neither Ben nor Ed could 
recall details of what was sung or played. Ed only remembered that “the 
choir sang good.”* 

The congregation’s official record books (Kirchenbiicher) provide 
interesting and important details about the Horch family. For instance, 
Ben’s sister Emily, who was born in Winnipeg on 10 January 1910, is not 
listed in the baptismal records. Since most children were baptized within 
a month or two after birth, this allows us to determine that the Horch 
family probably left Winnipeg for Ashley, North Dakota, by late February 
ot eatly March, before the baptism could take place. 

The church records do list the birth of Reuben Horch on 26 March 
1911, and his baptism on 14 May 1911. This indicates that the Horch 
family returned to Winnipeg from North Dakota by March 1911 and again 
joined the fellowship of the Christuskirche. Tragically, this “first” Reuben 
died less than one year later, on 4 March 1912, as is indicated in the “Tofen- 
Register (Record of Deaths). 

The Horch’s next son, Emmanuel, was born 21 December 1912 and 
baptized on 19 January 1913. He is listed as #487 in the baptismal register. 
The “second” Reuben was born on 21 January 1915 and listed under #764 
of the baptismal register. His godparents included Heinrich Bernhardt 
and Jakob Schalz, but no date of baptism is given. This tells us that the 
Horch family probably left the Christusgemeinde to join the North End M.B. 
Mission before the baptism could take place.” 


6 Ben Horch, Interview, 19 January 1987. On the ‘Old Way of Singing’ see Wesley 
Berg, “Hymns of the Old Colony Mennonites and the Old Way of Singing,” The Musical 
Quarterly, 80 (Spring 1996), 77-117. 

7 Ed Horch, Interview, 24 February 1987; Ben Horch, Interview, 19 January 1987. 

8 Ed Hotch, Interview, 24 February 1987. 

9 MPA, P4200, “Kirchenbuch (1) der evang. Luth. Christusgemeinde,’” Reuben Horch, 
p. 44, “Tauf-Register” #311; p. 138, ““Toten-Register” #108; Immanuel [sic] Horch — 

p. 53, “Tauf-Register” #487; Reuben Horch — #764. 
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Wirttemberg Pietism 

The Horch’s decision to leave the Lutheran church grew in part out of 
their long association with a distinctive tradition of Pietism found among 
Lutherans in Wiirttemberg and their Swabian descendants in the Black Sea 
Region of southern Russia. Like all other forms of Pietism, Wirttemberg 
Pietism sprang from a spirit of opposition to a Lutheran Orthodoxy that 
was seen as dry, polemical, intolerant and lacking in concern for practical 
piety. Pietists believed that the reformation of doctrine inaugurated by 
Martin Luther in the 16" century needed to be completed by a reformation 
of life. Consequently, they emphasized personal renewal, individual growth 
in holiness, and concern for the inner experience of salvation and true 
piety more than with dogma; for Pietists the essence of Christianity lay 
not in doctrinal, organizational or liturgical structures but in the personally 
meaningful relationship of the individual with God. This relationship 
had to be nurtured in a devotional life that emphasized prayer and the 
reading of devotional literature, especially the Bible. Pietism also displayed 
a strong interest in evangelistic and missionary outreach, reasoning that if 
the Gospel was truly humanity’s greatest treasure it had to be shared with 
all.'° 

Two distinctive elements of Wtrttemberg Pietism, as exhibited in its 
central figure, Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752), were an emphasis 
on meticulous and critical biblical scholarship and on eschatological 
speculations on the return of Christ. Expectation of the Second Coming 
continued to play a prominent role in the teaching and preaching of his 
successors, men like Ludwig Hofacker and Wilhelm Hoffmann. It was 
Bengel’s prediction that Christ’s Second Coming would occur in the East 
(in Russia) in 1836 that was partly responsible for the exodus of so many 
Swabians from Wirttemberg to Russia in the early 19" century. When the 
prophecy was not fulfilled there were bitter recriminations, disputes and 
disunity in the Swabian settlements of South Russia. 

The task of restoring spiritual order to one of these settlements, situated 
just south of the Molochna Mennonite settlement, fell to a dynamic and 


10 See: F. Ernst Stoeffler, The Rise of Evangelical Pietism, Martin Schmidt and Wilhelm 
Jannasch, editors Das Zeitalter des Pietismus, Robert Friedmann, Mennonite Piety Through the 
Centuries. 
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charismatic young Swabian preacher named Eduard Wiist (1818-1859). 
He had a tremendous impact not only in his own settlements, but also 
on Mennonites in the Molochna villages. Through his sermons, mission 
festivals and personal contacts with various Mennonite leaders, Wiist played 
a key role in the founding of the Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia in 
1860, and contributed significantly to future musical developments within 
the M.B, Church." 

Some seventy years later, in the 1930s, it was another dynamic and 
charismatic young Swabian, Ben Horch, who was to significantly affect 
the direction of Mennonite musical development in Canada. It may 
seem ironic, but Ben Horch was only able to accomplish what he did for 
Mennonite music because he was of an ethnic Mennonite. As Ben wrote, 
“The musical background of my Lutheran family environment precluded 
any foreknowledge that what I was doing in the service of the church was 
‘trail-blazing;’ I was simply doing what came naturally. It was only years 
thereafter that I became aware that it wasn’t all considered the natural 
thing to do.”!” 


North End Mennonite Brethren Mission Church 

In November 1913, the Horch family began attending the Sunday 
evening services led by William Bestvater at the newly formed North 
End Mennonite Brethren Mission, located just two blocks south of the 
Christuskirche, at Burrows and Andrews. Bestvater had an easy, outgoing 
personality, and according to Ben, “he was a spell-binding speaker and 
Bible expositor...with a tremendous wit.”'? Ben later wrote, “We were 
attracted to this hillbilly church where gospel songs held us spell-bound 
with rhythmic excitement and sermons that were jovial and radiant with 
the joy of Christian experience.” 
The North End M.B. Mission had been established in the spring of 


1909. Its founding members included a small number of Mennonite 


11 Peter Letkemann, “Hymnody and Choral Music of Mennonites in Russia,” 218-223. 
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Brethren families (Tilitzky, Ewert, Penner, Loewen, Reimer) who had 
moved to the city from Winkler about 1906, and a number of German 
families of Lutheran and Baptist background (Trottno, Huget, Reich, 
Schott, Mandau, Pauly, Schlimming), who had come to Winnipeg from 
Russia (primarily the Volga Region, with some from Volhynia) in the 
early years of the 20" century. These families had been meeting in private 
homes in the Elmwood area and in the North End since 1906, with 
spiritual guidance provided by pastors Heinrich S. Voth, Peter H. Neufeld 
and Johann Warkentin from the Winkler M.B. Church. For several years 
these pastors commuted regularly to Winnipeg to serve the fledgling 
congregation." 

In the winter of 1910-1911 Rev. Johann Warkentin, who served as 
moderator of the group, purchased a vacant lot on the north-west corner 
of Burrows and Andrews, bought a small wooden chapel in St. Vital and 
had it moved it to the new location.'® The next step was to fulfill the need 
for a full-time resident pastor. At the annual meeting of the Northern 
District Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church in Dalmeny, 
Saskatchewan on 23 June 1913 it was decided to appoint William J. 
Bestvater to minister to the spiritual needs of the M.B. congregation and 
the many German-speaking immigrants in the North End." 

William Bestvater, together with his family, moved from Mountain 
Lake to Winnipeg in October 1913, in order to serve in a new role as 
city missionary, and assume leadership of the North End M.B. Mission. 
According to Anna Thiessen, church membership at the time stood at 32 
persons, only six of whom were of Mennonite background." 

Wilhelm (William) J. Bestvater (1879-1969) was born in Russia in the 
Mennonite village of Alexandertal (Alt Samara). In 1894 he immigrated to 
the United States and settled in Mountain Lake, Minnesota, where he lived 
with his older step-brother, Julius Adrian. Bestvater studied to become a 


15 Anna Thiessen, Die Stadtmission in Winnipeg, 7, Abe Dueck, “Pioneering an Urban 
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teacher and taught for several years at various schools in North and South 
Dakota. During the school year 1901-1902, he also attended the Light 
and Hope Bible Institute in Cleveland, founded by John A. Sprunger. 
Before leaving Cleveland in the summer of 1902, Bestvater was baptized 
by immersion and ordained by Rev. Sprunger.'” 

Church attendance grew rapidly after Bestvater’s arrival. The lively 
morning and evening services in the little church on the corner attracted 
many visitors, especially Lutheran and Baptist immigrants from the Volga 
Region (“Saratover’’), the Odessa Region (“Schwaben’’), and from Volhynia, 
speaking a colourful array of German dialects. Within less than a year 
more space was needed and arrangements were made to rent the North 
End Mission Chapel of the First German Baptist Church (now McDermot 
Avenue Baptist Church), located at Manitoba Avenue and McKenzie Street. 
This building, shown in the photograph below on page 42, was used by 
the North End M.B. Mission Church from 1914 until September 1917. 

At first, the Horch family attended only the evening services, while 
continuing to attend the morning service in the Christuskirche. Listening to 
the sermons of Reverend Bestvater aroused in Father Horch deep questions 
of faith, and over the course of the next yeat-and-a-half, Ben overheard 
several lengthy and intense, even “vehement,” discussions between his 
father and Pastor Kroeger about topics such as “infant baptism,” “being 
born again,” and the issue of “an experiential Christianity against a nominal 
ene 

Ben remembered his father and other like-minded church members, 
who felt that they didn’t fit into the strict liturgy of the Lutheran church, 
asking for permission to hold private Bible study and prayer meetings. 
But, Ben also recalled: “Pastor Kroeger there wouldn’t allow the pietist 
Lutherans, my parents were a part of that, to set aside an evening in 
the church itself for prayer meetings...so these people set up their own 


19 Anna Rose Bestvater Redekop, “Amazing Grace: the life story of William J. 
Bestvater.” It should be noted that J.A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 
157 and other sources are incorrect in stating that Bestvater studied at the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago. 

20 Ben Horch, Scribbler #6, 20; Ben Horch, Interview Notes for the ‘Ben and Esther 
Horch Appreciation Evening, 13 November 1981, #2-3. 
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prayer meetings in a house which was about three or four doors from our 
place’ 

Sometime in late March or early April 1915 (around Easter time) 
Ben’s parents made the fateful decision to finally break with the Lutheran 
Church and join the M.B. Church. A few weeks later, on Sunday, 23 May 
1915, Eduard and Katharina Horch were baptized and accepted into the 
membership of the North End M.B. Mission Church. Interestingly, the 
church minutes record that Ben’s future father-in-law, Rev. C.N. Hiebert, 
was one of several visiting M.B. ministers attending the North End Church 
that same weekend.” 

On 19 October, within a few months of their baptism, Father and 
Mother Horch were hired to serve as caretakers of the church for a six- 
month period at a total wage of $30.00; on 1 January 1916, Father Horch 
was elected to serve as Sunday School treasurer, and also to serve as an 
usher. On 2 May 1916 the congregation expressed appreciation to Brother 
Horch for his services as caretaker, and he was hired to serve another six 
months.” 

After Father Horch’s debilitating accident in late 1916-early 1917, Ed 
junior had to fillin as caretaker for the remainder of his father’s term. Two 
years later, at a church meeting on 5 April 1919, members of the church’s 
executive committee were asked to speak to Brother Horch, possibly 
about his growing drinking problem. This situation must have improved, 
at least temporarily, since three years later, on 1 January 1922, Eduard 
Horch was elected to the church executive committee. On 29 March 1922, 
the minutes record that he was elected to teach Class 6 in the Sunday 
School.” 

In the meantime, the small wooden chapel located at Burrows and 
Andrews was sold and moved in 1916, and a new stone structure built on 


21 Ben Horch, Interview, 19 January 1987. 

22 Baptismal records: CMBS, Canadian MB Conference Records, microfilm #91, 
Elmwood MB, p. 1647, member #48, Eduard Horch and #49, Katharina Horch. 
“Minutes of the Mennonite Brethren Church of Winnipeg,” Meeting #28 (22 May 1915) 
and Meeting #29 (26 May 1915), CMBS, Vol. 479, File 78. 

23 Minutes of Meeting #31 (19 October 1915), Meeting #33 (1 January 1916), Meeting 
#35 (2 May 1916). 

24 Minutes of Meeting #43 (5 April 1919), Meeting #52 (1 January 1922), and Meeting 
#53 (29 March 1922). 
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the same site was dedicated on 23 September 1917. Because of budget 
constraints, only the basement of the planned church was completed; the 
long range plan to construct a sanctuary on top of this foundation was 
never realized.” 


Music in the North End M.B. Mission Church 

Father Horch’s musical gifts were quickly put to use in the church 
worship services, and for many years he accompanied the congregational 
singing from the organ (harmonium). On 1 January 1922, the minutes 
record a decision to exchange the church’s old organ (harmonium) for a 
new one, and Rev. Nikkel, Eduard Horch and Mr. Ross were elected to 
look after this matter.” 

Ben’s older brother Ed began accompanying the Sunday School singing 
in 1916, at the age of 12, and sister Emily began playing piano several years 
later. Ben recalled, “She was very musical and didn’t chop it up vertically.” 
The Horch family as a whole would often also sing or play at the regular 
Sunday evening Jugendverein (Christian Endeavour) meetings.” 

Congregational songs were chosen primarily from Evangeliums-Lieder, 
a well-known collection of gospel songs edited by the American Baptist 
theologian Walter Rauschenbusch and gospel singer Ira D. Sankey. From 
the time of its publication in 1897, this collection became the unofficial 
hymnbook of most North American M.B. congregations until the early 
1950s. 

Ben recalled that Rev. Bestvater always conducted the congregational 
singing in a lively, rhythmic and “choppy” vertical style: “He was strictly 
a lay conductor in the Canadian tradition at that time and the music went 
vertically from chord to chord, from bar to bar, and the appeal to the 
congregation and to the singers was, the more rhythmic it was the more 
enjoyable it was, and God was praised...Liveliness was the key note and 
participation by everybody.”* Ben concluded: “We were a happy and 


25 This basement structure still stands today, and is used as a meat shop. 

26 Minutes of Meeting #52 (1 January 1922). 

27 Ben Horch, Interview, 19 January 1987, p. 1-2; Anna Thiessen, Die Stadimission in 
Winnipeg, 11-12; Emmanuel Horch, Interview, 12 July 1993; Albert Horch, Interview, 27 
July 1994. 

28 Ben Horch, Interview, 19 Jan 1987; Interview, 13 Nov 1981, question #3. 
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singing Christian fellowship of believers, eager and willing to learn from 
anyone who knew just a bit more than we did.” 

Rev. Bestvater also started and conducted the first choir of the 
North End M.B. church. The sung language of the church choir, as Ben 
remembered it, was a colourful mixture of various German dialects. Only 
three of the eleven singers were of Mennonite background: Katharina 
Loewen, Anna Thiessen and Anna Bestvater (daughter of William 
Bestvater). The repertoire consisted primarily of American gospel songs 
(in German translation) chosen from Evangeliums-Lieder, Zions-Klange (1914) 
and Neue Zions-Lieder (1919). These last two song books were prepared by 
J.J. Franz, a Mennonite Brethren church leader from Kansas, in cooperation 
with Daniel B. Towner, director of music at the Moody Bible Institute in 
Chicago. 

In Ben’s words, “The singing of the choir at this time was completely 
utilitarian to the needs of preaching the gospel. This early choir entered 
with spirit and excitement into what we all considered an important part 
of a mission ministry, not once questioning anything we sang, regardless 
of how merry the tunes were or how tempting the lilt of the rhythms.”” 

In addition to these American anthologies, the choir also sang from 
the songbook Sdngerbote, published in 1915 by William Bestvater’s friend 
and co-worker, Aron G. Sawatzky (1871-1935), a Mennonite Brethren 
minister and the foremost Mennonite choral conductor in Western Canada 
from 1903-1920. During almost two decades in Canada, Sawatzky was 
instrumental in organizing and leading choral festivals and conductors’ 
workshops in Mennonite Brethren communities throughout Western 
Canada and the American Midwest.*! 

Under Sawatzky’s guidance, Mennonite Brethren conductors in Western 
Canada organized the Northern Choral Association of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church in North America in 1906.° The annual conductors’ 


29 Ben Horch, “Brief Music Survey and History of the North End M.B. Choir [1961],” 
Binder BH-06, 124. 

30. Ibid., 124. 

31 Peter Letkemann, “Russian Mennonite Choral Conductors,” California Mennonite 
Historical Society Bulletin, 45 (Fall 2006). 

32 Wesley Berg, From Russia with Music, 48-52. Details can be found in the official 
“Protokollbuch der Nordlichen Sangervereinigung der Mennoniten Briider Gemeinde 
von Nord Amerika.” 
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workshops and choral festivals sponsored by this association provided 
inspiration and periodic instruction for many amateur Mennonite Brethren 
choir directors in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Sawatzky also published a 
monthly choral journal, which provided instruction, inspiration and an 
ongoing supply of new choral repertoire for M.B. conductors throughout 
North America. The first instalment of the journal Sdnger-Bote appeared 
on 15 April 1911 and continued monthly for almost seven years, until late 
1918. 

The songs that appeared in the journal were later collected into a 
songbook with the same name: Sdnger-Bote: Ein Liederbuch fiir Kirche und 
Haus (1915). The book went through several editions between 1915 and 
1920; the last edition contained 172 songs with notes, plus an additional 
seventy texts. Of these 172 songs, seventy were written by Sawatzky 
himself. Another twenty-six were written by other Mennonite composers, 
with names such as Barkmann, Bargen, Dyck, Enns, Klassen, Loewen, 
Siemens, Schroeder and Thiessen. Stylistically the songs fell into two broad 
categories: American gospel style or German Chorlieder (part-songs). 

Under the leadership of Jacob A. Kroeker and Heinrich H. Neufeld, 
conductors from the Winkler M.B. Church and its affiliates in southern 
Manitoba organized their own regional choral association in 1912. They 
held their first workshop in Winkler on 23-25 February 1912. J.A. Kroeker 
conducted the Winkler M.B. Church choir for almost 35 years, from 1906- 
1941; Heinrich Neufeld would later be asked to conduct the North End 
M.B. Church choir in 1925.*° 

William Bestvater participated actively in the third annual workshop 
of the Manitoba regional association in Winkler on 6-7 March 1914. He 
lectured on “Aussprache und Betonung’ — the topic of diction and expression 
was a standard feature of all Mennonite choral workshops in Russia and 
Canada for many years — encoutaging singers to enunciate the words 
clearly and sing with expression, so that the words and the message 
would communicate clearly to the listeners. Commenting on the “power 
of singing,’ Bestvater remarked that “singing is a powerful tool for the 


33 “Protokollbuch der Sanger Vereinigung zu Winkler [1912-1936],” CMBS, Vol. 215, 
file 133; “Minutes of the Mennonite Brethren Church of Winnipeg,’ Meeting #58 (1 
January 1926). 
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salvation of poor sinners; it has the power to comfort us, to cheer us up, 
the power to bring the seriousness of life to us and the power to light up 
our later years.” 

At the annual Northern District Conference, held in Winkler in June 
1914, the Manitoba Regional M.B, Choral Conductors’ Association became 
a part of the Northern Choral Association, formed in Saskatchewan eight 
years earlier. Aron Sawatzky was present at the conference and visited 


the North End congregation to rehearse some songs with the choir.” 


The Wayside Chapel Orchestra 

By 1921, the North End M.B. Mission’s official membership stood 
at forty-seven members, but the services were well attended by many 
visitors.*’ In that year, Bestvater accepted an invitation to move to Herbert, 
Saskatchewan, to reopen and teach at the Herbert M.B. Bible School. 
Both Ben and Esther were of the opinion that when her children came of 
marrying age, Mrs. Bestvater did not want them to marry Ko/onisten (non- 
Mennonite Germans), so “the Lord called them to Herbert, Saskatchewan 
to setve in the Bible School.” 

When Bestvater informed Conference leaders of his decision to go to 
Herbert, their first choice as a successor was the well-known evangelist 
C.N. Hiebert, Ben’s future father-in-law. Hiebert had served for many years 
as a travelling evangelist and colporteur, a “door-to-door” distributor of 
Bibles for the British & Foreign Bible Society, in Mennonite communities 
in Minnesota, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and Saskatchewan, and was 
also well known and well respected in Winnipeg. However, he declined the 
invitation, since he was still studying at the Bible Institute of Los Angeles 
(BIOLA) at the time. 


34 “Protokoll von der Zusammenkunft der Kreis Singer Vereinigung zu Winkler,” 
10-11. 

35 “Protokollbuch der NGrdlichen Saingervereinigung der Mennoniten Briider 
Gemeinde von Nord Amerika,’ 46-47. 

36 Anna Rose Bestvater Redekop, “Amazing Grace: the life story of William J. 
Bestvater,” mss. CMBS, Vol. 916, file 6, 21. 

37 1922 Year Book of the Northern District Conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church, 33. 

38 Ben & Esther Horch, Interview, 19 July 1991. 
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When C.N. Hiebert declined the offer to minister in Winnipeg, the 
M.B. Conference called young Erdman H. Nikkel (1893-1992) from Laird, 
Saskatchewan to assume leadership of the North End M.B. Mission. This 
decision was to have far-reaching implications for Ben’s future musical 
career. 

Erdman Nikkel had been born in southern Manitoba but moved 
to Saskatchewan with his family in 1899. He had received his religious 
training at the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, where he graduated in 
1917.” Nikkel was a very emotional speaker, who placed great emphasis 
on mission and outreach. Ben remembered that “he had a lot of charisma, 
lots of personality...we liked him. He loved all the young people and he 
was great with them.” Esther also remembered Nikkel as a very handsome 
man, and recalled that Ben’s mother “‘mistrusted him from the start because 
he used perfume and was always groomed just so.’”*” 

Like his predecessor, Nikkel also conducted the church choir and 
participated actively in the D¢rigentenkurse (conductors’ workshops) of 
the Northern Choral Association of the Mennonite Brethren Church in 
North America in the years 1920, 1921, and 1923.*! Under his direction 
there was no change in the choir’s established repertoire of gospel songs. 

Nikkel was also a self-taught, amateur violinist. Ben remembers that 
he played like a country fiddler, with the violin propped on his stomach, 
and sang at the same time. Nikkel combined his interest in music with a 
concern for outreach to youth, and with the help of the Horch brothers 
called together interested young instrumentalists in 1924 to form an 
orchestra. 

According to Emmanuel Horch, “Rey. Nikkel was walking home 
from church with us one evening and said he would like instruments to 
liven up and add variety to the Sunday evening Jugendverein programs...He 
indicated which instruments he would like — violins, trumpet, saxophone, 
sousaphone, etc. and Ben and Ed set out gathering friends to play. Nikkel 


played along initially, but he was not a very good player.” 


39 Erdman H. Nikkel, “Obituary,” Mennonite Brethren Herald, 4 Dec 1992, 29. 
40 Ben and Esther Horch Interview, 19 January 1987. 

41 “Protokollbuch der Nérdlichen Sangervereinigung der Mennoniten Briider 
Gemeinde von Nord Amerika,” 64, 66, 68. 

42 Emmanuel Horch, Interview, 12 July 1994. 
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Initially, Ben recalled, the group did not rehearse much; they played 
more for enjoyment. Under Nikkel’s leadership, they came together at the 
church on Sunday evening, played gospel songs before the service and 
accompanied the congregational singing.’ The Horch family provided 
three musicians for the orchestra: Ben (age 17) and Emmanuel (age 12) 
played violin, and Ed (age 21) played cello. Other young people from 
the congregation included the Schier brothers, Henry and Adam, on 
saxophone and trumpet, the Ross brothers, Willie and Victor, on trombone 
and sousaphone, Mandy Ross on piano and Peter Neufeld on violin. Most 
of the instruments were purchased at the Winnipeg Musical Supply store, 
run by the Dojacek family, who attended the McDermot Avenue German 
Baptist church. Franz Dojacek (1880-1951) was a successful Czech- 
born businessman who came to Canada in 1903. He operated Ukrainian 
Booksellers and the Winnipeg Musical Supply Store at 656-660 Main 
Street, and also published the German Newspaper Der Nordwesten.* His 
children, Charlie (clarinet), Frank (trumpet) and Mary (piano) all joined 
the orchestra for a time. Other non-Mennonites who played on occasion 
were a Ukrainian boy, Eddie Zubricki, a Russian boy, Johnny Murchovsky, 
and a Jewish boy, Matthew Klein. 

Early in 1925 Nikkel was forced to resign his position at the church 
due to an adulterous affair with a woman in the congregation. Ben and 
Esther never revealed details of his transgression; instead, they always 
ttied to remember him in a positive light. The M.B. Conference Yearbook 
for 1925 covered up the incident and cited a health problem as the reason 
for his resignation. Nikkel’s co-worker, Anna Thiessen, wrote only that he 
returned to Laird, Saskatchewan “verschiedener Ursachen halber’ (for vatious 
reasons). 

After Nikkel’s departure, the congregation invited Heinrich H. Neufeld 
to take over the choir. The leadership of the orchestra passed to the 17- 
year-old Ben, who was already exhibiting gifts for musical leadership. He 
later christened this group the Wayside Chapel Orchestra. 


43 Ben and Esther Horch Interview, 19 January 1987. 

44 Maria Rogalski, 100 Years and Growing, 11; MPA P 518-553, Frank Dojacek 
Collection. 

45 1926 Year Book of the Northern District Conference, 65; Anna Thiessen, Die 
Stadtmission in Winnipeg, 27. 
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Visiting preachers and conference leaders often heard the orchestra at 
the North End Church, and in the summer of 1927 invited them to play 
for the opening worship service of the annual Northern District M.B. 
Conference in Winkler on Sunday morning, 3 July. Emmanuel Horch 
remembered that Ben had selected an overture with difficult fast sixteenth- 
note passages, and told the violinists to play these as eighth notes, in 
other words, twice as slowly as marked, so that the piece would be more 


acceptable to the audience.” 


Intonation in the strings was sometimes a 
problem because the self-taught violinists weren’t certain how to play 
notes like A-flat. Ben’s suggestion was: “When we get to those notes just 
play them softer.””” 

The minutes of the conference proceedings do not specifically 
mention the orchestra, which played while the people were gathering for 
the Sunday morning service. But the conference secretary, AH. Unruh, 
begins his report with these words: “While the people were gathering for 
worship, the strains of beautiful and familiar songs of salvation such as 
‘Were marching to Zion, “There shall be showers of blessing, and ‘For 
God So Loved Us’ rang out throughout the large tent and prepared our 
hearts for the worshipful adoration of our dear Lord.””* 

Through his experience with the orchestra, Ben came to realize its 
potential to include larger numbers of people — especially young people 
— in the life and worship of the church, the potential to attract non- 
Mennonite players and listeners, and to reach out to a wider audience 


through music. 


Arrival of the C.N. Hiebert Family 

Erdman Nikkel’s replacement as city missionary and pastor of the 
North End M.B. Mission was Rev. Cornelius N. Hiebert, the man whom 
M.B. conference leaders had initially chosen to succeed Bestvater four years 
earlier. Hiebert was not a musician and could not really sing, In Esther’s 
words, “[He] hardly appreciated the arts in any form...He claimed that he 
once was invited to join a church choir. When they asked him which section 


46 Emmanuel Horch, Interview, 12 July 1994. 
47 Bertha Elizabeth Klassen, Da Capo, 6-7. 
48 1928 Year Book of the Northern District Conference, 1. 
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he belonged to, he said ‘erte Stimme (fourth voice, baritone). Asked how 
he knew, when he had never sung in a choir before he said, ‘Wei/ ich vier 
mal anders singe als die anderen’ (because I sing four times different from the 
others).”” 

Had Hiebert accepted the appointment in Winnipeg in 1921, the 
church choir would have needed to find a new conductor, and Ben may not 
have had the opportunity he did have later to conduct the choir himself. 
And there would probably not have been an orchestra. While Hiebert 
expressed appreciation and supported Ben’s work with the orchestra, he 
himself would never have taken the initiative to start such an ensemble, 
the way Erdman Nikkel had. 

The Hiebert family arrived in Winnipeg from Waldheim, Saskatchewan 
on 7 August 1925. Their oldest daughter and Ben’s future wife, Esther 
Mary, had been born in Mountain Lake, Minnesota on 29 July 1909. Shortly 
after her birth the family moved to Saskatchewan, where Father Hiebert 
was involved in evangelism and worked as a colporteur. They lived for 
short periods in Langham, Hepburn, Dalmeny, Waldheim and Herbert. 
The family moved so often, that as a child Esther once responded to the 
question, “Where do you live?” with the reply, “In a suitcase.” 

After several years in Saskatchewan, the family returned to Oklahoma 
in 1916. Esther writes: “Because my parents moved so often until I was 
16 years old, I attended many schools in a variety of places. Father always 
introduced me to a new school setting and having travelled a great deal 
with my parents, as an only child for the first nine years and meeting a 
lot of strange people, made it relatively easy for me to adjust to a new 
environment. I never missed a grade because of these changes...’”*! 

In 1919 the Hiebert family, which now included three children — 
Esther, Albert and Erwin — moved to Los Angeles, where C.N. enrolled 
for two yeats as a student at the Bible Institute of Los Angeles (BIOLA). 
The family was very poor, and in the summer months they moved into the 
San Joaquin Valley for the fruit-picking season, harvesting peaches and 


49 Esther Horch, C.N. Hiebert was my Father, 143-44. 
50 Ibid., 19. 
51 Binder EH-01C, 4. “Education.” 
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grapes.” This pattern would repeat itself twenty years later when Ben and 
Esther also travelled to Los Angeles to study at BIOLA. 


From Los Angeles, 
Saskatchewan. Here, at age 13, Esther b 
singing in the church choir. 


She writes: 


the family moved to back to Waldheim, 


egan taking music lessons and 
“My first teacher was a Mts. 


Janzen. We had no piano at home so I had to practice at my grandparents 
Harms’ place next door, or at my friend Elizabeth Willems’ house. It was 
also at this time that a lady by the name of Mrs. Penner, who had studied 
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voice in the US, took an interest in my singing voice. Mrs. Penner was of 
a non-Mennonite ethnic background and she introduced me to classical 
records, even opera. Her voice, as I recall, was operatic. We sang duets 
for fun and I appreciated the interest she took in my singing. Her talents 
were not really appreciated in the little Mennonite town she had come 
to after marriage and her husband wasn’t either. I often wonder what 
eventually became of her...From age 13 on, I always sang in a church 
choir. My first church choir conductor was Mr. FJ. Baerg, who was also 
my school teacher. He also sang both religious and folk songs. At church 
out main choir books were Zionsheder and Sangerbote...At age 16 we moved 
to Winnipeg and I immediately joined the choir at the North End M.B. 
Church. The conductor was Heinrich H. Neufeld. We continued many 
of the songs I had sung with FJ. Baerg, but we also sang some Lorenz- 
type anthems.” These anthems were found in choral anthologies such 
as Die Palme 3, Der Kirchenchor, and Die Sieges-Palme, from which the above 
example, “Selig sind die,” is taken. 


The Russlander 

The arrival of C.N. Hiebert in Winnipeg coincided with the arrival 
of hundreds of Mennonite immigrants from the Soviet Union. Between 
1923 and 1930 over 20,000 Mennonites fleeing communist rule in the 
new Soviet Union arrived in Canada. While most settled in rural areas, on 
farms and in small rural communities from southern Ontario to British 
Columbia, a significant number chose to settle in Winnipeg. The majority 
of the new immigrants belonged to the established Kirchliche Gemeinde in 
Russia and affiliated with the General Conference Mennonite Church 
in Canada; an estimated 15-20% belonged to the Mennonite Brethren 
church. 

In 1924, the North End M.B. Mission was the only Mennonite 
Brethren church in Winnipeg, and also the only urban M.B. church in 
Canada. Between 1924 and 1927, the membership of the North End M.B. 
Church increased by 485%, from 48 to 280 persons. These new members, 
all recent immigrants from the Soviet Union, settled in different parts 
of the city and eventually established two new congregations, the North 
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Kildonan M.B. Church and the South End M.B. Church. By comparison, 
the mother church in Winkler increased its membership by only 18%, 
from 324 to 383 persons during the same time. Prior to the arrival of these 
immigrants, Winkler and Winnipeg were the only M.B. congregations in 
Manitoba; by 1927, the number of M.B. congregations in Manitoba had 
grown to over 20 ‘Gemeinden’, established in towns such as Altona, Arnaud, 
Manitou, Niverville, Steinbach, Whitewater and many more. 

The new arrivals were designated as Rwss/ander, the people from 
Russia; they in turn identified those Mennonites already living in Canada, 
immigrants from Russia who had come to Canada beginning in the 1870s 
and continuing on up until the beginning of World War I, as Kanadier. 

Both of these terms “carried pejorative meanings...[and] were born 
not exactly out of profound respect...Both those who left Russia in the 
1870s and those who stayed, believed the other part to be in error and 
themselves to be right. Since then, a considerable spread had developed 
between the economic and cultural sophistication of the two groups and 
this gave rise to misunderstandings, suspicions and acrimony.” 

The American historian E.K. Francis observed that: “the two 
Mennonite groups were divided by cultural and class differences. In the 
eyes of the native Mennonites [Kanadier| the newcomers appeared worldly, 
overbearing, and unwilling to do manual labour. The Rass/ander people, on 
the other hand, found their benefactors, on whose good will they were 
dependent...backward...and uneducated.” 

Historian Frank Epp, himself born of Rassdinder parents, cautioned 
that neither of these two groups were a homogeneous community, but 
speaking generally, he said, “the Russ/ander were too proud, too aggressive, 
too enthusiastic about higher education, too anxious to exercise leadership, 
too ready to compromise with the state, too ready to move to the cities, 
and too unappreciative of the pioneering done by the Kamadier. As fat 
as the Russlander were concerned, the Kanadier were too withdrawn, too 
simple-minded, too uncultured, too weak in their High German because 
of their excessive dependence on Low German, too afraid of schools 
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and education, and too satisfied to follow traditions, social or liturgical, 
generation after generation without modification and change.” 

In Winnipeg’s North End the situation was different. As Ben observed, 
“The M.B. Church in Winnipeg was actually a mission to German- 
speaking peoples in the North End,” former German Lutheran and 
Baptist families who had emigrated from Russia to Winnipeg’s North 
End in the years before World War I.°’ In Russia, such Lutheran, Catholic 
ort Baptist Germans had been designated by Tsarist government officials 
as Kolonisten (colonists), to distinguish them from the Mennonites. The 
latter welcomed this distinction, because they considered themselves to be 
culturally, economically and religiously superior to the Ko/onisten. 

In Winnipeg, several dozen of these ex-Lutheran and Baptist German 
families, like the Horch family, had responded to the mission efforts of 
city missionaries William Bestvater and Erdman Nikkel and joined the 
M.B, Church. Though these families had been members of the Mennonite 
Brethren church for up to ten years, many of the newly arrived Russlander 
thought of them not as Mennonites, but as Ko/onisten. 

A sad, but true demonstration of this attitude was exhibited by the 
wife of a deacon in the North End Church, a recently arrived Russlander 
family. Esther recalled that the woman lived next door to the Hieberts on 
Mountain Avenue. When she learned that Esther was engaged to Ben, the 
deacon’s wife came to Esther’s mother to offer her condolences to Mrs. 
Hiebert that her daughter was marrying a Kolonist. 

As Peter Penner observed in his history of M.B. missions in Canada, 
this attitude raised “the question of what to do with the convert who 
did not quite fit ethnically — who was of a different culture... When the 
Russlander came, these twenty-five families who were there before them and 
had been re-baptized by immersion were made to feel like a ‘Lighthouse 
Mission’... How quickly the Russ/ander Mennonite Brethren who were now 
in the majority in Winnipeg had forgotten that the revival out of which 
they had been born in 1860 was introduced by Pastor Wiist, a Lutheran 
Pietist.’ 
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The arrival of the Rass/inder thus brought a period of tension into the 
life of the North End M.B. Church, as Mennonites struggled with the 
problem of the integration of church and missions. Ben recalled people 
in the church asking, “Don’t they consider us to be Christians?” He also 
overheard a Mr. Schween say to his father: “Das Ronne mann nit verstehn. Ich 
denk die Mennonite wolle uns nef’ (1 don’t understand; I think the Mennonites 
no longer want us). Oh, father says, this is not so. “War sed net so gelehrt. Die 
Mennonite die sind hoch gelehrt.’ (We are not that educated. The Mennonites 
are highly educated.). “Well,” Ben says, “these people were not very highly 
educated. My mother could barely read,” 

Among the Russinder were many experienced and well trained teachers, 
preachers, and choral conductors, who quickly moved into positions of 
leadership in their respective communities, sometimes supplanting older, 
more established Kanadier. Russlander conductors included K.H. Neufeld 
in southern Manitoba, Franz C. Thiessen (Rosthern, Winnipeg and later 
Abbotsford), John Konrad (Winnipeg), C.D. Toews (Niverville and B.C.), 
Nikolai Fehderau (Kitchener), Jake Enns (Waterloo), George Reimer 
(Yarrow), and David Paetkau (Rosthern). These men, and many more 
like them, contributed much to the development of choral singing among 
Canadian Mennonites in the years after 1924. 

Up until 1924, congregational and choral singing in the North End M.B. 
Church was dominated by the American gospel song repertoire contained 
in Evangeliums-Lieder, Neue Zions-Lieder and other similar collections. 
The preaching of Bestvater and Nikkel was dominated by American 
fundamentalist theology as represented by men such as Dwight L. Moody, 
R.A. Torrey, and C.l. Scofield. As a city mission church, the emphasis 
was placed on outreach and conversion, rather on distinctive Anabaptist- 
Mennonite teachings. Both the musical and theological emphasis changed, 
however, with the arrival of the Russ/inder in the years after 1924. 

The Rass/ander thought the services of the North End M.B. Mission 
were too noisy and “primitive” in character. They did not appreciate the 
lively music, and referred to the singing of the choir and congregation as 
“Hupsheder’ because of the lively, bouncy rhythms. C.N. Hiebert, on the 
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other hand, with his American upbringing and training, appreciated the 
music-making, 

The Russiinder were familiar with the gospel songs in Evangeliums-Lieder, 
but in Russia they had sung them in a different style — unaccompanied, 
slower, more restrained, with less emphasis on the rhythmic beat than on 
the clear enunciation of the text. They also brought the congregational 
song repertoire represented in their Drez-Band—which contained texts from 
three collections: the German Baptist hymnbook G/aubensstimme, Ernst 
Gebhardt’s Frohe Botschaft in Liedern, and Abram Kroeker’s Heimatklange. 

The Russlinder also brought with them a large and much mote varied 
choral repertoire, all-be-it in Z7ffern (cipher) notation, found in published 
choral anthologies such as Liederperlen, begun by Isaak Born in 1889 and 
continued by Raduga Publishing in cooperation with the South Russian 
Mennonite Brethren Choral Association until 1915. In addition to the 
gospel songs and gospel anthems already known to Mennonite choirs in 
Canada, the Liederperlen included a substantial repertoire of nineteenth- 
century German Chor/ieder (part-songs) and anthems by composers ranging 
from Handel, Mozart and Haydn to Mendelssohn, Silcher, Grell, and a 
host of lesser known German and Swiss composers.”! 

In 1961, Ben gave a talk at the Elmwood M.B. Church, recalling his 
feelings and impressions of those first years after the immigration: 


Among the young people of those days there wasn’t a one, and 
including the Pastor [C.N. Hiebert] who wouldn’t have been happy 
to make the language transition an immediate fact. The fact that such 
a transition never came about was the advent of you [Russ/ander| — 
many of you sitting right here in the benches tonight. 

The problem of holding on to the German language and the 
even bigger one of selling it to a practically native born Canadian 
M.B. Church Mission is something I shan’t go into, except to say 
that the fewest of us wanted to overcome the burden of staying 
with a church that spoke German so well, that for most of us it was 
a completely foreign language. 

In my own life I remember a period of one or two years at 
least in which I often had the opportunity of hearing our beloved 
and learned Dr. A.H. Unruh preach on many a Sunday morning 
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and no matter how I concentrated I wasn’t able to tell myself that I 
really understood what he had said... 

The M.B. Church in Winnipeg was in fact a mission to 
German-speaking peoples in the North End, coming from various 
denominations; generally people, who feeling a lack of evangelical 
zeal in their own churches amidst a dull musical program for the 
young people, we were attracted to this hillbilly church where gospel 
songs held us spell bound with rhythmic excitement and sermons 
that were jovial and radiant with the joy of Christian experience... 
The singing of the choirs at this time was completely utilitarian to 
the needs of preaching the gospel. This early choir entered with 
spirit and excitement into what we all considered an important 
part of a mission ministry, not once questioning anything we sang, 
regardless of how merry the tunes were or how tempting the lilt of 
the rhythms. At least we didn’t question anything musical until the 
first Russian immigration. 

Strange people, we thought, who cut their hair so short and 
wore antique looking boorstefe/ (felt boots), and almost anybody could 
preach, and often did even before he was invited. The Eznwanderer 
(immigrants) came in great numbers, overwhelming us with flawless 
German and, in groups by themselves, haranguing away in Russian 
that left us completely alienated and on the perimeter of a new 
religious and social order, we felt. 

Some of you came into the choir and we found our bridge of 
friendship to you in singing, slowly at first and over many months 
we began to sense an awareness of a different kind of musical 
understanding that you brought with you from Russia. You didn’t 
make an issue out of some of the livelier gospel songs we liked, but 
kept pointing out others that ultimately became associated in our 
mind as a happier integration of words and music for a unity of 
spirit that kept us constantly searching for better song material that 
expressed God’s Word with greater simplicity and often thereby 
with greater force. 

We heard and eventually began to love some of the new 
congregational songs you often referred to as ‘Kernleder” To my 
personal amazement, sermon anecdotes sometimes even referred 
to great classical composers with respect — something I had only 
learned at home, but not in any church experience prior to the 
immigration. A completely new concept of spiritual values in 
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singing sprouted in my thinking during these years singing bass in 
the back row.” 


The North End M.B. Church Choir, 1925-1929 

After the departure of Erdman Nikkel early in 1925, the North End 
M.B. choir invited Heinrich H. Neufeld to serve as conductor. Heinrich 
Neufeld (1876-1947) had come from Russia to Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
as a child in 1889. He taught school for several years in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, before moving to Winkler about 1903. Here he married 
Tina Kroeker, the sister to J.A. Kroeker (conductor of the Winkler M.B. 
Choir) and A.A. Kroeker (Ben’s long-time friend and mentor). Neufeld 
operated a print shop, and was also known as a distributor of patent- 
medicines and religious tracts. His brother, Rev. Peter H. Neufeld of 
Winkler was one of the founders of the North End M.B. mission in 1907. 
Heinrich himself had been active in the work of the Manitoba M.B. Choral 
Association since its inception in 1912. He moved to Winnipeg with his 
family in the early 1920s, where he continued to work as a printer.” 

Neufeld continued to sing the gospel song repertoire that the choir 
had learned from Sawatzky, Bestvater and Nikkel. He also introduced a 
popular new anthology — Ausgemdablte Lieder des Evangeliums. Ben and Esther, 
who both joined the choir in the fall of 1925, jokingly recalled that this 
collection came to be known as “ausgequdlte Lieder’ — literally, songs that 
had been “tortured to death,” because they were sung so often. 

The choir sang not only for Sunday morning and evening services, 
but also for funerals. One of the most tragic of these was for Heinrich 
Neufeld’s young 23-year-old nephew Hermann Peter Neufeld, who died 
of tuberculosis on 29 November 1926. Hermann was a gifted pianist and 
organist, who accompanied the congregational singing and on occasion the 
church choir. Esther writes that young Hermann was Ben’s closest friend, 
“also the first person in the North End M.B. church who had studied 
music seriously...Ben admired him and spent much time with him...His 


death was a traumatic experience for Ben.” 
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Heinrich Neufeld continued to conduct the church choir until the fall 
of 1928. Early in September of that year, Neufeld fell ill and was unable to 
attend the regular Friday night choir rehearsal. Esther recalls, “After a bit 
of hesitancy, Mr. Jacob Wedel who was then the choir president suggested 
that maybe the 19-year-old [Ben was actually 20 at the time] Ben Horch 
could rehearse with the choir, since he was the only one in the group who 
had taken voice lessons and studied music. Mr. Neufeld never recovered 
enough to resume his choir duties, so for the next eleven years Ben Horch 
conducted the choir. He brought in a new dimension of music-making 
from his love and acquaintance with music from his Lutheran-oriented 
home background.” 

This was the first time that Ben had conducted a choir, and yet, as 
Esther remembered, he seemed so natural and confident in front of the 
choir. Ben had been singing in the famous Winnipeg Male Voice Choir 
for almost two years and had observed its conductors Hugh Ross and 
Douglas Clarke closely during rehearsals. Given his gift of mime, Ben 
simply imitated what he had seen Ross and Clarke do. “Ross,” he writes, 
“was the all-inspiring idol for me. He remained that for me to the present 
date, especially where a cappella choral singing was concerned.” His future 
son-in-law, singer David Falk, was of the opinion that Ben “conducted 
them more by the strength of his personality than by his conducting 
technique...he had the intuitive good sense of how to move his body in 
accordance with the dictates of the music...the beat was clear and he was 
rhythmic.” 

Several weeks prior to this first rehearsal, Ben had been baptized on 19 
August 1928 in the Assiniboine River by Esthet’s father, Rev. C.N. Hiebert, 
and had become an official member of the North End M.B. Church.® As 
we know, Ben had already been baptized as an infant in Russia, and when 
asked to explain why he was being baptized again, he jokingly commented 
that he was “playing it safe.” 
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Ben was allowed to continue as choir conductor not only because of 
his musical talent, but more importantly for the church leadership, because 
he was now a member of the church. In those years, no un-baptized 
petson, no matter how talented, would have been allowed to assume such 
an important role of leadership in the worship life of the church. 

Many years later, in one of our many conversations, Ben noted that 
he had never asked to become choir conductor; instead the invitation had 
come to him as a calling, He writes, “I did not seek for a career among 
Mennonites, but I found acceptance, which surprised me. Actually, I was 
forgiven a lot simply because I was not an ethnic Mennonite and didn’t 
know better!” 

Ben always credited the choir president, Mr. Jacob Wedel, as the person 
who issued this “call” and encouraged him to take on the role that would 
determine his future career within the Mennonite Brethren community. 
“With the withdrawal of Brother H.H. Neufeld as director of the choit,” 
Ben said, “I was privileged to direct the choir in this new phase of musical 
development; and in the ten or eleven years following, the choir became 
the musical spearhead for a completely new motivation in singing for all of 
out M.B. choirs in Canada. Credit for its growth and musical and spiritual 
discernment I must tonight credit the choir’s beloved and longstanding 
president, Brother Jacob Wedel, whose faithfulness, Christian charity 
and dedicated zeal for spiritual values in singing became for me a prime 
motivation to find truth in the worship of God through music. I know 


that every singer has felt this from him in as great a measure as I have.” 
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At home, Ben grew up in a Lutheran environment, listening to a variety 
of musical styles, ranging from classical records and radio to hymns and 
folk songs. His father, as Ben says, “made no difference between sacred 
and secular music, if it was beautiful it was good enough for him.”! This 
Lutheran upbringing gave Ben an “inclusive” attitude to music; all music 
was acceptable and could be used in the service of the church. 

In the Mennonite Brethren community Ben encountered an “exclusive,” 
or as he termed it, a “pragmatic” view, towards music. In a fundamentalist 
environment dominated by American gospel songs in German translation, 
sung in a fast, rhythmic, bouncy style, anything that smacked of Kunst (art 
music) was frowned upon. Music had to serve the “pragmatic” goals of 
outreach and evangelism, bringing the Gospel to the people and people to 
the Gospel. 

At school Ben encountered a new style and a different world view of 
music, that of the dominant Anglo-Canadian society of Canada. In the 
classroom, the school chorus and later in the competition music festival, 
Ben learned to know and love British and Canadian folk songs, British 
choral music and Victorian hymns, all sung and performed in a style 
markedly different from that of his M.B. church environment. 


Strathcona Elementary School, 1915-1922 

Ben and his brother Ed began their schooling in Winnipeg in the 
German private school taught by Pastor Johannes Kroeger in the basement 
of the Lutheran Christuskirche on Aberdeen Avenue.’ Ben began classes in 
the fall of 1914, Ed sometime earlier. In our various interviews, neither 
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of them could recall any details or stories about the school; they only 
remained there as long as Father and Mother Horch were members of 
the Christuskirche. The parents’ decision to leave the Lutheran, and join 
the Mennonite Brethren Church in the spring of 1915 entailed that the 
boys were transferred out of the German school into the nearest public 
school — Strathcona School, located one-and-a-half blocks west of the 
Christuskirche, at the corner of Alfred and Mackenzie, about three blocks 
from their home at 659 Aberdeen. 

When Strathcona School opened its doors in March 1905, with an 
enrollment of less than 300 students, all but a few spoke English as their 
mother tongue. Most students were the children of railway men from 
Eastern Canada or the British Isles.* At the time, the area north of the 
CPR railway tracks was only sparsely settled. By the end of the first year 
enrollment increased to more than 400 students, and by the third year 
there were already more than 900 students, even though the school was 
built to accommodate only 500 to 600 children. 

Nearly all of the new students were the children of recent immigrants 
from Central and Eastern Europe — Germans, Ukrainians, Poles, Russians 
and Jews from the ethnically diverse territories of the Austro-Hungarian 
and Russian Empires. These newcomers not only filled the empty residential 
lots but in time displaced the original English-speaking inhabitants of the 
district, who moved to other parts of the city or left to settle elsewhere in 
the West. 

By 1915 enrollment had more than quadrupled to 1252 pupils. 
Ethnically, as indicated by languages spoken in their homes, these children 
fell into five major groups: 20% Slavic (Poles or Ukrainians), 22% German, 
42°% Jewish; 8% spoke a variety of other languages and only 8% were 
native English speakers.* 

One of the latter was the distinguished Anglo-Canadian author 
James Gray, who described his experience as follows: “[Strathcona| 
was a towerless Babel and during my short attendance I often felt 
completely out of place because I spoke no language but English.”° 
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Strathcona School 


(Source: MPA, William J. Sisler Coll., #233) 


Assimilating these large numbers of diverse peoples into the main- 


stream of Canadian life was an issue of great concern to Winnipeg’s 
Anglo-Saxon charter group, which looked to the public school “as the 
mightiest assimilation force for elevating the immigrant to the level of 
Canadian life.’’ John W. Dafoe, the outspoken editor of the Manitoba 
Free Press wrote: “We must Canadianize this generation of foreign-born 
settlers or this will cease to be a Canadian country in any real sense of the 
term.” 

Being Canadian, of course, meant being English. As the Hungarian- 
born writer John Marlyn wrote, “the only people who count are the English. 
Their fathers got all the best jobs. They’re the only ones nobody ever calls 
foreigners. Nobody ever makes fun of their names or calls them ‘bologny- 
eaters, ot laughs at the way they dress or talk. Nobody... cause when you’re 
English it’s the same as bein’ Canadian.””* 

Ben vividly recalled his first day at Strathcona School in April 1915. 
In spite of his protestations, Mother Horch insisted on accompanying 
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Ben herself in order to introduce him to the principal. But Ben’s mother 
could not speak English and this embarrassed Ben. When asked what 
the child’s name was, she tried to give the name Benjamin (pronounced 
“Ben-ya-min” in German) an English equivalent and pronounced it as 
“Bannerman.” Thus, in the official school attendance records, Ben was 
listed as “Bannerman” Horch in Grades I and IL.’ Unfortunately, there 
happened to be a local streetcar that stopped at Bannerman Street in the 
North End; when the conductor called out “Bannerman,” passengers 
would ring a bell to get off. Ben’s classmates often teased him by calling 
out: “Bannerman, Ding, dong, Horch.” Eventually his name was registered 
in Grade HI as ‘Benny’ Horch. 

Since the Horch family was not well off financially they were given 
“hand me down” clothing from time to time. Mother Horch was frugal 
and all the clothing, whether appropriate or not, was used. One of these 
items was a gitl’s overcoat that fit Ben perfectly; to his embarrassment his 
mother insisted that he wear it to school. He was so ashamed and afraid 
of being teased that he removed it before he got to school and hung it on 
a fence, hoping that someone would steal it. But no such luck befell him. 

The Half-Yearly Attendance Reports of the Winnipeg School Division 
No. 1 provide some interesting details about Ben’s school years.'” For Ben, 
Grade I classes began one week after Easter on 12 April 1915, with 63 
students in the classroom. His teacher was Gladys R.K. Lush. The 30 
June 1915 attendance report recorded that ‘Bannerman’ Horch had been 
present for only 28.5 of 49 school days; Ben’s brother Ed, who had started 
in Grade H earlier in the school year than Ben, had been present for only 
25 of 113 school days. 

When classes resumed in September 1915, Ben continued in Grade 
I. He remembers having a crush on his pretty Grade I teacher, Gladys 
Lush, and coming to school one day to find her crying at her desk. Later, 
Principal William J. Sisler came into the classroom and told the students 
that their teacher’s fiancée had been killed in action in France. She was 
unable to continue teaching and left the school. 
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Beginning in September 1916, Ben’s Grade II teacher was B. Stovel. 
His attendance during the first term was good, but in the second term (1 
January to 30 June 1917) Ben was present for only 66.5 of 116 days. His 
brother Ed, who was in Grade IV that year, was present for only 37 of 116 
days in the second term. 

Ed missed a lot of school, and recalled several embarrassing visits 
from the school’s truant officer.'' But he had to stay home to look after 
his sick mother; Father Horch was still recovering from his debilitating 
accident, and could not work. For this reason, Ed, who turned 14 on 22 
August 1917, quit school permanently after Grade IV in order to support 
the family. At the time, compulsory school attendance was required only 
to age 14.'* During the summer months, Ed worked as a water boy for a 
road construction crew in St. James; in the fall he got a job turning gloves 


at Northland Knitting. Ed was an intelligent and industrious young man, 
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Ben’s entry in Esther’s high school autograph book 


(Source: Binder BH-04A, 6) 
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and Ben admired him for making up the formal education he missed in 
school through night school, diligent self-study and voracious reading. 

Ben did not do well in school, and continued on as a mediocre student 
through Grades V, VI and VU. In each of these years class size was at 
least 50 students per class, so that there was not much time for teachers to 
give individual attention to students with learning difficulties. But Ben did 
show an aptitude for art, and he remembered that his Grade IV teacher, 
Margaret Baird, had encouraged his artistic gifts. A picture drawn later 
in Esther’s high school autograph book (see above), is the oldest known 
example of Ben’s artistic gifts.'° 


School Music — Singing 

One thing Ben did learn from school was a new way of singing and 
a new repertoire of British and Canadian folk songs. The principal of 
Strathcona School, William J. Sisler, wrote: “We soon found that our new 
pupils coming from Europe excelled our native Canadians in appreciation 
of music and ability in art...These subjects gave them a means of 
expression that did not require a spoken language...Music was taught in 
every classroom...Such songs as ‘Home Sweet Home,’ “The Maple Leaf, 
‘My Own Canadian Home, ‘O Canada, “Dominion Hymn, “The British 
Grenadier, and many others were known and could be sung by all the 
older pupils...” 

Sisler and his colleagues recognized that “a knowledge and love of 
music is something that gives pleasure to, and influences the character of 
any child, and this influence will continue throughout life...Canadian folk 
songs, patriotic songs and the best of the old favourites should be known 
by every child. It is true that we have not many Canadian songs but the 
few we have should be taught to our children.”!” 

To this end, Manitoba schools introduced a variety of songbooks 
“aimed at rousing a student’s interest in music, acquainting him with 
standard works and encouraging socially approved behaviour...These 
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15. Ibid., 64-65. 
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songbooks demonstrated a belief in song, in particular folksong, as an 
efficacious means not only of broadening and conditioning musical tastes 


but also of imparting social mores.’”’'® 


The songbook recommended and 
authorized for use in Manitoba schools during Ben’s school years was 
Tufts and Holt’s New Normal Music Course. It comprised graded exercises 
and songs grouped into sections, each illustrating a specific musical idea or 
fact.'7 

Ben acknowledged that his appreciation for the smooth, linear, 
horizontal flow of the melodic line, in contrast to the choppy, vertical, 
rhythmic style of gospel singing at the North End M.B. Mission, was learned 
from his public school teachers, all of whom were Anglo-Canadians. Theit 
emphasis on the linear flow of the melody was reinforced later by the 
British and Canadian adjudicators brought in every spring to adjudicate 
the vocal classes in the annual Manitoba Musical Competition Festival. 

Ben recalled attending evening sessions of the Festival with his father 
in the old Board of Trade building in the early 1920s. It may have been in 
1923, during the year that Ben was off school and working with his father. 
It was Ben’s first real encounter with the choral tradition of the dominant 
Anglo-Canadian society, and he remembered his positive impressions of 
hearing ‘English’ school choirs and church choirs for the first time. He 
also recalled that the adjudicators were often annoyed because of the 
hissing and knocking of steam radiators inside, and the noise of shunting 
locomotives outside the building, situated on Main Street, down the street 
from the large Canadian National Railway Terminal." 


Junior High School, 1922-1925 

In September 1922, Ben transferred to Isaac Newton School, located 
two blocks west of Strathcona School, on Aberdeen Avenue at Parr 
Street, for his Grade VHI school year. Ben remembered that his teacher’s 
name was Ethel Gillespie and that he got no more than passing grades. It 
seems he had lost interest in school, and had no real desire to continue his 
education. By the time he finished Grade VUI Ben had already received 


16 Natalie Kuzmich, “School songbooks,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 857. 
17 John Tufts and H.E. Holt, New Normal Music Course, 1913, Books 1, 2 and 3. 
18 Ben Horch, Interview, 19 January 1987. 
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more formal schooling than his father, and had completed twice as many 
grades as his older brother Ed. 

Father Horch, like his ancestors in Russia before him, probably thought 
that eight years of schooling were more than enough for a young man. At 
the age of 15 '/ it was time for Ben to learn a trade, start working and 
contribute to the family’s income, as young Ed had been doing for five 
years. 

With Ed’s help, Ben got a job at Northland Knitting, the glove factory 
where Ed also worked. It was not particularly satisfying work and Ben 
lasted no more than a few months. After that he went to work for his 
father, who had started an independent painting business after the owners 
of the Melotone Talking Machine Co. had declared bankruptcy. 

This is the way things might have stayed, with Ben working as a day 
labourer, enjoying music as a hobby, and participating in the choir or 
orchestra at church, had not his brother Ed stepped in. He convinced Ben 
that he needed to complete his High School education in preparation for a 
more meaningful career; and so, Ben was persuaded to go back to school. 
In later years, Ben often acknowledged his deep gratitude to Ed, who had 
been more of a father to him than his real father. 

In September 1924, at the age of sixteen, Ben returned to Isaac 
Newton School and enrolled for Grade EX classes. He was probably older 
than many others in the class of 43 students — quiet, shy and withdrawn in 
class at the best of times and probably even more so now. 

One of Ben’s few memories of this year was having to give his first 
public speech in front of the English class. He was supposed to talk about 
something of interest that he had discovered by himself, but he couldn’t 
think of anything — he was terrified. The day before the assignment was 
due Ben read somewhere about the notion of ‘pre-history,’ i.e. history 
before written records began. He wrote four or five short paragraphs of 
notes on the topic and the next day ad-libbed for ten or fifteen minutes 
on “How far does ‘no-history’ go?” Ben had no recollection whether his 
speech had made any sense, but his teacher seemed pleased with the effort 
and gave him a good grade. In later years Ben would often make use of his 
talent for “ad-libbing.” 

On 30 June 1925, at the age of 17'/2, Ben completed Grade IX. With 
Ed’s encouragement, Ben enrolled for Grade X classes at St. John’s 
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Technical High School. At the time, Ben was considering a career as a 
draftsman or, if he could complete university, as an architect. Ben enjoyed 
music as a hobby — making music with his siblings, playing in the church 
orchestra and singing in the choir — but there was never any consideration 
of music as career. There were no professional Mennonite musicians at 
the time who might have served as role models for Ben. And in any case, 
he did not have the money needed to pay for private music lessons with a 
good teacher in order to prepare for such a career. 

But the resignation of Erdman Nikkel as pastor of the North End 
M.B. Mission early in 1925 set in motion a series of events that would help 
to place Ben on the path of a musical career. Not least of these events was 
the arrival in August 1925 of the new pastor, Rev. C.N. Hiebert, with his 
beautiful young daughter Esther. 


St. John’s Technical High School, 1925-1928 

In September 1925 both Ben and Esther enrolled for Grade X classes 
at St. John’s Technical High School on Church Street. They were in the 
same Grade, but not in the same class. Esther writes: 


It all started at St. John’s Technical High School in 1925, where Ben 
and I were both students. I was a stranger in Winnipeg where my 
father had just taken over the pastorate of the North End Mennonite 
Brethren Mission Church. When I saw Ben at high school I felt a 
little more at ease with these 2000 students who were unknown to 


St. John’s Technical High School, 1928 
(Source: MPA, Winnipeg-Schools, N15577) 
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me. He looked familiar because I was sure I had seen him at my 
father’s church, so I took the initiative, walked up to him and said, 
“Aren’t you Mr. Horch? I think I saw you at our church on Sunday.” 
He told me later that I took him by surprise, especially since it was 
the first time anyone had ever called him “Mr. Horch.” Ben had 
missed a year of school to work, so he was 18 and I was 16 at our 
first meeting. From then on we were school friends. He carried my 
books home from school and somehow we both timed this walk 
so we usually “accidentally” met. My father was convinced that I 
was much too young to be interested in boys. When I admitted that 
Ben Horch had kissed me good night when he brought me home 
in the evenings, father wrecked a book and broke a bowl, but this 
didn’t disturb our relationship. Ben just kept on kissing me in spite 
of my father.'” 


Ben’s most influential teacher at St. John’s was his English teacher, 
Miss Ada Esther Turner. It was Ada Turner who sparked Ben’s interest 
in poetry and drama in Grade X. Ben always felt that she had lost her 
beloved during World War I and, as a result, had never married. Later, 
she adopted Harold Turner, well-known author of children’s books who 
wrote under the name David Turner. 

One day Miss Turner asked members of the class to audition for an 
upcoming theatrical production of excerpts from Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It. Rach person in turn was asked to read a poem of their choice. 
When it came to Ben’s turn, Miss Turner was surprised at the expressive 
way he read poetry. She asked him to stay after school that day and 
read some mote poetry for her. Ada Turner encouraged Ben to enter a 
poetry reading contest at school later that year. Ben did participate, and 
won a medal for his reading of a poem by one of his favourite poets, 
John Masefield (1878-1967), who would later be appointed British Poet 
Laureate in 1930. Another of Ben’s favourite poets was Walter de la Mare. 
Ben was especially fond of his poem “The Song of Shadows,” written in 
1913 and reproduced on the front pages of this book. 

The following year, the school’s music teacher, Mr. G.E. Snider, came to 
Miss Turner early in the school year to ask whether she could recommend 
any students for the school’s annual drama production the next spring. 
Such dramatic productions were an important part of school life. In the 


19 Esther Horch, Binder BH-04, 3-6. 
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25" anniversary yearbook, the editors write: “They instil in the pupil a love 
of literature... Acting also helps the student to overcome nervousness and 
is an aid to public speaking,””° 

Miss Turner answered Mr Snider, “Yes, I have one boy, Benny 
Horch.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Snider, “he’s too quiet; he never says anything in 
class.” 

“You'll be surprised!” said Miss Turner. 

Ben did try out and was chosen to play the pivotal role of ‘Feste, 
the clown, in Shakespeare’s comedy Twelfth Night. This role required not 
only a perfect sense of comic timing, which those who knew Ben, know 
he possessed to a great degree, it also required Ben to sing four famous 
songs: “O mistress mine, where are you roaming?” (Act II, scene iii), 
“Come away, come away, death” (II, iv), “I am gone, sir” (IV, ii), and the 
concluding song of the entire play, “When that I was and a little tiny boy” 
(V, i). 

Ben had sung in church with his family, but not as a soloist. He had never 
had voice instruction and had no money to pay for such lessons. However, 
the school’s principal, George J. Reeve, understood the importance of this 
role — both to the play and to Ben personally. He contacted Mr. Burton 
Kurth and arranged voice lessons for Ben. Ben never paid for the lessons 
himself, and always suspected that Mr. Reeve probably paid for them out 
of his own pocket, at least for that first year. 

Burton Lowell Kurth was one of Winnipeg’s leading voice teachers 
at the time. He had been born in Buffalo, New York, on 27 April 1890 
and moved to Winnipeg in 1909. Here in Winnipeg, Kurth studied with 
Herbert Witherspoon and Francis Fisher Powers. He also furthered his 
musical studies in New York and Chicago. In 1917 Kurth married the 
contralto Olive Quast, a member of the McDermot Avenue German 
Baptist Church. During his years in Winnipeg, Kurth served as organist 
and choirmaster at various churches, including Broadway Baptist Church 
and Young Methodist Church (later known as Young United Church). 
In 1921 he founded the St. Cecilia Ladies’ Choir. Both Kurth and his 
wife taught voice for many years in a studio at the Musical Arts Building 


20 The Torch — Jubilee Number, 1910-1935, 34. 
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(corner of Broadway and Hargrave), the headquarters of the Men’s Musical 
Club. Burton Kurth moved to Vancouver in 1929 to become organist and 
choirmaster at Chown United Church, and later became supervisor of 
music for Vancouver schools. He composed many songs and published 
the book Sensitive Singing, a book of advice for young singers, in 1973.7! 

The school’s production of Twelfth Night was scheduled for late April, 
1927, and Ben must have begun voice lessons sometime in the fall of 1926. 
Ben’s natural talent and his beautiful, light baritone voice made quite an 
impression on his new voice teacher, because on Kurth’s recommendation, 
Ben was asked to audition for Mr. Hugh Ross. Ross was the prestigious 
conductor of the famous Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, of which Burton 
Kurth was a member. At age 19, Ben became the youngest singer in the 
choir. For him, it was his first experience of “professional” music-making 
at its highest calibre. 

The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir was an enterprise of the Men’s 
Music Club, which had been founded in 1915. The choir was officially 
organized on 16 February 1916 under the leadership of George Price. 
By 1920, membership had increased to 69 singers — 32 tenors and 37 
bass-baritones, and included some of Winnipeg’s most prominent singers, 
including W.H. Anderson and J. Roberto Wood. On the death in 1920 
of founding conductor George Price, Cyril Musgrove was brought over 
from England to assume leadership of the choir. By arrangement with 
Holy Trinity Anglican Church, he and his four successors also served as 
organist and choirmaster at the church. Tragically, Musgrove drowned 
in the summer of 1921, and was succeeded by Mr. Hugh Ross, another 
Englishman, who served the choir, and the church, until 1927.” 

Ross was one of the most distinguished conductors ever to work in 
Winnipeg. Under his direction the choir became a polished ensemble and 
toured the United States in March 1922 with guest artist Percy Grainger, 
giving concerts in Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 
Edward Moore, reviewer for the Chicago Tribune wrote: “This is a male 


21 Ronald Gibson and Bryan Gooch, “Kurth, Burton” The Canadian Encyclopedia — www. 
thecanadianencyclopedia.com. 

22 Information gathered from the files of the Men’s Musical Club, Mss. 11, University 
of Manitoba Archives; and from the book Crescendo, written by one of the club’s 
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chorus and an amateur one...but never in a long course of attendance 
upon musical events was any band of amateurs ever heard like this one. 
For that matter, I am unable to recall any professional organization that 
ever did better... Here were 60 men singing so that never a word was lost. 
That in itself means complete polished perfection of attack, enunciation, 
rhythm, everything that turns singing into good singing,”” 

The following winter the choir undertook a second tour, culminating 
with a triumphant performance at Carnegie Hall in New York on 26 
February 1923. The choir received praise for “a fine quality of tone, a 
rich pianissimo, a sonorous forte, and commendable accuracy and finish” 
(New York Times), and was placed unequivocally “in the very front rank” of 
choral ensembles in North America (New York Posi).™ 

During the 1926-27 season, the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir gave two 
concerts: on 15 November 1926, with guest baritone J. Campbell McInnes, 
and on 1-2 March 1927, with guest pianist Percy Grainger. 

The regulations of the choir stipulated that each singer be a member 
of the Men’s Musical Club, an Association of Winnipeg’s most prominent 
business men. As a student, Ben was not eligible for membership in the 
Club, and thus, his name is not found in the list of choir members in the 
programs for these occasions. But Burton L. Kurth was a member of the 
Men’s Musical Club and the Male Voice Choir, and on his recommendation, 
and with the consent of conductor Hugh Ross, Ben did sing with the 
choir that year. 

Unfortunately, Ross left Winnipeg to become conductor at the Schola 
Cantorum in New York after the 1926-27 season; Ross later became 
chorus master for Arturo Toscanini. Ben only sang with Hugh Ross for 
one season, but it was to be a significant turning point in his life. He 
learned most of his conducting and rehearsal techniques not from books, 
but from closely observing Ross at work and mimicking his style later with 
his own choirs. 

Ben later said, “Of all the people I’ve studied with, I still don’t know 
of anyone who came near him in the power of communication, in artistic 


23 Clipping from an unidentified Winnipeg newspaper, found in the Nathan Arkin 
Collection, MPA, MG10, G26. 

24 Ronald Gibson, “Winnipeg Male Voice Choir,’ Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 
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strength and power. His was not just academic music-making; it was total 
communication From him, too, I learned that the secret of great art is to 
conceal the art.” 

In late April of 1927, Ben performed the part of Feste the clown in 
St. John’s production of William Shakespeare’s comedy Twelfth Night. Ben 
ended up being one of the stars of the show. Though Ben was naturally 
shy and withdrawn, on stage he took on a whole new and different persona. 
For him the stage was an outlet for emotions and expressions, a true freeing 
experience. His brothers praised Ben’s instinctive gift for mime and his 
great sense of comic timing. Esther recalls that Ben wore yellow leotards 
for the role, and that his mother laughed herself silly. Ben recollects that 
his Father said: “The boy is a good actor (Der Jung isch ein guter Actor). I 
wonder what will become of him, he is nothing already (Nix isch er sitet 
schon).” 

The director of a visiting English drama company, the Gate-Way Players 
starring Anna Bronnaugh, saw Ben in the production and immediately 
offered him a position as an understudy in the company at $35 a month 
plus all expenses paid. The Gate-Way Players were in Winnipeg during 
that time to present the world premiere of Jack McClellan’s comedy drama 
“Souls at Auction.” 

Ben was really tempted. He loved acting, and felt that he could have 
made a good career as an actor. But his mother was appalled: “Wenn du 
das dusch, da muss du andere Fraue kiisse auf d’Biibn\” (If you do that, you will 
have to kiss strange women on stage). Had he taken the job, Ben might 
have ended up as one of Canada’s leading stage actors, but after careful 
consideration he declined the offer. He later wrote: “We would have all as 
boys left home before our time, except the love that our mother mirrored 
all our days at home. Love so prodigal that none of us could ever separate 
us from her.””” 

All of the time and energy that Ben spent on drama and music during 
that school year — voice lessons, rehearsing and performing with the Male 
Voice Choir, singing in the North End Church choir and conducting the 
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church orchestra — meant less time spent on school work. As a result, he 


failed some of his Grade XI subjects and was required to repeat the grade. 
Esther, meanwhile, passed with flying colours and enrolled for Grade XII 
at St. John’s. 

During his second Grade XI year (1927-28), Ben continued his voice 
studies with Burton Kurth, singing in Kurth’s Broadway Baptist Church 
Choir in exchange for lessons. Ben continued to sing with the Winnipeg 
Male Voice Choir, under its new director, Douglas Clarke from Cambridge, 
England.” Clarke, like his predecessor, was hired not only to conduct the 
Male Voice Choir and the Winnipeg Philharmonic Choir, but also to serve 
as organist and choirmaster at Holy Trinity Anglican Church. Ben recalls 
attending Evensong at the church on numerous occasions to hear Clarke’s 
choir sing: “His performances of Palestrina were a musical revelation to 
me.” 

As a Grade XI student, Ben was again eligible to try out for the school’s 
annual Shakespeare production. He was again chosen to play the role of 


28 Eric McLean, “Douglas Clarke,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 199. 


1927, St. John’s Technical High School Production of 


Twelfth Night, Ben Horch, last row, 5° from left 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 046) 
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the clown, this time as “Touchstone, in As You Like It, Unfortunately, 
Esther preserved no program or photographs of this production. 

In addition to his participation in the drama club, Ben also sang in the 
school chorus and in a male quartet.” Why he did not participate in the 
St. John’s High School Orchestra, started in 1924 by Terence Burt, is not 
known. Because he was completely self-taught as a violinist, he may have 
been ashamed or insecure about playing with better-trained musicians. But 
more likely, he just did not have time to pursue both vocal and instrumental 
programs, and keep up with his school work. 

Ben did encourage Esther to study voice with Mrs. Olive Kurth, an 
outstanding Winnipeg contralto at that time. Esther writes: “I wanted to 
continue studying music but lessons were very expensive ($3.00 a lesson) 
and my father couldn’t afford it...Since we didn’t have a car but the house 
we lived in had a garage I suggested to my father that I could rent out the 
garage and use the money to take voice lessons. He consented and I was 
fortunate enough to be able to rent the garage out for $3.00 a month. 
Father was pleased and said I could take a voice lesson every other week 
and he would pay the other $3.00 a month...I began my voice training 
with Mrs. Kurth and made reasonably good progtess.”*” 

Ben successfully completed his Grade XI year and returned to St. 
John’s High School in September 1928 for Grade XII. In the attendance 
records, Ben was initially listed in the class of Mr. H.E. Snider, but in the 
final entry on 30 June 1929 his name was crossed out in H.E. Snider’s list 
and found in that of Ada E. Turnet’s class, where his attendance for the 
final term was recorded as 92/120 days.*! 

Miss Turner realized that it was sometimes difficult for Ben to work at 
home, because of disturbing confrontations with his alcoholic father. She 
made attempts to allow Ben to study at her home or at the home of other 
people in the neighbourhood. She very much wanted him to complete 
Grade XU and go on to the University of Manitoba. Professor Fletcher 
Argue, she said, was interested in having Ben study there in the English 
and Drama department. 


29 School programs, 2 December 1926 and 25 March 1927 in Binder BH-02, 44-45. 
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In the fall of 1928 Esther entered the Manitoba Normal School to 
train as a teacher. Both she and Ben continued their voice lessons with 
Burton and Olive Kurth. Ben continued singing under Douglas Clarke 
in the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, and Esther continued to sing in the 
North End M.B. Church choir under its new conductor, Ben Horch. 

In April 1929, toward the end of their respective school terms, Ben and 
Esther became the first Mennonites in Winnipeg to compete successfully 
in the annual Manitoba Musical Competition Festival. 

The competitive music festival was a British invention which came to 
Canada in 1908, when the first such festival was started in Edmonton, 
Alberta. Festivals soon sprang up in cities all across Canada (except in 
Quebec). According to Clifford Ford, the festival movement “was 
significant for the success of music education in the schools... [It] attracted 
parents and school officials and provided young people with timely if 
not profound comments on music by the adjudicators... The festival 
movement was highly successful in introducing music to a large number 
of people, many of whom had little or no experience with that type of 
music before. Through the festivals it was hoped that parents would see 
the need for music education in the schools.” 

Under the sponsorship of the Men’s Musical Club of Winnipeg, who 
had started the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir in 1915, the Manitoba Musical 
Competition Festival began in 1919 and quickly grew to become the largest 
festival of its kind in the British Commonwealth.” 

On 15 April 1929, Esther competed in Class 44 — Soprano Solo (Grade 
B), singing “Trees” by Martin Shaw. The adjudicator was the distinguished 
British baritone, Mr. J. Campbell McInnes, who had sung the baritone role 
in the premiere of Vaughan Williams’ A Sea Symphony in 1910, and who 
premiered the same composet’s Five Mystical Songs in 1911. McInnes had 
settled in Toronto in 1919 and taught there for the next 25 years.** Esther 
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received a mark of 83 and placed second to Ellen Chapman, who had 
already won the Tudor Bowl for Grade B vocalists in 1927.* 

Two days later, on the evening of 17 April 1929, Ben competed in 
Class 52 — Baritone Solo (Grade B). The required test piece was Roger 
Quilter’s “An Old Carol.” The adjudicator, Mr. J. Campbell McInnes, was 
not unknown to Ben, since he had appeared as guest soloist with the 
Winnipeg Male Voice Choir on 15 November 1926, during Ben’s first year 
with the choir. 

Ben easily won the baritone class with a mark of 170. The reporter for 
the Manitoba Free Press wrote that Mr. McInnes regarded the test piece as 
“an extremely important song in regards to music, words, theit conception 
and interpretive power, and it gave him great pleasure to see it included 
in the programme...Mr. McInnes gave a little discourse on the difference 
between the subjective and objective attitude toward a piece of music and 
abstract and concrete thought. The inner light or spirit or voice, was the 
whole sum of artistic expression, he said. The test was extremely difficult 
in its idiom, quite unusual in its verse and required what he would call a 
pre-Raphaelite state of mind...It was well sung by almost all the gentlemen 
but some of them were too objective and made it a personal matter. In this 
song there was the spirit of all motherhood, of all childhood. The winner 
was ptaised for his good verbal emphasis and rise and fall of the musical 
cadence: this was very true to the pre-Raphaelite style. The voice was 
never overloaded and quite in keeping with the reverential mood required. 
The singer was sensitive to the idiom of the song, His performance was an 
almost perfect conception of [this] subtle and reverential mood.” High 
praise indeed from a baritone of such stature. The win made Ben eligible 
to compete for the Tudor Bowl, awarded to the top Grade B vocalist, the 
next evening, He came in as runner-up to the contralto Gertrude Mollard. 
Mollard, by the way, continued her success at the Music Festival, winning 
the Rose Bowl, for the best Grade A vocalist, in 1934.*” 

As in the previous school year, Ben was devoting so much time to his 
music that his grades again suffered. His final Grade XH report showed an 
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average of 54%, with failing grades in the History of English Literature, 
French Grammar and Algebra. In 1931 he did pass an examination in 
Rhetoric and Prose Literature, which cleared up his English grade. But in 
otder to gain his Grade XII standing, Ben would have been required to 
pass an examination in Analytic Geometry and to clear his conditions in 
Algebra and French Grammar.*® 

By the end of June 1929, Esther had completed her teacher’s training 
at the Manitoba Normal School, and on 26 June 1929 she was granted 
an Interim Second-Class Teacher’s Certificate. A short time later she was 
offered a teaching position in a small one-room country school in the 
district of Hanover, six miles from Niverville. Beginning in September 
1929 she would be earning a good wage of $90.00 a month as a public 
school teacher. 

Ben, on the other hand, needed to make some serious decisions 
regarding his own future. If he wanted to realize his dream of becoming 
an architect, he would need to complete his high school requirements 
and spend another three or four years at the university before he was 
in a position to earn his living as an architect. His English teacher, Ada 
Turner, had always hoped that Ben would enrol in the English and Drama 
department at the university and pursue an acting career. All of this 
required money, which Ben did not have. 

In his last two years at St. John’s, Ben had been encouraged by a series 
of positive musical experiences. His voice lessons with Burton Kurth had 
given him a measure of success at the Manitoba Musical Competition 
Festival, and the opportunity to sing with the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir 
and the Winnipeg Philharmonic Choir under Hugh Ross and Douglas 
Clarke. Singing ‘with the English’ definitely gave him, a young ‘ethnic’ 
from the North End, a feeling of worth as a singer, and a certain status 
within Winnipeg’s small Mennonite Brethren community. 

Prior to this, Ben had never considered conducting and voice teaching 
as a cateer; but Hugh Ross and Burton Kurth inspired in him the drive and 
the confidence to consider this new career path. 

Ben had enjoyed his ongoing work with the church orchestra, and his 
one year of conducting the North End M.B. choir had shown him that he 
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had ability to lead groups. Unfortunately, his role as church conductor was 
not a paying position. At the time, there were no professional Mennonite 
musicians of any kind in Canada. Mennonite choral conductors and 
workshop leaders of the 1900-1939 era were not professional musicians; 
most were self-taught, many had received their training in the Mennonite 
school system in Russia, not in the Canadian school system. All earned 
their living as farmers, teachers, or small business men. Many prominent 
conductors, such as Aron Sawatzky, Jacob A. Kroeker, and John P. Wiebe, 
were pastors as well, although in those years Mennonite pastors were not 
paid either. 

In the summer of 1929, Burton and Olive Kurth decided to move to 
Vancouver, where Kurth became supervisor of schools.” This meant the 
end of voice lessons for Ben, since he had neither the funds nor the desire 
to study with any of Winnipeg’s other teachers. 

Ben needed to earn money somehow, but could think of no job that 
he really wanted to do. So in the summer of 1929 Ben decided to set 
out on his own into the musical world and attempt to make his living, at 
least temporarily, as a private voice and theory teacher, not knowing or 
expecting that it would develop in a full-time career. In the end, he says, it 


was not he who chose music as a career; instead, “music chose me.””*” 


39 Ronald Gibson and Bryan Gooch, “Kurth, Burton” The Canadian Encyclopedia 
www.thecanadianencyclopedia.com. 
40 Ben Horch, Interview, 13 November 1981. 
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North End M.B. Church Choir, 1939 

Front row, centre - Mr. Jacob Wedel, choir president, 
second row, centre - Ben and Esther Horch. 

(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 54) 
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The years 1929-1939 were the years of Ben Horch’s musical apprenticeship. 
During this period, Ben embarked on a musical career as voice and theory 
teacher, choral and orchestral conductor, and Kurse/eiter (workshop leader). Ben 
had little formal training in music, apart from the elementary music instruction 
offered in the Canadian public school system, and two-and-a-half years of 
voice lessons with Burton Kurth. Growing up in poverty, Ben did not have the 
financial resources necessary to provide for a well-grounded music education; he 
was largely self-taught. 

Given his innate musical talent and a keen sense of observation, Ben was 
able to learn (and imitate) much about vocal style and musical performance 
from observing singers, conductors, and choirs in Winnipeg’s annual Music 
Competition Festival, and listening to the critical remarks made by prominent 
British adjudicators at this music festival, men such as Hugh Roberton, Ernest 
Macmillan, and J. Campbell McInnes. 

Ben never took formal conducting classes, but three years of singing with 
the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir and observing its outstanding conductors Hugh 
Ross and Douglas Clarke taught him much of what he needed to know about 
the choral conductor’s craft. In the fall of 1929, Clarke left Winipeg for a new 
position in Montreal. He was replaced as conductor of the Winnipeg Male Voice 
Choir and the Winnipeg Philharmonic Choir, and as organist and choirmaster at 
Holy Trinity Anglican Church by Peter Temple from England. For a time, Ben 
sang in the Holy Trinity Choir in exchange for theory lessons and vocal coaching 
with Peter Temple, although he never made it quite clear how he juggled his 
position as choir conductor at the North End M.B. Church with the Anglican 
services. 

According to conductor George Wiebe, Ben’s experience of singing in 
the Anglican service made an important contribution to his interpretation of 
Mennonite hymns later in his career: “He capitalized in a way on the British school 
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of musical training...and applied that lyric singing to his Kernleder. He 
couldn’t have done the Kern/eder the way he did had he not had that particular 
background. If he would have had a German influence, let’s say, if he would 
have gone to Detmold very early, grown up in Germany, his understanding 
of Kernlieder and the way he did them would never have happened. We would 
have lost a whole movement of effusive lyricism in their [M.B.] Conference 
and our [G.C.] Conference...that he got from the British choral tradition 
and the chants he sang at Holy Trinity, that fluency of chant, but then also 
the Romantic warmth, line, flow, lyricism, approach to diction...?ve been 
tremendously affected by Ben Horch that way.” 

During these years, Ben also learned from listening to classical music 
on records and on radio, and more importantly, from attending concerts 
as often as his limited financial resources would allow. In spite of the 
depressed economic conditions of the 1930s, Winnipeg continued to 
enjoy a vital musical scene, and because Esther preserved programs from 
almost all the concerts that Ben ever attended, we can get a glimpse into 
this concert scene. One of the earliest concerts he attended was a recital 
on 5 November 1934 by the legendary violinist Fritz Kreisler. The concert 
took place in the large new Winnipeg Auditorium — built as a depression 
era make-work project in 1932 — as part of the 8" Season of impresario 
Fred M. Gee’s famous Celebrity Concert Series.’ 

The following week, 12-17 November 1934, the Celebrity Concert 
Series presented a one-week “Gala Festival of Grand Opera’ with the San 
Carlo Opera Company. Ben attended three of the nine operas produced 
that week: Hansel ¢» Gretel, Madame Butterfly, and I/ Trovatore. 

On 8 January 1935 Ben heard the Vienna Choir Boys singing a 
program of Renaissance motets, and songs by Schubert, Brahms and 
Johann Strauss. The following month, on 7 February 1935 — two days 
before the birth of daughter Viola, Ben saw the famous Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carloin a performance that included La Boutique Fantastique (Rossini), 
Le Marriage D’Aurore (Tchaikovsky) and the “Poloyvtsian Dances” from 
Prince Igor (Borodin). The Celebrity Concert Series continued on 25 March 


1 George Wiebe, Interview, January 1987. 
2 Casimir Carter and Kenneth Winters, “Gee, Fred M.,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada 
(1981), 370. 
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1935 with the great cellist Gregor Piatogorsky in recital, and on Monday, 
28 October 1935 the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy, presented a concert featuring Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
7 and shorter works by Bach, Dukas, J. Strauss and Liszt. 

In 1936, the Men’s Music Club invited Hugh Ross back to Winnipeg to 
conduct two concerts, one on 23 March with the Winnipeg Philharmonic 
Choir and Symphony Orchestra, performing Mendelssohn’s E/jah; and 
the other on 25 March, with the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir and guest 
soloist, Arthur Cranmer. The highlight of the latter program, according 
to Ben, was a performance of Sirola’s moving 17-minute motet “The 
Life and Deeds of the Holy Brothers Cyril and Methodius,” described 
in the program notes as “an example of Byzantine writing in a modern 
idiom.” Richard Cooke, who also sang in the choir, recalls: “The work 
received such applause, that we decided to do an encore; so we did it all 
ovet again.”’ The reviewer for the Manitoba Free Press noted: “Mr. Ross 
wisely allowed the audience to have a repeat of the Sirola work at the end 
of the evening and the second hearing proved much mote rewarding than 
the first.”* Up until the last years of his life, Ben tried repeatedly to interest 
Mennonite male choirs in this outstanding but extremely difficult work — 
with no success. 

In addition to the many international artists that appeared in Winnipeg 
in the 1930s, the city could also boast a host of local talent: fine singers 
such as Gertrude Newton, May Lawson, Nina Dempsey, W.H. Anderson, 
Linton Kent, George Kent, and Stanley Hoban; pianists and accompanists 
such as Mary Scarlett Wood (Mrs. J. Roberto), Leonard Heaton, Chester 
Duncan and Jean Broadfoot; and many excellent church choirs, led by 
conductors such as WH. Anderson, Hugh Bancroft, Herbert Sadler, 
Stanley Osborne and Filmer Hubble.* During the 1920s and 1930s, 
Winnipeg was known across the country — thanks in great part to the 
reputation of the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir and the glowing reports of 


3. Richard Cooke, interviewed by Gladys Whitehead in a CBC-Radio Documentary, 
“Between Ourselves: Song of Winnipeg,” produced by Harold Redekopp and Walter 
Unger, 1974. Cassette copy in Ben Horch Sound Recordings Collection. 

4 FAM., “Varied Musical Fare Offered by Male Voice Choir,’ Manitoba Free Press, 26 
March 1936, 6. 

5 “Winnipeg,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 1005-1007. 
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British adjudicators at the Music Festival — as a city of song; indeed, the 
years before the Second World War were truly Winnipeg’s “Golden Age” 
of singing.° It was in this city of song that Ben Horch set out to make his 
living as a private voice teacher and theory teacher in the fall of 1929. 


Ben and Esther’s Teaching Careers 

While the fall of 1929 was not an auspicious time for Ben to launch a 
musical career, he later recalled that he had little to lose. The Stock Market 
crash of 29 October 1929 sent economic shockwaves reverberating 
throughout North America and the rest of the world, but for Ben and 
Esther, “Black Tuesday” was a non-event. They had nothing to lose in the 
“Big Crash,” since they and their families had always been poor and had 
always struggled to make ends meet. 

Both Ben and Esther continued to struggle, but they never suffered the 
fate of being unemployed. In fact, the period was one of intense musical 
activity and growth, as Ben went from being a young, inexperienced, ‘local’ 
church conductor to recognition in Mennonite Brethren communities 
across the Prairie Provinces as “a leader with outstretched arm pointing 
us to a fabulously beautiful [musical] landscape and saying: all that will be 
yours.” 

Ben lived at home with his parents until he and Esther were married 
in June 1932. He continued to conduct the choir and orchestra at the 
North End M.B. Church, although he received no remuneration for 
his services to the church. He was allowed, however, to use the church 
basement on Burrows Avenue as a teaching studio during the week. When 
this arrangement proved less than satisfactory, Ben set up a small studio 
at 846 Alfred Street. After the completion of the large new North End 
M.B. Church building at 621 College Street in late 1930, Ben eventually 
moved his teaching studio back to the church in 1932. He was permitted 
to move a small grand piano, which he bought for $25.00, into one of 
the Sunday school tooms of the church basement and here he taught his 
voice and theory students at the rate of $1.00 an hour. At the time, he was 


6 CBC-Radio Documentary, “Between Ourselves: Song of Winnipeg,” produced by 
Gladys Whitehead, Harold Redekopp and Walter Unger, 1974. 
7 “Dirigentenkurse in Bruderfeld,’ Randschau, 8 Sep 1937, 2. 
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probably the first and only Mennonite voice teacher in Winnipeg. By the 
mid-1930s he was joined by John H. Neufeld (1903-1983), conductor of 
the South End M.B. Choir and brother to well-known conductor K.H. 
Neufeld. John Neufeld was a fine baritone soloist in his own right, but 
never pursued music and teaching as a full-time career; he worked most 
of his life in the printing trade at the Winnipeg Free Press, the Rundschau and 
other companies.® 

Ben never spoke much about his voice teaching, except to confide that 
he was not very good at it. He admitted to his friend A.A. Kroeker: “Of 
all the musical work I ever did, I have been least successful in my private 
teaching. I wouldn’t want to say this to anyone but you, and I only say it, 
because you have, I feel a right to know. As a matter of fact, Esther has 
me beat by ‘hoops.’ I used to call her into my studio in Winnipeg time and 
time again to help me with one of my pupils over some difficult spot.” 

While Ben struggled to make a living as a conductor and voice teacher, 
Esther Hiebert began her public school teaching career in September 1929. 
During the depression years teaching positions were scarce and she was 
fortunate to be hired for a little country school in the district of Hanover, 
six miles (10 km) from Niverville. 

Esther described her experience 
as follows: 


I had never been away from 
home for any length of time... 
Here I found myself in a small 
room, which was part of the 
school building, doing my own 
cooking, being the janitor for 
the whole building, splitting 
firewood for fuel and making 
sure the classroom was heated 
by the time the thirty-two 
children arrived. After trapping 
and killing thirty-three mice I 
had the building to myself at 


8 Advertisement in Randschan, 25 Nov 1936, 14. Obituary in Mennonite Brethren Herald, 4 
Nov 1983, 34. 
9 Letter to A.A. Kroeker, 25 May 1943, A.A. Kroeker Fonds, CMBS, Vol. 1006, File 31. 


Esther Hiebert in front of her one room country school, 1929. 
(Source: Esther Horch Photo Collection, Binder EH-01C) 
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night, with the uncanny rustling of leaves outdoors. After living with 
a very lively family at home in a big city, the solitude was alarming, 
but I was kept busy with eight grades to prepare to teach each day. 
My closest neighbours lived in a farm a mile away from the school. 
By Friday evening I was more than ready to walk six miles to the 
Niverville railroad station to take the train home for the weekend, 
returning again Sunday afternoon for another six-mile walk to the 
Hanover School... 

The children at the school all came from Mennonite homes, 
all-be-it not of the same beliefs. There were several progressive 
Russlinder families in the area and the others belonged to the 
Atkolonier (Old Colony] group. The latter created some problems 
for me since they only sent their children to an English school 
because of educational government regulations that all children 
had to attend school up to age sixteen. English, for them, was a 
worldly language and it says in the Bible, “Be not conformed to the 
things of this world.’ The youngsters were not permitted to take 
any English books home, so the only homework I could assign was 
in arithmetic. They were keen on learning to figure out finances. 
I also taught the old Mennonite catechism, in German, a half 
hour every school day. They also had the queer idea that singing 
in harmony was sin, all-be-it, when I attended their church service, 
where a chorale was lined out and dragged along for half an hour 
the good Lord must have winced. When the young people from the 
area gathered at the school for an evening of singing, I was warned 
by them not to tell their parents that we were singing in four-part 
harmony, all-be-it by ear, and they loved it. Guitars and violins (held 
against the stomach) were also played by ear and were considered 
appropriate for dancing, which was not frowned upon by the 
elders. Having a Christmas tree to decorate the school room for the 
seasonal festivities was considered sinful. One family even refused 
to let their children take part in the Christmas program. I argued 
with the father for tolerance, since according to my upbringing his 
smoking habit was considered unchristian, but this didn’t make 
sense to him. However, these people were kind to me and after 
pig-butchering day sent me sausage and occasionally home-baked 
bread, or some Zuvzeback [buns]. When I visited in their homes they 
invited me for a meal but would not eat with me at the same table. 
Tischgemeinschaft {table fellowship] with people of beliefs differing 
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from theirs was verboten [forbidden]. A small table served for my 
meal and this was placed close to their large family table." 


Esther’s one year of teaching in a little country school proved to be 
an enriching learning experience, but she still hoped for a position in 
the city, closer to her family and to Ben. Favourable reports from her 
district school inspector and the assistance of Esther’s former high school 
principal, George Reeve, made it possible for her to get a job teaching 
at Machray School in Winnipeg’s North End. She was, in fact, the first 
female Mennonite school teacher in the Winnipeg public school system. 
Esther taught a Grade HI class at the school for two years, and wrote, “I 
found teaching at Machray School rewarding and found the teachers very 
accepting of the first Mennonite teacher on the city’s staff"! 

Being back in the city meant being close to Ben. Esther again sang in 
the North End Church choir, and took piano and theory lessons from 
Helen Horton, “who was a good pianist but didn’t appeal to me much as 
a person. Nevertheless, I studied with her for several years and made fair 
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progress. She also taught me the basics of harmony. 


Wedding and Family Life 

Ben and Hsther’s relationship continued to develop and mature in 
the years after high school. “Yet,” Esther writes, “even after dating me 
for seven years, Ben never proposed marriage to me. After several years 
of courtship we were on one of our many walks from the North End 
of Winnipeg to Scotia Street and north to Kildonan Park. We passed a 
rather attractive little house and Ben said, “Wouldn’t it be nice if you and 
I could live in a place like that when we’re married?’ The question sort of 
took me by surprise and I said, ‘Are we getting married?’ and Ben said, 
‘Of course we are, didn’t you know thatr’ After that we both took it for 
granted that that was the way it was going to be. Eventually my father took 
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it for granted too. 


10 Esther Horch, Binder EH-01C, 4 — “Teaching.” 

11 Ibid. 

12 Esther Horch, Binder EH-01C, 3 — “Education.” 

13 Esther Horch, Binder EH-02, 5 — “Marriage and Wedding Anniveraries.” 
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The wedding took place on 29 June 1932 at the North End M.B. Church. 
Esther wore a simple long white dress and a hat — white, deep and large- 
brimmed, “because my father considered veils a ‘worldly’ practice.’'* Ben 
wore a smart tuxedo, with satin lapels, which was a part of his wardrobe 
as a member of the Winnipeg Male Voice Choit. 


As Esther recalled: 


There was very little fussing and when my friend, Helen Neufeld, 
came to help me with preparations the night before the wedding, 
she claims she found me comfortably seated darning socks. Father’s 
frugality and restricted convictions did not even rate either of our 
mothets a wedding ring. However, he did not object to the ten 
dollar band which was placed on my finger, though he probably 
did not know that Ben had to borrow the money from me to 
purchase it... My uncle N.N. Hiebert preached in English and Rev. 
A.B. Peters in German. Ben’s 
church choir sang and Rev. 
H.S. Rempel officiated... The 
ladies of the church provided 
refreshments of sandwiches 
and bought cookies. As 
minister of this congregation 
with a very meagte salary, my 
patents would not have been 
in a position to afford even the 
simplest refreshments for so 
many people...My colleagues 
fromthe Machray PublicSchool 
patiently endured the two-hour 
bilingual service and claimed 
they found the ceremony 
unique and interesting and 
ascribed it all to my Mennonite 
ethnicity. If they also found 
it amusing and boring they 
never made me aware of it. 
Having been brought up in 
an American society, with no 
“WASP” inferiority, I in turn 


(Source: Paul Horch Photo Collection) 


Ben and Esther Horch, Wedding Photo, 29 June 1932 


14 Ibid. 
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felt at ease and comfortable; I was never ashamed of my tradition, 
the way I was brought up, and the customs that were a part of my 
heritage." 

After the wedding, Esther shared a room the first night with her 
three younger sisters, while Ben stayed at home. The next day, she and 
Ben went on a honeymoon to the Northern District M.B. Conference 
in Herbert, Saskatchewan. They were accompanied by her parents and 
her uncle, N.N. Hiebert. At the conference they were introduced as C.N. 
Hiebert’s newlywed children, and at the Sunday evening service on 3 July 
1932, Ben was asked to lead the congregational singing. Esther’s father 
preached the German sermon, and William Bestvater delivered the English 
message. On Monday evening, Ben accompanied Esther in the singing of 
several songs after the message of Rev. B.B. Janz (Coaldale, Alberta).'® 

Being a son-in-law to C.N. Hiebert was a tremendous asset for 
Ben. He writes: “I was advantaged by marrying into a third generation 
American Mennonite family, whose father was a pastor and evangelist 
known throughout all the M.B. communities in the US and Canada. 
This became an ‘open sesame’ which minimized opposition for me, and 
created a vicarious kind of acceptance on behalf of a beloved pillar of 
the Brotherhood. I wasn’t entirely accepted in my own right. I think I even 
took advantage of riding on his coattails. The fact that he never showed a 
bias against an individual’s direction, different from his, rubbed off on me. 
His only concern was, ‘Are you a follower of Christ?’ This rubbed off on 
me too.”"” 

After their return to Winnipeg, Ben and Esther lived upstairs in the 
home of the Bernhardt family, four houses down from the Horch family 
on Aberdeen Street. Their only child, Viola Estelle Horch, was born on 9 
February 1935 at the Concordia Mennonite Hospital. 

Marriage put an end to Esther’s public teaching career. She would 
have liked to continue, especially because Ben had no formal job and they 
needed the finances; but as she later wrote: 


15 Ibid. 
16 1933 Year Book of the Northern District Conference, 3-4. 
17 Esther Horch, C.N. Hiebert was my Father, 51. 
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Married women were not permitted to teach unless they were 
widowed or had a husband who was ill and unable to work and the 
sole financial responsibility of the family rested on her shoulders. 
In those years there was a surplus of teachers and that was a 
convenient system of elimination...Since, at least for that time, my 
public school teaching days were terminated, I took the situation 
into my own hands and managed to get a few pupils who needed 
private tutoring. I also started a half-day German Kindergarten 
at the North End M.B. Church for a nominal fee of one dollar a 
month per child. This netted us about $20.00 a month; plus the 
tutoring, I was able to realize about $40.00 a month, a bit less than 
half of what I had earned as a public school teacher. In fact, my last 
year of teaching I was promoted to a salary of $110.00 a month, 
which was considered a very good wage in 1932, but the cost of 
living was also minimal so we never considered ourselves too hard 
up... 

With the many new Mennonite German Canadians in Winnipeg 
who were anxious that their children should retain the German 
language, there was keen interest in a German Kindergarten, which 
I took advantage of, despite the fact that my German was limited. 
In order to promote the German language in this country, the 
German Consul, Mr. Seelheim, supplied me with equipment and 
materials from Germany. 

Por seven years the North End M.B. Church was my 
Kindergarten location and the church also permitted my husband 
to put a piano into one of the Sunday School rooms and use it 
during the week for a music teaching studio. The basement of the 
church resounded with vocalises, piano playing, children singing and 
the beat of a rhythm band. From this group of youngsters several 
fine musicians, like conductor Helen Litz, pianist Marvin Johnson, 
singers David and Viola (Horch) Falk and others emerged.'* 


Winnipeg Bible Institute 

In the fall of 1932, Ben was hired by the Winnipeg Bible Institute at a 
salary of $10.00 a month to conduct the school choir, and to give private 
voice and theory instruction to students who could pay for such lessons. 
This would be Ben’s only regular paying job in the 1930s. 


18 Esther Horch, Binder EH-01C, 4 — Teaching. 
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The choir rehearsed once a week and sang mostly gospel songs from 
Tabernacle Hymns. The choir performed only for school functions. One of 
the former choir members, Bertha Loewen, writing to Esther after Ben’s 
death said: “I'll never forget the choir practice sessions at Winnipeg Bible 
Institute — especially the funny stories he told us about hitting a wrong 
note or making us stand on our chairs to keep us from going flat!” 

The Bible Institute (now known as Providence College and located 
in Otterbourne, Manitoba) had been started in the basement of Elim 
Chapel on 24 January 1925. During the years 1932 to 1936, the Institute 
was located on Balmoral Street, and from 1936 to 1945 in the former 
Unitarian Church at the corner of Furby and Westminster; this building 
later became the first building of Canadian Mennonite Bible College in 
1947. The school’s president from 1931-1935 was Simon E. Forsberg, 
who maintained contact and friendship with Ben and Esther for many 
years. He was succeeded by George M. Blackett, 1935-1941. Ben taught at 
the Winnipeg Bible Institute until he left for California in 1939. 


Singing — Vocal Repertoire — Music Festival 

It may have been a good word from Ben’s friend and accompanist 
Allan Borbridge, who served as organist at Elim Chapel for many years, 
which got Ben this position at the Winnipeg Bible Institute. Esther recalls 


19 Bertha Loewen, Letter to Esther Horch, 26 July 1992, Binder BH-14, 72. 


Ben Horch and Winnipeg Bible Institute Male Voice Choir, mid-1930s 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 58) 
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that: “Al was a very fine musician and organist at Elim Chapel in Winnipeg 
when Ben got acquainted with him. He came from an incompatible home 
in which the mother, also a good musician, was hyper-religious and the 
father, a dentist, an alcoholic. Al lived alone in a small room with a grand 
piano in it and his sleeping cot only found room under the piano...he and 
Ben made music together. Their repertoire was extensive and they spent a 
great deal of time together exploring music old and new.””” 

The extent of their repertoire can be seen in the large collection of 
vocal song books and sheet music now found in the Ben and Esther 
Horch Music Collection at the Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies 
(CMBS) in Winnipeg, We find albums of German Lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Loewe, Brahms and lesser known nineteenth-century German 
composers such as Peter Cornelius, Franz Abt and Emil Ruh. There 
are English songs by Vaughan Williams, Roger Quilter, Gustav Holst, 
Edward Elgar, Charles Stanford, M.W. Balfe and Edward German; and 
dozens of songs by lesser known British and American composers. Many 
of these song sheets have Esther’s name at the top, showing that she 
also continued to sing and develop her repertoire with Ben’s coaching. 

After their initial success in the Music Competition Festival in 1929, 
both Ben and Esther continued to compete in the Music Festival in the 
eatly 1930s. In 1930, Ben entered the Baritone Solo (Grade A) class. At the 
competition on Friday, 9 May 1930 Ben sang Purcell’s, “Pll sail upon the 
Dog Star,’ Vaughan Williams’, “Johnny Boy” and a third song by Roger 
Quilter. He advanced to the second and final round, where he was awarded 
a mark of 423 (out of 500) by adjudicator Dr. Albert C. Tysoe. Ben placed 
second to R.A. Webb, who received a mark of 432. Reporting on the 
adjudicator’s comments, a Free Press correspondent wrote that, “The singer 
who won had more nasal resonance than the other finalist.””! R.A. Webb 
went on to win the Rose Bowl (awarded to the top singer in the Grade A 
category) that year. 

Three years later, on 15 May 1933, Ben again competed in the Baritone 
Solo (Grade A) Class for adjudicator George Dodds from Newcastle, 
England. Ben earned marks of 80 and 79 for his two selections, but placed 


20 Undated interview with Esther Horch in the early 1990s. 
21 Manitoba Free Press, Saturday, 10 May 1930, 2. 
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last among seven competitors. This was Ben’s last appearance as soloist in 
the Music Competition Festival. 

Esther’s final appearance in the Festival was on 16 April 1934 in Class 32 
— Soprano Solo (Grade B). The adjudicator was Sir Hugh Roberton (best 
known as the composer of the popular Easter anthem “All in the April 
Evening” and conductor of the Scottish Orpheus Choir). The twenty six 
competitors in the class sang C.E. Horn’s sprightly “Child of Earth with 
the Golden Hair.” Competitor no. 15, Lydia Thiessen (daughter of Franz 
C. Thiessen), recetved a mark of 79; competitor no. 18, Esther M. Horch, 
received a mark of 81. The winner of the class, Edith M. Murray received 
a mark of 88 and went on to compete for the Tudor Bowl.” 

Ben had mote success in the Festival with his North End M.B. Church 
Choir, which competed three times, beginning in 1933, in the category of 
“Mixed Voice Choirs, to the members of which English is not the native 
tongue.” It should be said, however, that they were not the first Mennonite 
choir to compete in this class. Three years earlier, on Saturday, 10 May 
1930, the Young Mennonite Association Choir, from the Schénwieser 
Gemeinde, had sung Stanford’s, “Foggy Dew” and Schumann’s, “Das 
Zigeunerleben” for adjudicator Dr. Ernest McMillan from Toronto. He 
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commented on the choit’s “very beautiful tone [and] excellent balance... 
This choir excels in soft singing and the German song gave them ample 
opportunity to make the most of this accomplishment.” With marks of 88 
and 89, the Young Mennonite Association Choir was the first Mennonite 
choir to win the J.J.H. McLean Shield. In the three years prior, the trophy 
had been won by the Icelandic Choral Society.” 

Ben and the North End M.B. Choir, listed in the program as the 
“German Mennonite Choir,’ competed for the first time on Friday, 12 
May 1933, singing the required test piece “Come Sleep” by Armstrong 
Gibbs, and as their own selection, “Freut euch, ihr lieben Christen” by 
Leonhard Schréter. In the words of the Free Press correspondent, the 
adjudicator, Dr. J. Frederick Staton (Chesterfield, England) “was much 


surprised to find only one entry in the class...In a cosmopolitan city there 


22 Programme, Sixteenth Annual Manitoba Music Competition Festival, 1934, 23. 
23 Manitoba Free Press, Monday, 12 May 1930, 2; Programme, Twentieth Anniversary 
Manitoba Music Competition Festival, 1938, 145. 
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should be many such...In any case, he was delighted to see and hear the 
German Mennonite choir. They sang...‘Freut euch ihr lieben Christen’... 
with much more fervor than the English selection...by Armstrong Gibbs. 
They were much more at home in it, tonally, but he felt there was also 
beauty in the English vowels which could have been brought out. They 
had a wider range of color in the German, but sang the English piece with 
the right scale of tone.” Staton awarded the choir marks of 82 and 85. As 
the only entry in the class, they won the J.J.H. McLean & Co. Shield.” 

The North End M.B. Church Choir competed again the following 
year, Priday, 20 April 1934, singing the required test piece “The Merry 
Time of Maying” by Brahms, and as their own selection, “Sei getreu bis 
an den Tod” by D.H. Engel. The adjudicator was the famous Scottish 
choral conductor, Sir Hugh Roberton. The Free Press correspondent writes, 
“Every year the adjudicators want to hear more choirs in [this] class...Sir 
Hugh thought the German Mennonite choir were a very charming little 
choir. There was an exquisite blend of tone in their own selection...It was 
undisturbed in its mood and unruffled. It was always so worshipful. They 
sang the second test, “The Merry Time of Maying’...a shade too fast to get 
the wanted grace. They were a very tuneful lot of singers and their marks 
were 87 and 86.” As the only competitors, they again received the J.J.H. 
McLean & Co. Shield.” 

The choir won the J.J.H. McLean & Co. Shield a third and final time on 
Thursday, 9 May 1935, singing for Dr. Gordon Slater of Lincoln, England. 
They were the only entry, “but the judges were very delighted to hear 
this entry. They gave them 84 and 86 marks on Stanford’s ‘Diaphenia’ 
and the German folksong [their own selection, ‘In stiller Nacht’] arranged 
by Brahms. They had a very excellent firmness of texture about their 
tone, absolute musical efficiency... They had a lovely blend of tone and 
expansion of phrase in the folk song...They were rhythmically precise 


and very neat.’’”° 


24 Official Programme, Fifteenth Annual Manitoba Music Competition Festival, 1933, 
70; “Mennonite Choir Pleases,” Manitoba Free Press, Saturday, 13 May 1933, 5. 

25 Manitoba Free Press, Saturday, 21 Apr 1934, 18; Programme, Sixteenth Annual 
Manitoba Music Competition Festival, 1934, 75. 

26 “Delighted with Choir,’ Manitoba Free Press, Friday 10 May 1935, 5; Programme, 
Seventeenth Annual Manitoba Music Competition Festival, 1933, 117; Ein Gesangfreund, 
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This was the last time the choir participated in the Music Festival. 
Ben and his singers would probably have welcomed some competition 
in the class, but even so, their fine performances, and the recognition 
they received, proved that Mennonites could “sing like the English” and 
compete successfully in the dominant Anglo-Canadian musical society. 


Ben Horch — Choir Conductor 

Mote important to Ben than these competitions was the weekly task 
of providing appropriate music for Sunday morning and evening services. 
Choir practices were held on Friday night, and Albert Horch recalls that 
“We always looked forward to Friday nights. Ben was enthusiastic, very 
lively, a great comedian; the choir sang with real feeling.”’’’ Esther says: 
“So few of the choir singers knew the notation system that the anthems 
practically had to be taught by rote. Some singers knew the Z¢ffern (cipher) 
system and would jot the numbers above their particular part. Once the 
choir mastered an anthem, the conductor was able to shape and phrase 
the interpretation, because these singers were never book bound...Horch 
was a popular choir man, he got away with things that [someone with] an 
‘ethnic’? Mennonite background might have been censored for.””* 

For over two years, the choir had to sing in the cramped basement 
sanctuary at Burrows and Andrews, not a very conducive atmosphere for 
developing a good choral sound. It was thus a great boost for Ben and the 
choir, when the congregation decided to erect a large new church building 
at 621 College Avenue. Construction began in the fall of 1929 and was 
completed in the summer of 1930. The church was officially dedicated on 
2 November 1930 and remained in use until 1953, when the congregation 
moved to its current location on Henderson Highway and changed its 
name to the Elmwood M.B. Church. 

The photo below shows the extensive choir loft, covering the entire 
width of the building, with room for the fifty or more singers that sang in 
the choir. This choir loft was to be the stage on which Ben played out his 
apprenticeship as choral and orchestral conductor. 


“Gesang und Musik in Winnipeg,” Randschau, 15 Jan 1936, 2. 
27 Albert Horch, Interview, 27 July 1994. 
28 Esther Horch, “So did we then sing,” CMBS, NA-23-17/18. 
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North End M.B. Church, 621 College Avenue — Interior 
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(Source: Anna Thiessen Scrapbook, CMBS, Vol. 1039) 


Well-known Canadian singer and voice teacher David Falk, Ben’s future 


son-in-law, vividly recalled his impressions of Ben Horch the conductor 
during the 1930s: “He had an intuitive gift for eliciting response. ..I recall 
that a church service for a tiny guy was of middling interest until the choir 
sang and then I would sit bolt upright and with my fingers I would ape his 
gyrations, and his gyrations were tumultuous — I mean, he conducted with a 
tremendous amount of fire...when that choir stood up to sing, everybody 
was listening.” 

David continued, “He conducted with tremendously vigorous motions, 
dynamic, flashing eyes and a great deal of temperament. And it fascinated me 
when I was four [about 1938]. And then my parents both sang in the choir 
at different times and I remember sitting in the choir with them because they 
both sang, and so P’d not only see him from the back, but also [’d see his eyes 
glaze — they'd babysit me right in the choir — and I remember seeing him in 
action right from the front, these flashing, dark eyes and he was into it!” 

Asked whether the congregation accepted this “flashy” style, David 
replied: “He was accepted completely, and part of it was that he came 
from a non-Mennonite background — a proselytized Mennonite, and so the 
Mennonites accepted him and his temperament easier than if one of their 
own had tried to do it?’”” 


29 David Falk, Interview, 21 April 1987. 
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Esther writes: 


Ben was not only an accomplished musician but also a great 
entertainer. Choir members enjoyed his rehearsals as much for 
the entertainment they afforded as for the musical insights gained. 
His flare and showmanship as a conductor were an attraction for 
both performers and audiences alike. A born actor, he captured 
the attention of all. His long dark hair flew as he flung his arms 
emotionally to the music directed, to inspire the singers, but it also 
animated the audience. His exuberance was contagious. He exuded 
a magic that inspired both those who performed and listened. His 
excitable personality seemed to appeal to Mennonites who had their 
emotions unduly controlled. A singer once asked him, “How can 
you let yourself go like that?” She was one of his ardent admirers 
and envied him just being himself. Fun gifts of bobby pins, hair 
nets and suspenders were good-humouredly given to him.” 


Although Ben exuded confidence in front of the choir, internally he 
was sometimes unsure of himself, and less than confident about what he 
was doing and the direction he was going, At these times, he gratefully 
acknowledged the support given him by Esther’s father, Rev. C.N. 
Hiebert: 


I sometimes had problems as to what was the true role of music in 
worship. I was a very young man when I began to conduct the North 
End M.B. Church Choir. I know that I was often too flamboyant 
and deserved criticism. As his son-in-law, he [Rev. C.N. Hiebert] 
probably heard more about me than I know or want to know. When 
I spoke to him about it, he remarked, without hardly looking up 
from studying his Bible while preparing a sermon, “S7ag nur mit dem 
Chor, dass es die Herzen erreich?’ (Only sing with the choir in such a 
way that you speak to people’s hearts). That for me was musical 
wisdom. My choice of choir music was not always as orthodox as 
a long Mennonite tradition sometimes insisted on. This criticism I 
felt very keenly. What, I asked myself, was I to do with our love of 
music that our Horch family inherited from our Lutheran musical 
tradition? Must we submerge completely our musical ethnicity in 
favour of a total Mennonite Brethren singing tradition?...I related 
this concern to Dad Hiebert. “Ben,” he said, “S7ugt nur zur Ehre des 
Herrn, dann wird das schon alles werden” (Ben, sing only to the glory of 


30 Esther Horch, “The Unique Ben Horch,” Binder BH-01, 107. 
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God, and everything else will turn out alright). That again for me 
was the essence of wisdom.*! 


North End M.B. Church Choir — Repertoire 

When Ben assumed leadership of the North End Choir, he initially 
continued the American gospel-singing tradition of the church, as found 
in the collections Evangeliums-Lieder, Ausgewablte Lieder, and Geistliche Chore. 
But with the support of choir president Jacob Wedel, and other Russ/ainder 
in the choir, Ben soon shifted the emphasis to the more “classical” 
repertoire of German motets and Chorleder (part-songs) found in the 
choral anthology entitled Sammlung Kirchlicher Lieder fiir Gemischten Chor, and 
commonly referred to by choir members as the Heim Liederbuch.” 'The 
noted Mennonite hymnologist, Johann P. Claszen, wrote that these books 
were acquired at a cost of $75.00, and praised Ben for taking this step with 
his choir. 

The Sammlung was a compilation of three earlier publications by the 
influential Swiss conductors Benedikt Ignaz Heim (1818-1880)* and 
Friedrich Hegar (1841-1927),* and reflected the a cappella choral repertoire 
of the nineteenth-century Swiss o/eschor (community chorus) movement, 
inspired by Hans Georg Nageli.** Included were eighteenth-century choral 
works ranging from Bach and Handel to Homilius, Graun, Gluck, Mozart 
and Beethoven, and nineteenth-century works of Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Silcher, Nageli, J.H. Liitzel, Chr. Rinck and many other lesser-known 
German and Swiss composers. Historian Walter Blankenburg writes that, 
“No other choral publication influenced choral music in the church [in 
Germany and Switzerland] between 1850 and 1910 even remotely as much 
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as the one by Heim. 


31 Ben Horch, “Tribute to C.N. Hiebert,’ Given at the Memorial Service for Rev. 
Hiebert in 1975, Binder BH-04B, 26-27. 

32 Sammlung Kirchlicher Lieder fiir Gemischten Chor. Liederbuch fiir Kirche, Schule und 
Haus. Herausgegeben von der Ziircher Liederbuchanstalt, Achte Auflage, 1928. 

33 J.P. Claszen, “Vom Dirigieren, Singen und Leben,” Rundschau, 2 Aug 1933, 3. 

34 Reeula Puskas, wwwhls-dhs-dss.ch/textes/d/D20676.php 

35 ER. Bosonnet, “Hegar, Friedrich,” in The New Grove Dictionary, vol. 8, 432-433. 
36 Walter Blankenburg, “Church Music in Reformed Europe,” in Friedrich Blume, 
Protestant Church Music. A History, 579-582. 

37 Ibid., 581. 
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“After practically exhausting the Heim Liederbuch,’ Esther says, “the 
choir purchased a choir book from Germany entitled Chorgesdnge.’** This 
second anthology was similar in content to the Heim Liederbuch, with the 
exception that it contained a greater selection of Renaissance and Baroque 
works by composers such as Palestrina, Victoria, Praetorius, Schutz, Bach 
and Handel. The core repertoire, however, still consisted of nineteenth- 
century works by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Brahms and lesser known 
German composers such as Grell, Lutzel, Merkel, and Rinck. A second 
distinctive feature of the Chorgesange, was a large selection of secular folk 
songs and Naturleder (nature songs) by Schubert (“Der Lindenbaum’’), 
Schumann (“‘Frihlingseruss”), Mendelssohn (“Abschied vom Walde” 
and “Der Schnee zerinnt’’), and Silcher (“Die Loreley’’). These Naturleder 
became special favourites of the choir. Other choir favourites, according 
to Esther, included J.S. Bach’s, “Dir, dir Jehovah,’ Bortniansky’s, “Du 
Hirte Israels,’ Schubert’s Sanctus, and Litzel’s, “Fubrwahr er trug unsere 
Krankheit.” Her father’s personal favourite was, “Sei getreu bis in den 
Tod” by David Hermann Engel.” 

A third significant collection in the choit’s repertoire was Christicher 
Liederschatz by Swiss composer Emil Ruh. A perennial favourite from this 
collection was Ruh’s setting of Psalm 51, “Schaff in mir Gott ein reines 
Herz.” 

In addition to these three main anthologies, Ben also began acquiting 
a collection of individual German and English choral anthems in sheet 
music format, both in published and in hand-written form. 

Ben did not keep a record of which anthems were sung from Sunday 
to Sunday, but we do have the programs of four choral concerts presented 
by the North End Choir in the 1930s. These programs give us a good 
indication of the extent of Ben’s repertoire exploration in those years. 
Markedly absent from these programs are any gospel songs or gospel 
anthems. 

On 2 January 1936 the North End Choir presented a New Yeat’s 
Concert at the church, with Ben’s good friend Allan Borbridge as guest 
pianist; Emmanuel Horch was the other featured soloist, together with his 


38 Esther Horch, “So did we then sing.” 
39 Ibid. 
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string quartet (Emmanuel Horch, Stanley Kall, Bob Gracel and Charles 
Dojack). Esther also sang a solo, accompanied by Allan Borbridge; Albert 
Horch and Erwin Hiebert played a duet for flute and clarinet by Kuhlau. 

Emmanuel recalled that he was often criticized for playing fast, 
virtuosic solo pieces in these programs. Ben had to field criticism from 
disgruntled congregation members that Emmanuel’s playing was too 
“hupsig” [bouncy], in other words, too lively and too “worldly;” but, he 
added gratefully, Ben always supported him.” 

A teviewer from Der Nordwesten, who attended this New Yeat’s 
Concert, noted that the church was packed for the occasion. He was 
especially impressed and moved by the choit’s gentle and deeply felt 
singing in the softer sections of the various songs.*' In the Mennonitische 
Rundschau, an anonymous correspondent, who identified himself only as 
‘Ein Gesangfreund (a friend of song) writes: “One is amazed at the skill with 
which Mr. Horch conducts his singers. It is of great importance, when 
singers are not bound to their books and can give their full attention to 
the conductor. Such was the case here: every crescendo and decrescendo, 
every piano and forte wete executed with great attentiveness.” 

This anonymous ‘Gesangfreund may well have been Franz C. Thiessen, 
who was a great supporter of Ben’s musical endeavours. Ben himself could 
not write in German for the Mennonite newspapers of the day, unlike other 
prominent Mennonite conductors such as K. H. Neufeld, John Konrad 
and Thiessen himself, who wrote frequent articles and notices in order 
to promote the cause of choral music and their own choral programs in 
particular. Ben needed people like Thiessen, and choir president Jacob 
Wedel, to write on his behalf. 

It was probably Wedel who wrote the notice announcing an Easter 
Program on Thursday, 1 April 1937, in which Ben made his first venture 
into the larger nineteenth-century oratorio repertoire. The work was 
Miriams Siegesgesang by Schubert; although the name of the soprano soloist 
is not given in the newspaper report, it was probably Esther Horch, since 
she did almost all the soprano solo work for Ben up until the mid-1940s. 


40 Emmanuel Horch, Interview, 12 July 1994. 

41 “Ein gelungenes Neujahrskonzert,” Binder BH-02, 53; undated clipping from Der 
Nordwesten. 

42 “Gesang und Musik in Winnipeg,” Rundschau, 15 Jan 1936, 2. 
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The program also included violin and flute solos by his brothers Emmanuel 
and Albert Horch.* 

Another concert was given later that year on 4 November 1937; the 
notice announcing the program in the Rwndschau was written by EC. 
Thiessen.“ Most of the choral numbers on the program were taken from 
the Heim Liederbuch or from Chorgesdnge, but the program did contain several 
new components. Edward Elgar’s beautiful “Doubt not thy Father’s care,” 
for ladies choir, marked the first appearance of music from the English 
tradition in Ben’s programming, 

Previous programs had included Ben’s own arrangements of songs for 
Esther or for male choir, but for the first time this concert included the 
original composition of a local Mennonite composer. The motet “Das 
ist mir lieb,” a setting of Psalm 116:1-4, was written in 1937 by Cornelius 
Klassen. Klassen (1906-1991) was a tool and die maker by profession, who 
arrived in Canada in 1926. Together with his father and two brothers, he 
built and operated a metal stamping factory in North Kildonan for many 
years. Klassen was a self-taught musician, playing trumpet in Ukraine, 
violin in the first North End M.B. Church Orchestra and French horn in 
the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra. He wrote dozens of hymns under 
Ben’s tutelage (1927-1935) and was always involved in transcribing hymns 
into Ziffern, both in Ukraine and in Canada. Klassen was also a member 
of the Mennonite Brethren Hymnbook Committee, which published the 
Mennonite Brethren Gesangbuch in 1952. 

Ben’s final concert with the North End M.B. Choir was given at St. 
Giles United Church (Burrows Avenue at Charles Street), on 15 June 
1939. The notice for this concert was written by Jacob Wedel. In addition 
to the usual selection of sacred and secular choral works from Chorgesdnge, 
the program (see opposite page) also featured selections for ladies choit, 
male choir and mixed quartet, vocal solos by Erica Thiessen (daughter of 
EC. Thiessen), and instrumental solos by Emmanuel and Albert Horch.” 


43 “Ostergesang-Programm,” Rundschau, 31 Mar 1937, 7. 

44 Program in Binder BH-02, 53a; Franz C. Thiessen, “Gesang- und Musikabend,” 
Randschau, 27 Oct 1937, 5-6. 

45 ‘Thank you to John C. Klassen for providing this information about his father. 

46 Jacob Wedel, “Gesang und Musikabend,” Ramdschan, 14 Jun 1939, 2; the program is 
found in Binder BH-02, 53b. 
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Judged by today’s programming standards, all of Ben’s programs present 
what may appear to us as a strange juxtaposition of different musical 
styles and idioms. At the time, however, such variety programs were the 
accepted norm, with concert organizers trying to provide something for 
every possible taste. As Jacob Wedel writes: “The program is organized in 
such a way, that every admirer of vocal music or instrumental music will 
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get what he paid for. 


North End M.B. Church Orchestra 

During the early 1930s, Ben continued as conductor of the North End 
M.B. Church orchestra. The players rehearsed in the church on Monday 
nights from 8-10 p.m. Just as he was working to expand the repertoire of 
the church choir, so Ben was also looking to move the orchestra beyond 
playing only gospel songs to exploring a wider range of simple orchestral 
arrangements. Ben purchased orchestral books from Mr. Dojacek at 
the Winnipeg Musical Supply Store and arranged the parts to fit the 
instrumentation available to him.** For special occasions, the orchestra 
joined forces with players from the McDermot Avenue German Baptist 
Church orchestra. 

One of the first of these occasions was a joint concert by the combined 
orchestras that took place on Thursday, 10 December 1931 in the 
McDermot Avenue German Baptist Church.” The program is an eclectic 
mix of eleven orchestral works, alternating with violin solos by Emmanuel 
Horch, solos by tenor Hans Schirmacher (from the Baptist church) and 
soprano Esther Hiebert (she and Ben were not yet married), an excerpt 
from a Schubert string quartet, and songs by Ben’s Male Quartet — Jacob 
Wedel, Henry Shier, Ed Horch, and Ben Horch. Some of the orchestral 
arrangements by Frederic Van Normann, Jules Reynard, J.S. Zamecnik, Al 
Hayes, H. Bennet and W. Rolfe have unusual titles such as “Repent Ye — 
Voluntary,’ “Thy Glory — Voluntary,” or “Soul Penitent — Prayer.” 

Esther explains some of these unusual titles as follows: “If the 
orchestra played in church, and they played often, if it was an unfamiliar 


47 Ibid. 
48 Emmanuel Horch, Interview, 12 July 1994. 
49 Program in Binder BH-02, 49. 
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melody, they coined a title for it which was religious and acceptable. 
Ben recalls a man in church saying to him one evening in broken English: 
“Der vas von [one] man in de church dat was complaining terribly and he 
said he vanted to know, vat ver you playing der tonight.” Ben’s reply was, 
“T told him [the title was]: He 7s coming soon.,”* 

Six months later, on Sunday, 5 June 1932, both orchestras, together 
with the choirs of the North End M.B. Church and the McDermot Avenue 
Baptist Church combined for another joint program of sacred music, held 
again in the McDermot Avenue Church.” Conducting duties were shared 
between Ben and Fritz Kalweit, conductor of the Baptist Choir. 

The joint choirs sang four substantial anthems selected from volumes 
I and II of the German Baptist choral anthology Gemeinde-Harfe: J.A.P. 
Schulz, “Hymne,” Mozart, “Liebe die fiir mich gestorben,” Haydn, “Die 
Himmel erzahlen,’ (from The Creation), and Mendelssohn, “O welch eine 
Tiefe” (from Paulus). There is nothing in the program to indicate that the 
otchestra accompanied these choruses. 

The combined orchestras again played an eclectic mixture of orchestral 
arrangements by Frederick Van Norman (“Praise Ye the Lord”) and Henry 
Fillmore (“Joy and Praise’), gospel songs by Al Hayes (“Throw out the 
Life line” and “T love to tell the story’’) and five chorales by J.S. Bach. Ben’s 
Male Quartet sang two items, including the popular gospel song, “Cling 
to the Bible”; Esther Hiebert sang Ben’s arrangement of “Befiehl dem 
Herrn deine Wege,” and tenor Hans Schirmacher also sang a solo, The 
congregation joined in on three gospel songs from Evangelinms-Lieder, one 
assumes, with orchestral accompaniment. 

This was the last time that these two orchestras and choirs participated 
together in such an event. In fact, interest in the orchestra seems to have 
waned during the course of the 1930s. Individual players, especially 
Emmanuel and Albert Horch, continued to perform in subsequent choral 
concerts, but only in a solo capacity. Furthermore, the best wind and string 
players were called upon on several occasions by conductor Franz C. 
Thiessen to provide orchestral accompaniment for oratorio performances 


50 Ben and Esther Horch, Interviewed by Hilda Dueck, 15 November 1982. 
51. Ibid. 
52 Program in Binder BH-02, 50. 
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with his Liebhaberchor (community choir). But on the whole, it seems that 
interest and enthusiasm for the orchestra waned, at least within the context 
of the North End M.B. Church. 

In his later years, Ben, trying to explain the decline of the orchestra, 
writes: “This [orchestral] effort was largely abortive after the immigration, 
because their reaction to orchestral, instrumental music in the church was 
mostly negative. It obviously was at variance with a stricter concept of 
worship [on the part of the Russ/ander|.”” 

Ben’s assessment may teflect the views of a small, but vocal minority 
within the North End M.B. Church community, but attributing the decline 
simply to the attitudes of Rass/ander in general is not enough; there must 
have been other unspoken or unknown factors at work in the North End 
M.B. Church context. 

Indeed, Mennonite conductors, such as K.H. Neufeld and John 
Konrad had a good measure of success in promoting instrumental music 
and forming orchestras in Russ/ander communities in the 1930s. In 1937, 
for example, K.H. Neufeld conducted the twenty players of the Morden- 
Winkler-Rosenfeld Symphony Orchestra in several concerts, including a 
radio broadcast over CJRC on 13 June 1937, and a concert by the same 
group on 17 November in Homewood.” 

On 23 May 1935, John Konrad, a noted Mennonite violinist and 
teacher, conducted a large Mennonite string orchestra in a concert of 
Russian folksongs entitled “On the Volga.” The orchestra was made up 
mostly of Konrad’s own violin students, several guitars and mandolins, 
together with the noted Mennonite cellist Bruno Schmidt and pianist 
Margot Siemens. The concert took place in the auditorium of the Music 
and Arts Building (headquarters of the Men’s Music Club) on Broadway 
Avenue in Winnipeg, The same program had been performed several days 
earlier with great success in Altona.” 

Several years later, Konrad wrote: “Our [Mennonite] youth is very 
receptive to good [instrumental] music and singing. I never encountered 
opposition when it came to organizing orchestras. But later, once the 
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orchestra was rolling, critics appeared on the sidelines and often destroyed 
what had been built up with great effort.’ While Konrad, based on his 
years of experience as a teacher and conductor, concludes that Mennonite 
youth were no less talented as instrumentalists and singers than other 
youth, he also notes that as a rule they were not prepared to make the 
financial sacrifices necessary to achieve a musical education, and were 
satisfied with “playing by ear.” He continues, “Anyone who can read Ziffern 
of notes moderately well and who can sing or play an instrument ‘by ear’ is 
already considered a musician and marvelled at, regardless of whether he 
has really studied music at all. I have to battle again this ignorance every 
day.’ 

Unlike Konrad, who had hundreds of private violin students and 
students at the Bornoff School of Music to draw on, Ben did not teach 
violin and had no students of his own to form the core of an orchestra. 
His primary interest in the 1930s lay with the choir; and it was with the 
choir that he gained his greatest satisfaction and success. 


Franz C. Thiessen 

While Anglo-Canadian teachers and conductors shaped Ben’s formative 
years as a musician, it was a Mennonite conductor from Russia, a highly 
trained and experienced teacher, and an ordained M.B. minister, who 
demonstrated to Ben that it was possible to appreciate both classical music 
and gospel songs, and that oratorio performances could be acceptable 
to Mennonites. He also provided Ben his first, and only, opportunity to 
perform a lead solo role in a major oratorio. This person was Lehrer Franz 
C. Thiessen. 

RC. Thiessen (1881-1950) was one of the foremost Mennonite 
choral conductors in Russia before he came to Canada in 1925, Here he 
taught for several years at the German-English Academy, a Mennonite 
private school in Rosthern, Saskatchewan, where he organized a school 


choir and a community choir to perform large-scale choral works such 
as Part I of Mendelssohn’s Paulus, and Andreas Romberg’s, Das Lied von 


57 John Konrad, “Musik und Gesang unter unserm Volk,’ unpublished draft article 
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der Glocke.* Thiessen had already performed parts of Paulus, with piano 
accompaniment only, at a Mennonite secondary school in Davlekanovo, 
Russia, where he taught from 1911-1924.” 

In 1932, Thiessen and his family moved to Winnipeg, where he earned 
a meagte living teaching German and Bible classes in the North End 
M.B. church on Thursday evenings to young Mennonite girls working as 
domestics in the city, and German classes for Mennonite young people on 
Saturday mornings. During that first year, he also conducted the choir at 
the emerging South End M.B, fellowship. The following year he formed 
his own Liebhaberchor (community choir), named “Ezntrachf’ (Unity), made 
up of interested singers from vatious Mennonite congregations. They 
rehearsed at the South End M.B. Church at 344 Ross Avenue. Their first 
performance, on 24 May 1934, featured Das Lied von der Glocke, written in 
1809 by Andreas Romberg (1767-1821), and based on Friedrich Schillet’s 
famous poem of the same name. This was probably the first time the work 
had been heard in Winnipeg.” A second performance was given a few 
weeks later, on Thursday, 5 July 1934, in the Old St. Andrew’s Church at 
the corner of Elgin Avenue and Ellen Street.*" 

The following year, Thiessen and the choir performed Part I of 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio Paw/us at Young United Church on 6 June 1935, 
with Ben Horch singing the lead role of “Saul/Paul.”® A year later, on 21 
May 1936, Thiessen presented Part II of Mendelssohn’s Paulus.” 

All of these oratorio performances were accompanied by orchestra — 
a first for Mennonites in Winnipeg.” Players were drawn from Ben’s North 
End M.B. Church orchestra, including Emmanuel Horch on violin, and 
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Ben Horch and Rev. Franz C. Thiessen, mid-1930s. 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 56) 


Esther’s brother Erwin Hiebert 
on clarinet. While Ben sang the 
baritone solo role in Part I of 
Paulus, he played the double bass 
in the orchestra for Part II the 
following year. 

In a 1970 tribute to EC. 
Thiessen’s significant musical 
contributions, Ben writes: “His 
interests ranged beyond the 
restricted musical pragmatism 
of the M.B. Church...[They] 
included the performance of 


complete oratorios and where 
possible with orchestral accompaniment. He may be fully credited with 
initiating the remarkable development of choral and instrumental music- 
making we know today in our churches, Bible schools, parochial schools 
and in the two Bible colleges.” 

Thiessen was able to get away with such unprecedented oratorio 
performances because he was an ordained M.B. minister, and defended 
his performance and appreciation of Kunst (art music) with an eloquently 
simple motto, found in Philippians 4:8 — “Whatever is true, whatever is 
honourable, whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever 
is gracious, if there is any excellence, if there is anything worthy of praise, 
think about these things.” 

However, EC. Thiessen was not the only Mennonite conductor to 
perform oratorios and cantatas in Winnipeg and southern Manitoba in the 
1930s. Gerhard J. Reimer performed the oratorio Chaos und Erde, by the 
German composer Jacob Hoff (Hamburg), with the Winkler Bible School 
choir during the 1928-29 school year. On 20 December 1933, Reimer 
conducted the choir in selections from the Christmas cantata Der Stern von 
Bethlehem by George F. Rosche.® 


65 Ben Horch, Program Notes, Centennial Thanksgiving Saengerfest, Winkler, October 
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Kornelius H. Neufeld was also fond of performing cantatas, including: 
August Ricker, Nach Bethlehem (1931),° J.S. Fearis, Zion (1931), August 
Rucker, Hinauf gen Jerusalem (1932), and Jacob Hoff, Chaos und Erde 
(1933), 

John Konrad, whose career will be discussed below in Chapter Seven, 
introduced Mennonites to Mendelssohn’s Eas on 20 June 1935. The 
work was performed at the Grace United Church by the choir of the 
First Mennonite Church, accompanied by pianist Margot Siemens and 
cellist Bruno Schmidt. The role of Elijah was sung by Eduard Klassen, 
the soprano soloists were Emma Konrad and Elisabeth Goérzen, and the 
tenor was Victor Klassen.” The following year, on 18 June 1936, Konrad 
conducted the First Mennonite Church Choir in Das Siibnopfer des neuen 
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Bundes by Carl Loewe.” Konrad performed this work on an almost annual 


basis with a variety of choirs for the next twenty years. 


Radio 

A new sphere of activity for Ben in the 1930s was in the field of radio. 
He writes: “When I was quite young I fashioned a male quartet [Jacob 
Wedel, Henry Schier, Ed Horch and Ben Horch] that was for a number 
of years prominent on the British & Foreign Bible Society broadcasts on 
CKY radio... The music we sang was a form of Gospel Pop. As a teenager, 
I was never a part of the pop secular music of the day, because my church 
provided a sacred ‘pop’ alternative [in the gospel song].”’! According to 
Esther, this was the first Mennonite group to be heard weekly on radio in 
Winnipeg.” At the time, Ben could have had no idea that twenty years later 
he would embark on a full-time career in radio. 

A second important pioneer in the field of Mennonite radio broadcasts 
in the 1930s was John H. Neufeld, conductor of the South End M.B, 
Church Choir and brother to K.H. Neufeld. In 1937, John H. began a 


67 Friday, 13 Feb 1931, “Protokollbuch der Sanger Vereinigung zu Winkler [1912- 
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series of half-hour Friday night broadcasts on CJRC Radio in Winnipeg. 
As Neufeld later wrote, the program director of the station had offered 
him one half-hour every other week, at no cost, to present a German 
language radio broadcast. Beginning on 19 February 1937, the programs 
were announced every second week in the Mennonitische Rundschau.” 
Regular participants were the choirs of the South End M.B. Church, 
North Kildonan M.B. Church, First Mennonite (Schénwieser) Church and 
the Winkler Male Voice Choir. The programs continued on a fairly regular 
basis until the end of 1938. For some unknown treason, Ben Horch and 
the North End M.B. Choir never participated; whether they were not 
invited or whether Ben was not interested is not known. 


Ben Horch — Kurseleiter, 1934-1939 

Another new role for Ben in the mid-1930s was that of Kurseleiter 
(workshop leader). Darigentenkurse (conductors’ workshops), or simply Kurse, 
had been introduced to Mennonite communities in Russia in 1894 by Bernhard 
B. Dueck and Aron Sawatzky.”* Sawatzky moved to Saskatchewan in 1903, 
and under his guidance, Mennonite Brethren conductors in Saskatchewan 
organized the Northern Choral Association of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church in North America in 1906. The annual conductors’ workshops 
and choral festivals sponsored by this association provided periodic 
instruction and inspiration for Mennonite Brethren choir directors in rural 
communities of Saskatchewan and Manitoba into the early 1920s. After 
Sawatzky’s departure for California in 1920, the Association gradually 
disintegrated as an organization and “by the end of the decade music 
in M.B. congregations had come under the jurisdiction of the Home 
Missions Committee.”’” 

Neither the workshop leaders nor the participating conductors involved 
in these workshops were professional musicians. They were all amateurs — 
farmers, shopkeepers, small businessmen, teachers, etc., largely self-taught, 
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with a love for choral singing and a gift for working with young people, 
since most M.B. choirs, both in Russia and later in Canada, were in fact 
youth choirs. Many conductors also served as lay ministers or Sunday School 
teachers in their local rural congregations. These Kwrse were a rural form of 
music education, needed to provide basic instruction in everything from 
music notation, rhythm and dynamics to tone production, breathing, diction, 
conducting patterns and rehearsal techniques. Participants had no intention 
of pursuing music as a career; this was unheard of in Mennonite circles until 
the 1950s. Music was an avocation, a hobby, or better a gift which one used 
in the service of the church, but never for money. 

In the summer of 1934, Ben was invited to participate in such a 
conductors’ workshop in Niverville, a small farming community south- 
east of Winnipeg, The workshop was to take place from 5-7 July, with a 
concluding Sangerfest (song festival) on Sunday, 8 July.”° The program was 
to include both theoretical and practical training in questions of rhythm, 
melody and dynamics, as well as lectures on the role of singing in the 
church, the school and the home. The main instructor was K.H. Neufeld 
from Winkler, the leading Mennonite workshop leader in Manitoba from 
the mid-1920s until his death in 1957.” Additional instruction was provided 
by A.A. DeFehr, J.P. Claszen, John Konrad and Ben Horch of Winnipeg, 
and local leaders Cornelius D. Toews and Isaak I. Toews from Niverville. 

Por both Ben Horch and John Konrad, this was their first known 
involvement in a choral workshop. As a youngster, Ben had met and 
experienced the conductor Aron Sawatzky at the North End church 
around 1914, but Ben was not really a product of the Karse tradition. 
Instead, he was a product of the English choral tradition. Ben’s vocal and 
choral training had come from his Anglo-Canadian school teachers, from 
Burton Kurth, from the British choral conductors Hugh Ross, Douglas 
Clarke and Peter Temple, and from his experience of British adjudicators 
at the Manitoba Musical Competition Festival. Ben was thus in a unique 
position to bring this English influence to bear on the German Mennonite 
Kurse tradition. 


76 Isaak Toews, “Zum Gesangkursus und Sangerfest, ” Randschau, 27 Jun 1934, 7. 
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Unfortunately, there are no reports of any kind in the Mennonite media 
to let us know the nature and extent of Ben’s involvement in the Niverville 
workshop. He was by far the youngest member of the leadership team and 
ptobably played quite a subsidiary role. 

The same was true of his second involvement in a conductors’ 
workshop, held in Grunthal, Manitoba from 11-13 June 1936. This was the 
last known workshop of the Manitoba Regional M.B. Choral Conductors’ 
Association, and was again held under the leadership of K.H. Neufeld.” 
Participating conductors came from Grunthal, Chortitza, Niverville, 
Glenlea, Winnipeg, North Kildonan, Altona, Winkler, Steinbach and 
Sperling, While K.H. Neufeld dominated the instructional sessions, other 
workshop leaders included Isaak I. Toews (Niverville), who gave instruction 
in Intervalliibungen (interval sight-singing), and Johann P. Claszen (Winnipeg), 
who lectured on “Gemeindegesang und Singiibungen’ (Congregational Singing 
and Singing Schools).” 

While Ben could understand the High German used by Neufeld, 
Toews and Claszen in their instruction, he himself never learned to speak 
and write standardized High German. He was most comforable with 
the German Schwabisch dialect that he spoke at home with his parents. 
Thus, while the workshop minutes record that Ben lectured on “Aten 
und Tonbildung’ (breathing and tone production), he did so in English, 
followed by instruction in practical breathing exercises and singing, Ben 
often said he “got away with” teaching in English because he was viewed 
as a non-ethnic Mennonite — a welcome adopted child of the M.B. faith 
family. 

At the end of the Friday evening session in Grunthal, Ben was also 
allowed to conduct one rehearsal with the mass choir. The minutes record 
that the rehearsal was “‘sebr rege und Interessanf’ (very lively and interesting). 
This was likely the first opportunity that many of these singers and 
conductors had to experience Ben Horch in action in the context of a 
rehearsal, with his long dark hair flying as he flung his arms emotionally to 
the music. 


78 The minutes are found in the “Protokollbuch der Sanger Vereinigung zu Winkler 
[1912-1936], CMBS, Vol. 215, file 133, 91-98. 
79 This lecture was reprinted in Randschau, 1 Jul 1936, 4. 
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Flowing Well, Saskatchewan, 1936 

One month later, Ben travelled to the Gnadenau M.B. Church in 
Flowing Well (South Saskatchewan Herbert District), to lead his first ‘solo’ 
conductors’ workshop from 14-16 July 1936. He recalls: “My first visits 
to Saskatchewan were filled with fear and trembling. But on my first visit 
I was quickly made to feel at ease. The conductors were so immediately 
open and receptive at that time. I can only say that I was extended every 
courtesy and kindness.’”*° 

The Flowing Well workshop was attended by 20 to 25 conductors 
for the day-time sessions, together with a 75-voice choir of singers from 
surrounding congregations for evening rehearsals. Eight M.B. congregations 
were represented at the workshop: Beechy, Turnhill, Main Centre, Herbert, 
Greenfarm, Woodrow, Flowing Well (Gnadenau) and Elim; there were also 
some guests from Alberta, including Peter Dick from Coaldale. 

According to Mary (Neufeld) Barkman, the initiative for the invitation to 
Flowing Well came from her uncle, Nels Priebe. He and other community 
leaders had firstmet Ben and Esther Horchat the Northern District Mennonite 
Brethren Conference in Herbert in 1932, just after they were married. Priebe 
and others had been impressed by Esther’s beautiful singing of the song 
“Christ is all I need” and by Ben’s flamboyant piano accompaniment. Ben’s 
impact as a workshop leader was also enhanced by the fact that he was C.N. 
Hiebert’s son-in-law.*! 

Mary recalls: “Ollie [Viola] was with you, and she was just a toddler, 
playing between the benches when we rehearsed in the big tent. . . 1 remember 
studying the basics of notation, key formations, dynamics, conducting 
patterns.” Mary Barkmann was the only female among the participants; eight 
years later she and her husband Ed Barkmann came to Winnipeg, where she 
became one of Ben’s first music students at the newly founded Mennonite 
Brethren Bible College. Ed played the French horn in Ben’s Mennonite 
Symphony Orchestra (MSO) and Mary played the piano for the 1946 MSO 
concert. 


80 Ben Horch, draft of a letter to Linda Willems Fast, 18 May 1987, in BH- 
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Ben often recalled a memorable and amusing aspect of this workshop: 

“You know, the one thing that shocked them tremendously was that I 
conducted with two hands.” Earlier conductors in Russia and Canada 
conducted only with the right hand. Ben never forgot the elderly gentleman 
who stood up and asked, “Mr. Horch, why do you conduct with two hands?” 
Ben replied, “What do you want my other hand to do, hang like a sausage?” 
On another occasion Ben replied to the same question in a more practical 
way, “Look, if you’re working with the tractor out on the field, you’re not 
going to work with just one hand — conducting is no different.” 
These choral workshops followed a time-honoured and unchanging 
pattern. During the day Ben worked with the conductors alone; during the 
evening rehearsals he worked with one or more of the regional choirs. The 
day would begin about 9:00 a.m. with a short devotional period, including 
the reading of a scripture passage and the singing of a hymn. Then came 
short lectures on conducting patterns, tone production, breathing, vocal 
exercises, diction, harmony, counterpoint, form, and even the basics of 
composition. Ben did not use any particular text book; instead, he worked 
with a blackboard, while the conductors took notes in their scribblers. 
While he recognized that music was a God-given gift, Ben also tried hard 
to convince conductors and singers that all could possess such a gift and 
that they could actually learn to conduct, to sing and to compose music. 
Ben had the gift of instilling confidence in people and convincing them 
that, “Hey, I can do that!” 

Ben was a dynamic conductor and teacher, and possessed a degree of 
intensity and temperament that carried singers and audiences with him. 
One conductor recalls that “Ben had the tremendous gift of capturing 
the total interest of the group and moving them his way. He warmed 
them up with a few good laughs, got their spirits behind him and the rest 
followed.” 

Ben writes of the Kurse. “All the singing was unaccompanied, with the 
main emphasis on the articulation of the words sung, with a degree of clarity 
that left no worshipper in doubt about the message. What ‘singing with 
expression’ meant, however, was in general ‘to sing with Be/onung’ [emphasis]. 
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Although this made for words that were easily understood...it also made 
for a measure of musical monotony, because each verse in sequence would 
sound very much like the first. Then too, the song in four-part harmony 
tended to move vertically from chord to chord; that hindered the linear flow 
of the text in sentences.”** Ben’s aim was to get conductors and singers to 
think horizontally, to let the melody flow in a linear fashion as he had learned 
to sing folk songs in public school, and as he had learned from listening to 
festival adjudicators for many yeats. 


Saskatchewan, 1937-1938 

Once they had experienced Ben’s gifts as conductor and teacher, choirs 
in Saskatchewan did not hesitate to invite him back again and again. He 
returned to Saskatchewan in July of 1937. 

Of this year, the noted Canadian author Pierre Berton writes: “In 1937, 
the prairies suffered the greatest crop failure in their history. Saskatchewan 
was the hardest hit...By fall, crop failures forced two-thirds of the 
province’s rural population onto the relief rolls.’* And yet, in the midst 
of this economic disaster, M.B. church choirs continued to sing and Ben 
was invited to conduct two Kurse that summer. 

The first workshop took place from 12-16 July 1937 in Brotherfield 
(Bruderfeld) in the North Saskatchewan M.B. District. According to the 
report in the Mennonitische Rundschau, there were many young men present, 
but not as many as might have been hoped for; this was due possibly to 
harsh economic conditions, or possibly to a certain half-heartedness, a 
feeling that the effort involved was not worth it. The report also indicated 
that no workshops had been held in this district the previous summer, 
probably due to severe drought and dust conditions.” 

A former choir member from Brotherfield summarized Ben’s 
achievements that summer with the words: “We were so untrained 
musically in our church but never once did Mr. Horch look down on us. 
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He took us where we were and led us on in our singing. He truly was a 
great teacher and God’s man for that particular time.”*” 

Ben brought to his workshops a new vision for choral singing and 
music within the Mennonite Brethren Conference. After the workshop in 
Brotherfield in 1937 a correspondent for the Mennonitische Rundschau wrote: 
“We all had the feeling that before us stood a leader with outstretched 
arm pointing us to a fabulously beautiful landscape and saying: all that will 
be yours, but you must master it yourselves; the way requires serious and 
strenuous effort, but you will discover one treasure after another — it will 
be a blessing both to yourselves and to others.”** As indicated earlier in the 
Prologue, this allusion to Moses was particularly apt for Ben, and he applied 
it to himself many times during his career. 

The next week, from 19-23 July, Ben led a workshop and song festival 
in Herbert. Dr. John Regehr, former professor at the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College in Winnipeg, was present at a rehearsal for the closing 
Sdngerfest and recalls: “I remember with great fondness the first time I saw 
Ben. I was a lad of some 10 years or so. It was in the Herbert M.B. Church. 
Choir people from southern Saskatchewan filled the sanctuary, and for 
some treason a few of us got up into the balcony to watch the event. I recall 
being amazed and enthralled. What energy! What enthusiasm! And the 
singers responded as I had never seen our own choir members respond. 
As I remember, Ben used the whole width of the church building as his 
stage. What a show!’®? 

Ben returned to Saskatchewan in the summer of 1938. From 11-15 
July he led a workshop and Sdngerfest in the Northern District at Hepburn. 
During the day, sessions were held in the Hepburn Bible School, attended 
mostly by the participating conductors. Mass choir rehearsals, with 167 
singers, took place in the evening. The correspondent for the Zions Bore 
writes: “Brother Horch understands his business, he is a true master of 


the art of choral singing; when he rehearses a song, it is sung well!” 
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The following week Ben travelled south to lead a workshop in Main 
Centre from 18-22 July.” In preparation for the workshop, Ben must have 
sent a single copy of each work he had chosen for the mass choir ahead to 
John P. Wiebe, conductor of the Main Centre M.B. Church Choir. These 
works were then written out by hand (with numerous copying errors in the 
parts), and duplicated for each of the singers. Given the many mistakes, 
one wonders how the final performance would have sounded. 

The anthology was entitled: Lieder zum Dirigenten und Sangerkursus, 
Geleitet von Br. Ben Horch, Winnipeg, Man.” Its contents show how Ben was 
attempting to expand the mould of the Kurse well beyond the standard 
gospel song fate, to include more classical repertoire, which he had already 
introduced to the North End M.B. Choir. The six selections included 


were: 


Composer Title 

J.S. Bach Chorale: “Befiehl du deine Wege” 

Gustav Merkel Motet: “Wie lieblich sind deine Wohnungen”’ 
Fr. von Hardenberg Chorale: “Liebe die du mich zum Bilde ” 
Julius Diirrner Naturlied:““Der Lenz ist angekommen”’ 
Leonhard Schroter Motet:“Freut euch ihr lieben Christen” 

Chr. W. Gluck Motet: “Hoch thut euch auf” 


When Ben finally returned again to Saskatchewan in the summer of 
1944, he pushed the limits of M.B. choral repertoire even further with 
the introduction of John Stainer’s Crucifixion as the featured work for his 
workshops that year. 


Conductors’ Workshop and Sdangerfest in Winnipeg, 1937 

Ben Horch’s only other appearance at a conductors’ workshop in 
the 1930s was at the large Winnipeg workshop held from Thursday, 10 
June to Sunday, 13 June 1937. This 1937 workshop was unique in several 
ways: it was the first of its kind ever to be hosted in an urban setting in 
Canada; secondly, it was the largest cooperative, inter-Mennonite (General 
Conference — Mennonite Brethren) musical event of its kind ever held in 


91 Minutes of the Southern Saskatchewan District, CMBS, Vol. 310, file 4, p. 180; 
1939 Yearbook of the Northern District Conference, p. 32. 

92 “Lieder zum Dirigenten und Sangerkursus Geleitet von Br. Ben Horch, Winnipeg, 
Man.,” CMBS, M2062.H809.S617. 
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Canada to that point. It was not until the 1970s that similar joint GC-MB 
Church Music Workshops were sponsored by the two Mennonite Bible 
Colleges in Winnipeg. Finally, events and sessions alternated between the 
three main city churches in Winnipeg: First Mennonite, North End M.B. 
and South End M.B., with the final worship service taking place on neutral 
ground in the large Dominion Theatre at 175 Portage Avenue East. 

The three-day workshop and concluding Sdngerfest received wide 
coverage in the Mennonite media leading up to the event, but unfortunately, 
no one seems to have made the effort to write a report on the workshop 
after the event. 


Further Study 

By the late 1930s, Ben and Esther realized they were getting nowhere 
financially, due to the serious economic situation during the depression. 
Esther had her Kindergarten in the basement of the North End M.B. 
Church at 621 College Street. Ben earned a small amount teaching a 
number of private voice students, conducting the choir at the Winnipeg 
Bible Institute and teaching some theory and private lessons there as well. 
His work of leading the choir and the orchestra of the North End M.B. 
Church brought in no direct income. Neither did the Kwrse work; the 
hosting churches provided room and board, and travelling expenses, and 
on some occasions a percentage of the offering collected at the concluding 
Sdngerfest. But for the most part, this activity was seen as a form of unpaid 
church ministry. 

By 1939, Ben had participated in and led a handful of Kwrse in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, but the musical leadership of Mennonites in western 
Canada was still in the hands of the older generation: K.H. Neufeld, Franz 
C. Thiessen and others. Ben’s time had not yet come. 

Sometime in late 1937 or early 1938, A.A. Kroeker approached Ben 
with the idea of setting up an extra-curricular orchestra program in the 
Winkler High School. On 4 November 1938, A.A. Kroeker wrote to say 
that he had seven voice students and four violin students lined up for Ben 
in Winkler. “Our High School here is also anxious to talk to you about the 
possibility of arranging a music course for our high school.” Ben replied 


93 Letter from A.A. Kroeker, Binder BH-06, 136. 
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that he had no idea how to go about this, since he had no experience 
teaching at the high school level. 

Ben recognized that he needed to obtain further training in music, but 
did not have the financial resources to do so. Esther had $300.00 in the 
bank, money that she had put away from her pre-marriage teaching job, 
but this was not nearly enough to finance several years of study in Los 
Angeles. However, Esther was at that time still an American citizen and 
she thought it might be possible for her to get some kind of a teaching 
position in the USA.”* 

At A.A. Kroeker’s suggestion, and with his promise of financial support, 
Ben applied for admission to the music program in the Bible Institute of 
Los Angeles — now BIOLA College — in California, a school that Kroeker 
himself had attended in the early 1920s, a school where Esther’s father 
had studied, and where many other Mennonites, including Herbert C. 
Richert, music director at Tabor College in Hillsboro, Kansas, had studied 
as well. Ben would have preferred to go to one of the larger secular 
universities such as UCLA (University of California in Los Angeles) or 
USC (University of Southern California), to study with composers such as 
Schoenberg and Stravinsky, but he did not have money for these expensive 
schools (and Kroeker would probably not have provided funds for secular 
music training). Esther writes that at this time “Ben’s greatest ambition 
was to attend a recognized school of music.””° 

Ben was accepted at BIOLA, but his first visa application for study in 
the USA was rejected in 1938; it was a time of depression and everyone 
was looking for work. American officials may have been suspicious that 
he wanted to enter the USA on the pretence of study, in order to find 
work. Ben did not realize until later that he and Esther did not require a 
visa; they had the right to enter the USA because of Esther’s American 
citizenship. 

The following year, Mr. A.A. Kroeker provided an affidavit of support, 
with the understanding that when Ben completed his studies in California 


94 Esther Horch, Binder EH, B-03, #9. 
95 Binder BH-01, 64. 
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he would come back to teach music in Winkler.’ Ben applied again for a 
US study visa and was accepted. 

On Sunday, 27 August 1939, the choir of the North End M.B. Church 
held an Abschiedskonzert (farewell concert) for Ben and Esther. Ben’s work 
with the choir, and Esther’s work in the church Kindergarten, Sunday 
School and Girl’s Clubs were recognized and honoured. The choir sang, 
poems were recited by Esther’s Kindergarten children, and short speeches 
by various brethren highlighted the blessings that Ben and Hsther’s work 
had provided to the church. Finally, Rev. Franz C. Thiessen presented 
Ben and Esther a well-filled silk Bérse (pouch), with the words: “The 
congregation cannot pay you for your work; it can only recognize it and 


thank you for it. The true reward will come up above.” 


96 Affidavit of Support, Binder BH-06, 5. 
97 “Winnipeg, Man.,” Rundschau, 13 Sep 1939, 3. 
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On Monday morning, 28 August 1939, Ben and Esther, their four- 
year old daughter Viola, and Esther’s younger brother Erwin Hiebert 
set out for Los Angeles in Ben’s old 1929 Model T Ford. Several days 
earlier, Ben and Erwin had taken the Model T apart on the front lawn, 
cleaned and repaired it, and put it back together. When they finished, they 
were surprised to see three small parts lying on the grass; but the car still 
ran, and these parts remained behind in Winnipeg when they set out for 
California. 

Ben and Esther had managed to save up $800 in cash and travellers’ 
cheques for the journey. When the cash gave out, they had to try and 
cash a $100 travellers’ cheque. World War H had just broken out and the 
Canadian dollar had been devalued. Nobody wanted to cash the cheque. 
Finally, Erwin told Esther to put on extra lipstick and a good helping of 
charm, and go into the hotel to talk to the manager. Sure enough, she 
cashed their first travellers’ cheque. 

Several days later the weary travellers arrived at the eastern edge of 
the Mohave Desert in the late afternoon and asked a gas station attendant 
for directions to the nearest motel. He advised them to keep on driving 
through the desert in the cool of night, though the night-time temperature 
continued to hover around 100 degrees Fahrenheit. They drove all night 
and by morning arrived at San Bernardino. When Ben saw the freeways, 
he wondered whether he would ever get used to all the traffic. The family 
found accommodations in a boarding house near the Bible Institute 
and the Los Angeles Public Library, which turned out to be part of the 
city’s ted light district. On 5 September 1939, just two days after France, 
England, Canada and other Commonwealth nations had declared war on 
Nazi Germany, Ben registered for classes at the Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles (BIOLA). 
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The Institute had its beginnings in a young men’s Bible class, organized 
in the Immanuel Presbyterian Church in 1906 by Rev. T.-C. Horton. A 
class for young women followed. By 1908, these classes had outgrown the 
facilities of the church and were moved to a building on South Main Street. 
By 1913, the school had grown and expanded to a new building at the 
corner of Sixth and South Hope Street in downtown Los Angeles (L.A.). 
Its President was Lyman Stewart, and Dean of Studies was the world- 
renowned evangelist, teacher and author Dr. R.A. Torrey. Dr. Torrey also 
served as pastor of the famous Church of the Open Door, located next 
to the Bible Institute. 

BIOLA described itself as “a training school which seeks to equip 
its students with a thorough knowledge of the Bible, to train them 
in its effective use in any form of Christian activity, and to foster the 
development of spiritual life and character of the student.” The school 
was non-denominational, or rather inter-denominational in character, 
seeking to “cultivate the fellowship and co-operation of all the evangelical 
denominations and of individual believers in all the churches.””! 

According to historian Daniel B. Stevick, the Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles, along with the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, was in the 
vanguard of the American Fundamentalist movement in the early decades 
of the 20" century.” John A. Toews characterized this Fundamentalist 
movement in conservative American Protestantism as “primarily a 
reaction against the growth of theological liberalism and modernism. 
The movement derived its name from the publication in 1909 of a series 
of twelve small volumes in defence of conservative theology called The 
Fundamentals.’ These fundamentals included: “the inerrancy of the Bible, 
the virgin birth of Jesus, the physical resurrection of Jesus Christ, a 
substitutionary theory of the atonement, and the imminent, bodily second 
coming of Christ.”? 

In the early 1920s, a number of prominent Mennonite Brethren leaders, 
including Ben’s father-in-law, C.N. Hiebert, his friend and mentor, A.A. 
Kroeker, and the future music director at Tabor College (Kansas), Herbert 


1 BIOLA, 1942-43 Catalogue, 9. 

2 Daniel B. Stevick, Beyond Fundamentalism, Richmond, VA: John Knox Press, 1964, 19; 
cited in J.A.Toews, History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 376. 

3 J. A. Toews, History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 375. 
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C. Richert, were drawn by Torrey’s reputation to study at BIOLA. Under 
Torrey’s leadership, BIOLA strengthened its courses and received State 
authorization to grant degrees in theology (B.Th.), Christian Education 
(B.Chr.Ed.), and eventually also a four-year Bachelor of Sacred Music 
(B.Sac. Mus.). 

The music faculty during Ben’s years there included: Herbert G. Tovey 
(Mus.D.), John Trowbridge (Mus.D.), David Heydenburk (Mus.B.), Gordon 
Hooker, and Helen Y. Rich (Mus.B.). Musically, the program was geared to 
gospel music, not classical music. 

Ben enrolled in the four-year Music Collegiate Course, “designed to 
train the Christian musician to be able to organize and direct music as 
one of the present-day agencies of the church’s ministry as well as to 
develop his talent as a vehicle of the Christian message. With a broad 
foundation in Bible knowledge, the course emphasizes gospel music, with 
due attention to the sacred classics.”* A pre-requisite for the course, and 
the newly instituted Bachelor of Sacred Music degree, was a high school 
diploma, which Ben did not possess. Whether he came to Los Angeles 
with the intention to make up this deficiency, and actually graduate, is not 
clear. 

During his first year, Ben took classes in harmonic dictation, sight 
singing, and conducting, as well as private voice lessons. The bulk of his 
course load was devoted to classes in Bible synthesis, doctrine, Christian 
education and personal evangelism. On 7 May 1940, towards the end of 
his first year, Ben wrote to A.A. Kroeker: “In school my music course is 
very light, but next year [1940-41] I expect to have a much heavier course 
as I am planning to go to the University of Southern California (USC). 
If the Lord so leads and I can earn enough this summer I’m sure I could 
handle both courses. The Bible course at BIOLA is wonderful, God’s 
Word is becoming like a new Book to me — to think of all the wonderful 
tiches it contains...”° 

By the end of the second year, however, Ben had lost interest in the 
Bible courses. He no longer applied himself, and in the spring of 1942 
credits were actually deducted for ‘Delinquency, or non-attendance at 


4 BIOLA, 1942-43 Catalogue, 24. 
5 Ben Horch to A.A. Kroeker, 7 May 1940, BH-Correspondence File #1. 
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classes. Ben also did not integrate well into the school life at BIOLA; he 
did not sing in the school chorus, nor did he participate in regular school 
activities. 

This was due in part to the need to earn money. Ben put in several 
hours a day at the BIOLA Book Store, at a wage of 33 cents an hour. 
On 16 January 1941, Ben’s salary was raised to 40 cents an hour. To A.A. 
Kroeker, Ben wrote: 


It was my good fortune to get into the BIOLA Book Store 
as shipper and clerk. This is also a wonderful experience. I am 
practically acquainted with all the finest fundamental literature 
on the western coast. The Book Store also has the reputation for 
carrying the largest stock of Bibles in Los Angeles. My experiences 
with the customers are varied — humorous, pleasant, to indifferent. 
When you have young ladies come in to buy a gift Bible for some 
young theologian, whom they may view with a matrimonial eye, and 
anxiously ask you to show them a Baptist Bible or to be sure it’s a 
Presbyterian Bible — why it is sometimes most difficult to refrain 
from splitting a rib or two by laughing. One young lady asked me 
for a complete volume of the Bible and when I showed her a Bible 
she said she wanted the whole set of 66 books. Well it’s a funny 
world at that sometimes.° 


To his friend Cornelius Klassen in North Kildonan, Ben wrote: “At 
present I am fully occupied with a bookstore job. Enjoy the work very 
much, and learn a lot of useful things about the religious book business as 
well as sacred music.’ Many years later, Ben wrote to one of his former 
co-workers: “You may recall that I was a part time sales clerk and also 
the absent-minded shipper who, on occasion, forgot to ship some books, 
about which there was some urgency. You undoubtedly could have had 
any number of people more competent than myself, but I loved doing 
i 

The head of the music department, Dr. Tovey, recognised that Ben was 
beyond the level of music instruction offered at BIOLA and recommended 
that he go to USC or UCLA. Ben would have enjoyed the challenge of 


6 Ibid. 
7 Letter to Cornelius Klassen, 17 Aug 1941, BH-Correspondence File #1. 
8 Letter to Ted, former co-worker, 31 Jul 1985, BH-Correspondence File, 1985. 
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studying at one of these larger universities, but did not have money for 
such expensive schools. 

BIOLA did not charge tuition, except in the case of private music 
lessons. Music students were only charged $24.00 per semester for sixteen 
30-minute lessons in voice or all instruments, except the organ. Organ 
students paid $32.00 per semester for sixteen 40-minute lessons. In 
addition, all students paid only nominal registration fees. For this reason, 
and because of his sense of obligation to A.A. Kroeker, Ben stayed at 
BIOLA. In fact, he had to remain enrolled in a full time study program in 
otder to qualify for his US student visa and for permission to work, so he 
could not afford to drop out of school. 

Over the four year period, Ben took all the music courses offered 
at BIOLA — conducting, harmony, history, hymnology, counterpoint, 
harmonic dictation, psychology of music teaching, orchestration, form, 
keyboard harmony and composition. In most of these courses he received 
grades of A — but the courses did not challenge him. He was especially 
disappointed in the composition course and wrote: “In composition they 
still use such very low standards as models.” 

Esther later summed up Ben’s years at BIOLA with these words: 
“Ben’s greatest ambition was to attend a recognized school of music... 
He was disappointed with the musical set up at this school but was unable 
to transfer to UCLA music school for lack of funds. However, he availed 
himself of the excellent music section in the L.A. Public Library which 
was located next door to BIOLA. The four years he spent at BIOLA he 
also took some piano lessons with Prof. Heydenburk and Mrs. Vasey. As 
far as instruction in voice and conducting, the school had nothing to offer 
ia? 

The vibrant and varied cultural life of Los Angeles, on the other hand, 
had much to offer Ben in the way of musical performances. As much as 
their meagre budget would allow, Ben took every possible opportunity 
to attend choral, orchestral and chamber concerts by some of the best 
musicians in the world." The first concerts he attended were those of the 


9 Letter to Cornelius Klassen, 17 Aug 1941, BH-Correspondence File #1. 

10 Binder BH-01, 64. 

11 Esther saved the programs from every concert that Ben ever attended; these 
programs are all found in the Ben & Esther Horch Fonds at the CMBS in Winnipeg. 
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annual Bach Festival, held every November in the First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles. Ben attended this festival each of the four years 
he lived in L.A., hearing organ works performed by such renowned 
artists as Marcel Dupré and E. Power Biggs, and a wide selection of 
cantatas, keyboard and chamber works. The festival always closed with 
a performance of Bach’s b minor Mass, which Ben would have heard four 
times. 

Ben also attended the annual Bach Festival at Whittier College (the 
Quaker College from which Richard Nixon later graduated), choral services 
at the First Methodist Church and numerous oratorio performances. 
Within the span of three and a half years he heard great works such as 
Handel’s Messiah and Saul, Hadyn’s Creation, Mozart’s Requiem, Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis, Cesar Franck’s Beatitudes, and Theodore Dubois’ The Seven 
Last Words. 

During his first two years in Los Angeles, Ben also attended the regular 
season Thursday evening concerts of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. During these two years he heard such great conductors as 
Bruno Walter, Leopold Stokowski (conducting Sergei Rachmaninoff 
in his ¢ minor Piano Concerto), Albert Coates (conducting Jascha Heifetz 
in Tchaikovsky’s colin Concerto), Artur Rodzinski, John Barbirolli, Igor 
Stravinsky (conducting a program of his own works in February 1941), 
Sit Thomas Beecham, George Szell (conducting Joseph Szigeti in Brahms’ 
Violin Concerto), and Edwin McArthur with soprano Kirsten Flagstad. 
Ben also attended the Annual Festival of Modern Music held in the First 
Congregational Church every May. 

In anticipation of his proposed orchestral work with high school 
students in Winkler, Ben attended the Music Educators National 
Conference in April 1940 and the annual concert of the Southern 
California High Schools Symphony Orchestra. He also participated in a 
number of local orchestral workshops, including one at Whittier College. 
Ben’s larger vision for a comprehensive choral and orchestral program, 
which he later tried to realize at the Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
in Winnipeg, was born here in Los Angeles through his experiences at 
schools such as Whittier College and later, through his experience of St. 
Olaf’s College in Minnesota. 
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Life in L.A. 

It was really Esther who sacrificed the most and worked the hardest to 
make Ben’s studies in Los Angeles possible. She often recalled that there 
were times in their married life when they were almost poverty stricken, 
but somehow they always managed to survive. She writes: 


Since I was at that time still a US citizen I thought it would 
be possible for me to get some kind of a teaching position in the 
US. But the depression had hit the teaching profession and I was 
unable to latch onto anything in that area. I applied and advertised 
as a tutor but all to no avail. I even applied to a company as a real 
estate sales person, was immediately taken on by the company and 
sent on a mission to sell property. It only took one interview with 
a customer to convince me that I was not a sales person. I should 
have known better because I can’t even sell a raffle ticket. 

Finally, via a friend, I was able to latch onto a job cleaning 
doctors’ offices at night in the Wilshire Medical Building...It was a 
frustrating job, with a hard taskmaster as supervisor. The work was 
conveniently timed so that Ben was at home with Viola (aged four) 
while I was at work. My hours were a broken shift (5 p.m. until 
midnight and 4 a.m. to 8 a.m.) I disliked this job most of all because 
of the lousy hours but I couldn’t afford not to take it — pay at 33 
cents an hour. Most of all I hated going to work at 4 a.m. on L.A. 
streets. 

I also took house work on for 2 mornings a week after Viola 
was at Kindergarten. There I worked for two very pleasant women. 
One was the wife of a Hollywood movie producer. Her sister-in- 
law was our landlady and asked one day if I would help her with 
some housework... The other lady was a retired actress by the 
name of Mrs. Carlyle. 1 became rather good friends with both of 
these women and when I was in hospital for 3 months both visited 
me from time to time. One other lady I did housework for claimed 
I was too slow and took too much time over my lunch. I quit after 
several tries to please her and hope she got a more efficient person 
(or do IP).” 


During the first few months at BIOLA, the Horch family lived in a 
small apartment close to the school. On 1 January 1940 they moved to 
Bell, California, a suburb of Los Angeles, where Viola was registered in 


12 Esther Horch, Binder EH-03, #9 Finances. 
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Kindergarten at Rosemont School on 5 February. Four months later, on 
18 April, Ben started work with a choir in the Friends (Quaker) Church in 
Bell, California, at a starting salary of $20.00 per month. On 21 February 
1941 his monthly stipend was raised to $25.00. 

In May of 1940 their friend Ed Peters offered Esther a summer job as 
a potato grader in his large warehouse in Shafter, California.'*> Esther and 
Viola left L.A. on 20 May for the two month potato season. They lived 
in the tank house on the E.J. Peters’ yard; Esther worked in the potato 
shed from 7 a.m. sometimes until 9 or 10 p.m. She recalls that “Ben was 
lonesome and wrote, cursing potatoes in general and wishing their skins 
would shrivel in purgatory.’'* Esther continues, 


My friend, Elizabeth Peters, kept Viola as a companion for her 
little Betsy. Ben also came to work in the shed after school closed 
for the summer but injured his back the second day lifting 100 Ib. 
bags of potatoes, was laid up for a week and then took odd jobs 
painting houses in the area. For years this problem caused him a 
great deal of pain, but also finally corrected itself. 

The following year Ed Peters appointed me as floor lady 
(supervisor of over 100 employees) and I continued this summer 
job for 5 years. He even imported me from Canada for the season 
for two years after we returned back to Winnipeg. This was a well- 
paying job... 

I also did several volunteer jobs while we lived in L.A. One 
was for the US sugar rationing board during WW II. I also joined 
the PT.A. where Viola started Kindergarten and was chosen or 
elected as the social worker to relate to the principal of the school 
after being sent to different homes where the principal suspected 
a home-problem concerning a child. This work intrigued me so 
much that it was probably the initiation for my desire to go into 
social work later in life. 

Sometimes during my potato season work for E.J. Peters I also 
almost felt like a social worker. Most of the employees were people 
who were escaping the dust-bowl of the dirty 30s in Oklahoma. 

Their livelihood consisted of being transient, living in trailers 
and even behind billboards and following the California vegetable, 
fruit and potato crops. It was literally the “Grapes of Wrath” and 
“Tobacco Road” period. There were pathetic incidents that were 


13 For more on Ed Peters, see below, Chapter Eleven. 
14 Binder BH-06, 7. 
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Ben, Esther and Viola, picking fruits and vegetables, 1940. 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-01, 72) 


almost humorous, like a 17-year-old boy asking for an afternoon 
off to get married or a father wanting a few hours leave to bury his 
child. There was also a lot of drinking and mismanagement of their 
finances and advancing checks because the regular pay check had 
gone into “booze” over the weekend was quite common. Saturday 
evenings on the street in Wasco, E.J. Peters used to tease me because 
all the drunks greeted me as their floor lady.'° 


On 8 July 1940, after the potato season had ended, the Horchs moved 
north from Shafter to a cabin in Reedley, California, to begin their first 
picking season in the fruit and vegetable fields. 

After the picking season, the family moved back to Los Angeles for 
Ben’s second year. On 5 September 1940 they moved to 434 14 North 
Lake Street, LA. In addition to his studies, Ben continued working at the 
BIOLA Book Store and conducting the choir at the Friends Church in 
Bell. Towards the end of the school year, on 29 April 1941, they moved 
again, a few houses up the street to 464 */4 North Lake Street. 

As Ben was completing his second year of studies he received his first 
draft notice from the US Army on 25 June 1941. He was classified as level 


15 Esther Horch, Binder EH-03, #9 Finances. 
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Esther, Ben, Viola — residence at 464 */4 N. Lake St., Los 


Angeles, 1941 (Source: Paul Horch Photo Collection) 


AC (quite low); later, on 15 February 1943 his draft level was raised to 3A. 
Fortunately, he was never required to serve in the Armed Forces. 

In May 1941, Esther returned to Shafter to work in Ed Peters’ potato 
sheds as floor lady. Ben and Viola joined her later for their second picking 


season in Reedley. In the fall, the family returned to Los Angeles. Ben 
enrolled in his third year of studies, and Viola enrolled for Grade One 
classes at Rosemont School. The school offered beginning instruction in 
violin, but violin rental cost 75 cents a month. Even though the family 
was on a tight budget, they decided to give up one meal a week in order to 
allow for this extra expense. 

On 2 October Esther was elected as social welfare chairman for 


(73 


Rosemont School. As indicated earlier, Esthet’s task was “to relate to 
the principal of the school after being sent to different homes where the 
principal suspected a home-problem concerning a child.”’® 

Also in October 1941, Ben received a letter from A.A. Kroeker, 


inviting him to participate in a choral workshop in Manitoba the following 
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summer, and to consider a teaching position at the Winkler Bible School 
for the fall of 1942, On 9 November 1941, Ben replied: 


We are getting on very splendidly; the Lord has blessed in a 
most wonderful way, even though the going was sometimes rough, 
yet it only served to draw us closer and make us more dependent on 
His strong arm...In school Iam now in my third year, and although 
there is much to be wished for as far as the music is concerned, the 
Bible studies are proving of immense value to me, and I am sure 
that the Lord has a purpose for me. Our business is to get the tools 
ready and He will supply the field of endeavour. 

Relative to your proposal for a summer music course and a music 
course of instruction at the Winkler Bible School I must say that I 
have never faced a more difficult decision... it is just the sphere of 
musical activity in which I am interested. It is my firm conviction 
that the establishment of such a system of music teaching is the 
one to bring the most lasting results. The Dérigentenkurse can never 
do that because of the time element involved...If I wouldn’t have 
difficulty with a return visa, I would certainly come and take part in 
your summer course because I have also had invitations to come to 
Saskatchewan and B.C. and I think Alberta also wrote once. I fear 
however, that I would not be permitted to re-enter the USA and 
thus not be able to finish my work..." 


A few weeks earlier, on 17 October 1941, Ben had taken on a new 
position as choir conductor at the Community Baptist Church in Hermosa 
Beach, California. In his letter of 9 November to A.A. Kroeker, Ben wrote 
at length about his new position and a surprise visit: 


Yesterday was my third Sunday in a Baptist church where I am 
directing a choir. It’s only a small choir of 20 voices but nearly all 
voices ate well trained soloists. All church choirs here in California 
are small but the singers read notes as well as any of you can read 
writing, The response in this choir has been most enthusiastic and 
the church has promised us every help and support. Something 
new for me is an organist and brand new pipe organ. This sure 
makes me happy because now I can try all the music I have had 
in mind which requires pipe organ accompaniment. Today I got 
another surprise when a representative committee of two from 
the Baptist conference in California came into the [BIOLA] book 


17 Letter to A.A. Kroeker, 9 Nov 1941, BH-Correspondence File #1. 
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store and asked me whether I would consider teaching in a Bible 
School which they are going to establish here on the West Coast... 
well I just didn’t know what to say. A purpose makes us strong. I 
considered why I came to California and gave them my answer in 
the negative. Maybe I passed up a great opportunity, who knows? I 
prefer to believe still that the Lord has a hand in our decisions, and 
I cannot feel otherwise.'* 


On the long drive across town to attend the weekly choir practice 
in Hermosa Beach on Thursday evenings, Ben experienced for the first 
time the fear and apprehension of war. After the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour on 7 December 1941, street lights and windows were blacked out 
at night, and armed military units patrolled the streets in anticipation of an 
expected Japanese attack on the West Coast. 

The choir’s first Christmas Program under Ben’s direction opened 
with excerpts from Handel’s Messiah; this was the first time Ben conducted 
these works. The program also included Gustav Holst’s Christas Day —A 
Fantasy of Carols — with Esther singing the soprano solos, and Charles V. 
Stanford’s Te Dewm. Ben’s work with the choir was highly appreciated, and 
Pastor Homer W. Grimes wrote: “You have given a new spiritual lift through 
your Christian ministry [of music]...We are thankful for you and pray God’s 
blessing on you and yours.”"” 

In spite of the income from all their multiple part-time jobs, by 22 
January 1942 Ben and Esther were so hard up for cash that they were 
forced to sell their 1929 Model T Ford for $50.00. Ben now had to make 
alternate arrangements to get from downtown L.A. to Hermosa Beach; he 
later bought a used 1935 Chevy from his friend, Rev. Sam Wiens.”° 

Their financial situation finally improved somewhat by the summer 
of 1942, when Esther went to Shafter for her third season of work in Ed 
Peters’ potato sheds. When the work in Shafter was finished, the family 
travelled to Reedley, for their third summer picking fruits and vegetables 
for local Mennonite farmers, unsuspecting of the tragedy that would strike 
in August of that year. 
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Esther’s Accident 

Esther’s mother died suddenly of a stroke in Hillsboro, Kansas, on 4 
August 1942. Ben and Esther, along with Esther’s sisters Martha and Ruth, 
left by car the next day on the long drive to Kansas, while Viola stayed in 


L.A. with friends. They left Los Angeles in the late afternoon, and after 
driving all night passed Needles, California in the early morning. Ben was 
tired and asked whether Esther could relieve him for a short time, while 
he slept. Esther did not have a driver’s license but drove anyway. She was a 
bit nervous driving on the narrow mountainous roads. Seeing sheer drop- 
offs to the left of the road she compensated by steering to the right; at 
one point she went up on the embankment and the car tipped over. Esther 
instinctively stuck out her left arm to brace herself, and it got pinned under 
the car. No one else was injured, since they were not going that fast. Ben 
got out, and passing motorists helped to get Esther out of the car. They 
brought her back to Needles, where she and her sister Ruth boarded a 
train for Los Angeles. Luckily, there happened to be a doctor on the train 
who provided first aid, and put Esther’s arm in a tourniquet. Meanwhile, 
Ben sent the following telegram to their friend, Rev. Sam Wiens, in Los 
Angeles:7! 
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Esther seriously injured. Arrive L.A. by Santa Fe with Ruth. Please 
have emergency ambulance at station for Queen of Angels hospital. 
See previous telegram to Book Room. Will arrive Saturday own car. 
Ben. 


Esther was indeed brought to the Catholic Hospital of the Angels, 
where she remained under treatment for several months. Initially it seemed 
that Esther might be able to retain her left arm. After several weeks, she 
wrote to her Father: 


Dear Dad, 

Every day finds me just a little better. The doctor [Dr. Black] is 
astonished at my progress. We know kind friends are earnestly in 
prayer for my recovery and God is answering, Everybody has just 
been wonderful to us and the care here in the hospital is grand. 
There was a lot of danger of infection because I was so long in 
getting to the hospital after the accident. My bones have been set 
but the cuts are still packed to prevent infection. Now that my 
temperature is down the doctor says I will be able to get my cuts 
stitched some time next week. I am still quite anaemic. I have had 
four blood transfusions. Friends were very good and donated their 
blood each time. The doctor says it will probably be a year before 
Pll use my arm but I know the Lord will supply the patience. I have 
found that God really is my refuge and strength and a very present 
help in trouble. 

Well daddy, have you made any plans for the future?...Martha 
and Ruth are going to lend us money to pay for doctor and hospital 
expenses; also Anna Wiens has offered us a loan. The expense will 
be terrific but we trust the Lord to see us through that also...” 


Unfortunately, infection did set in and the arm needed to be amputated 
on 29 September 1942. Esther finally went home on 11 October, after ten 
weeks in the hospital. A week later, 18 October 1942, the Los Angeles 
M.B. Church surprised Ben and Esther with a huge grocery shower. 

The hospital bill amounted to $2,000, but Ben & Esther had neither 
the money nor insurance to pay such a large amount. They worried that 
it would take years to pay off all their debts. But expenses were soon 
covered, thanks to many generous donations. Esther writes: 
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At that time Ben conducted a Baptist Church Choir at Hermosa 
Beach. The card they sent me read “a hypo for your surgery” 
and contained a cheque for $600. I couldn’t believe what I saw. 
Following this, came a cheque for $300 which read: “This is for the 
little girl our church baptized many years ago.” That was from the 
Reedley M.B. Church. There were more cheques from the Shafter 
M.B. Church, the North End M.B. Church; several church ladies 
groups and individuals sent “get well” cards with money enclosed. 
In less than a year we were debt free.” 


On 4 January 1943, Esther went to get fitted for an artificial arm. 
One week later, on 11 January, Esther received another cheque for $400 
from the Shafter M.B. Church to help pay for the arm. Other donations 
followed, and she finally received her artificial arm on 5 April 1943. Later, 
she wrote: 


At first I was very conscious of my appearance as a one-armed 
person, so for several years I wore a prosthesis which was very 
cumbersome and hindered me more than it helped — but it gave 
me the appearance of a two-armed person. Eventually I laid aside 
my pride and opted for greater comfort. Wearing the arm was like 
one little boy said to me: “Du hast en Arm und ein Bret’ (You have 
one atm and one piece of wood). It also served a useful purpose 
in confusing a guy in the bus sitting beside me, who got fresh and 
pinched my wooden arm. He looked more than perplexed. 

T once read a humorous book entitled “Out on a Limb” written 
by an author who had lost a leg. My handicap also created a number 
of humorous situations. When I was still wearing my prosthesis 
one lady asked me, “How is your sister doing, that lost her arm?” 
When you have a handicap kids can drive you crazy, because they 
don’t believe it and come up with, “You’re just hiding your other 
arm to tease me,” or “I won’t believe it till you show me.” While in 
Georgia several years ago a coloured boy came up to me and said, 
“Is you cold mamp” I said, “Yes” and he replied, “So that why yo’ 
wort take yo’ other arm out a yo’ pocket.” I nodded. 

That children imitate their elders is obvious to me because our 
daughter and even our grand-children did things in my awkward 
way. When I asked Viola, “Why do you put the jar between your 
knees to open it?” she replied, “Well, you do it that way.” “But,” I 
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said, “You don’t have to.” She looked surprised and said, “That’s 
right, I don’t.” 

Once when I said to our grandson Jonathan, “well that is 
something I just can’t do with one hand,” he said, “Oma you’d 
really look funny with two hands.” 

One lady asked me why I wore my wedding ring and watch 
on my tight arm. I said, “Where would you wear them if you were 
me?” And one hostess bringing my coat said, “P’ve looked all over 
and can find only one of your gloves.” 

Laughter and tears are mingled. Why not?” 


Ben at the Florentine Gardens 

An interesting incident happened to Ben while Esther was in the 
Queen of the Angels Hospital recovering from her accident. Viola was 
staying with relatives in Bakersfield and Ben was home alone in L.A. 

One day Ben saw an advertisement promoting a performance of 
George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue by the Paul Whiteman orchestra. This 
had long been a favourite work of his, and he did not want to miss this 
opportunity to hear the work played by the orchestra and the conductor 
who had given the world premiere in New York City back in 1924. 

The only problem was that the performance was to take place in the 
Florentine Gardens, one of L.A’s most famous night clubs. Since his 
youth, Ben had been raised to believe that it was sinful to frequent night 
clubs and movie theatres; but he really wanted to hear this performance. 
So on the night of the show he carefully made his way to the Florentine 
Gardens, lest anyone he knew — including faculty or students at BIOLA — 
might see him. When he arrived at the door, he hesitated, and felt sinfully 
scared of what he might encounter in this “den of iniquity.’ He opened 
the door and walked in. Seeing a waiter approaching, Ben asked where he 
could find the ticket office. 

“Hell, there’s no ticket office, just walk right in,’ the waiter 
responded. 

Ben made his way slowly into the club, walking around the outskirts 
of the room, looking for a table close to the wall in some inconspicuous 
corner, and looking out for any familiar faces. He found a small table, sat 
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down and waited. Soon he saw a waiter with a cart of drinks approaching. 
He hoped the man would not ask him to buy a drink, but finally the cart 
did get to his table. Ben said that he did not drink, and had come to hear 
the orchestra. 

Gruffly the waiter said, “But there’s a cover charge.” 

“How much?” asked Ben. 

“One Dollar.” 

Ben placed a dollar bill in his hand. Soon the orchestra players began 
to assemble on stage, and Paul Whiteman appeared. The Rhapsody was the 
first item on the program and Ben listened enraptured. This was music 
which would last — music derived from the popular roots of the people, 
music with which people could identify. 

Even then, Ben was impressed by the way Gershwin had taken jazz and 
popular music and transmuted it into a “classical” form; in some ways this 
work was a forerunner or a foreshadowing of the popular Mennonite Piano 
Concerto. 

After the performance, Ben began to look for an inconspicuous way 
to exit the room. He did not want to go out the front door for fear that 
someone might recognize him; so he slipped quietly out of a side door, 
opening into the alley. Ben hurried along the alley, out onto the street and 
back to the apartment, feeling relieved that he had not been caught in this 
sinful act. 

When he told me this story many years ago, he concluded with a 
statement about “fools rushing in where angels fear to tread.” 


Invitation to Return to Canada 

While Ben and Esther were coping with her medical problems in the fall 
and winter of 1942-43, he reduced his course load, dropping all Bible and 
theology courses, and concentrated completely on orchestration, form and 
analysis, and composition. Meanwhile, Esther had recovered sufficiently 
from her accident to begin work with the War Food Rationing Board on 
22 February 1943. Three months later, on 18 May 1943, she returned to 
work as floor lady at Ed Peters’ potato shed in Shafter, California. 

On 17 April 1943, A.A. Kroeker wrote to Ben, inquiring about his 
future plans and inviting him to return to Manitoba: 
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Ben have you completely forgotten the Program suggested before 
you left Manitoba? What are your plans for the future? I understand 
that you are completing your course this June...I believe God 
has opened a great door, and has opened it wide for you here in 
Manitoba and in Canada. The door is open for you to work here in 
our [Winkler] Bible School...and money is not as scarce as it was 
when you left Manitoba. I believe you would have many private 
students for the months when you would be at home. The door as 
you know...is open in the Provinces. When I nominated you for 
this work last fall [1942] at our half yearly meeting you should have 
seen the interest in all parts of the audience and the votes showed 
definitely that we want you...there is a great need of more and 
better music and singing. It is one of the main things we need to 
get and hold our young people and to influence their lives.” 


The invitation did not clearly spell out the nature of what Ben would do, 
but included an offer to teach at the Winkler Bible School and to work as 
Kurseleiter in Mennonite Brethren congregations in Western Canada. None 
of these, however, were well paying full-time positions, so Ben would need 
to take on private students in order to supplement his income. 

Ben did not reply to Kroeker until 25 May; the response revealed his 
inner struggle as Ben tried to determine “that which is His will” and to 
formulate an appropriate response: 


It takes me twice as long as the average fellow to think a thing 
through... Your proposal gives me no rest. I feel torn between what 
I can do here and what I would like to do much more among our 
people. For at heart ?m a Mennonite, though by birth a “Schwab.” 
My heart always overflows with thanksgiving, when I think that about 
twenty-five years ago, some of our brethren had the vision to start a 
little city mission in Winnipeg, and mostly for a few “Schwiabisch” 
families. Had they not done so, where would I be today — and others 
I know who feel like I do — thank God and are grateful. When I 
think on all these things, I feel so grateful for the many blessings 
that came to me, because someone answered to the Lord’s call. I 
am much concerned with doing that which is His will; much more 
so then I was four years ago. And I dread the thought, that perhaps 
someone should lack Christian opportunity and blessings when I so 
tichly did benefit through othet’s faithfulness. ..*° 
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Ben confirmed that his music course at BIOLA would soon be finished, 
and for the first time he revealed his true feeling “that it has been quite 
inadequate.” By this time it was clear that Ben had no desire to graduate 
from BIOLA. He felt most at home in the Hermosa Baptist Church, 
where he found meaningful work, spiritual food and Christian fellowship. 
The choir and church leaders were also happy with Ben, and made him a 
lucrative offer to accept a full time position in the music ministry of the 
church. Ben seemed favourably inclined to accept this offer, and confided 
to A.A. Kroeker: 


...The Lord has opened a great work for us here as well. He 
has blessed abundantly a rapidly expanding musical ministry in a 
Baptist church here. Friends have been kind to us and have been 
a real blessing to us. Yet in spite of the apparent division of my 
affections, the Lord has given grace for me to come to a definite 
conclusion...I do not consider my studies in music ended. To be 
sure, I feel they’ve only begun. I feel that it is definitely the Lord’s 
will that I continue my studies at some other University. How do 
I know? He has given me a joy for music in my soul. That’s how! 
I think if I had to choose between food and music, ’d choose 
music.” 

Ben went on to tell Kroeker of his desire to continue his studies, and 

realized clearly that if he returned to Canada his studies would cease: 


My music course at BIOLA will be finished in about two weeks. In 
many respects I feel that it has been quite inadequate. Please don’t 
get the impression that I consider myself a “musical brain.” On 
the other hand, I’m deeply indebted to BIOLA for much splendid 
musical training, under some of the finest Christian musicians it has 
ever been my lot to meet. I owe a great debt to BIOLA and if the 
Lord continues to bless us BLIOLA will not have reason to regret 
her musical ministry. On the other hand, many courses which are 
not offered at BIOLA in music, and which I feel are essential to me, 
I can only get at some “top” school like USC or UCLA. If I come 
to Canada my studies end; if I stay here I can continue... 


Yet Ben also felt a certain obligation to A.A. Kroeker and to the 
Mennonite Brethren Conference, and suggested two proposals or 
conditions for his return: 
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On the other hand, I feel a way could be worked out for me to 
come back to Canada if you could consider two proposals which I 
submit to you now for your consideration. 

1) Could I earn enough and something over to visit some 
American College for further study during the summer months? I 
hope I may be pardoned for bringing up the question of money. It’s 
not important to me. But the studying is vitally so! 

2) I cannot again consider teaching private lessons either voice 
or piano as a basis for earning my living. This may seem strange 
to you. I have very sound reasons for making this stipulation. The 
main reason I would like to submit, is that my interest lies entirely 
and always has, in working with groups, choir, bands, orchestra, 
classroom teaching, “Kurse,” etc. Another reason is that I need 
time for private study and composing, 

One other reason, I should give, and I hate to admit it, but it’s 
true, I confess that of all the musical work I ever did, I have been 
least successful in my private teaching. I wouldn’t want to say this 
to anyone but you, and I only say it, because you have, I feel a right 
to know. As a matter of fact, Esther has me beat by “hoops.” I used 
to call her into my studio in Winnipeg time and time again to help 
me with one of my pupils over some difficult spot... 


In the meantime, Kroeker had become impatient at not receiving a 
reply to his own letter of 17 April, and wrote again on 24 May 1943: “It 
is now over a month since I wrote you last and I am wondering what may 
be going on in your mind and heart. Since writing you I have discussed it 
with a number of leading people and all to whom I have talked are looking 
forward to your coming. ..[We are] anxiously waiting for a reply with good 
news..." 

Ben’s letter of 25 May and Kroeket’s letter of 24 May crossed each other 
in the mail. Before waiting for a reply to his own letter, Ben responded to 
Kroeker’s plea with the following words, written in late May, apparently 
during his lunch hour at the BIOLA Book Room: 


Just to make sure, I will repeat the two stipulations in my previous 
letter [of 25 May] to you. In your own good time I would be delighted 
to hear your reactions to same. I feel confident that this matter 
will receive your most considerate attention, whether favourable or 
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otherwise. You well remember namely 1) that I cannot again take 
up private teaching, as a basis for earning my living, and my reasons 
are still the same. (2) I am extremely anxious to continue my studies 
in various summer schools, hence the question regarding things 
monetary ate important. Aside from all others, I feel a genuine 
Freudigkeit [Joy| from the Lord and would welcome an opportunity 
to continue in a ministry of music among our people.” 


Ben went on to state that his student visa expired on 1 August 1943, 
and could not be renewed, since he was no longer a student; as a result, he 
had begun the process of application for permanent US resident status. 
He was planning to drive up to Vancouver to process this application, and 
participate in a conductors’ workshop in the Vancouver M.B. church while 
there. 

Before receiving this letter, Kroeker responded on 7 June to Ben’s letter 
of 25 May, writing: 


Were we ever glad to hear from you. I have read your letter several 
times and I hope I understand your position...I have been discussing 
the matter with a number of people and all are of the same opinion 
— “We want him here.”...What would you think of an arrangement 
such as this: Five months in Winkler. These months would be the 
months during which we conduct the Bible School there. In these 
months we would divide your time somewhat like this. Half to 
Bible School and the other half High School. High School would 
include Band or Orchestra work. Then another ftve months for the 
conference, which would probably be divided somewhat like this. 
One month each to B.C., Alberta, Herbert Kreis, Rosthern Kreis, 
Manitoba. In each of the Provinces they would probably want one 
“Kursus” and then a brief visit to each choir. That would leave two 
months a year for your studies. 

Now as to finances. You know that we Mennonites have never 
paid for work done. We must be educated to that yet. It is a slow 
process. I do not know just what we would be able to pay. Would 
$125.00 a month do to start off with? For the 10 months that would 
be $1250. I know this does not look like much and I hesitate to state 
what I have. However, one thing that would help you out is that 
life is very much cheaper in a little town like Winkler than in a city. 
There is a fairly good house with a large garden vacant just now for 
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$15.00 per month. Now I don’t want to say that we could not make 
it $150.00 per month. Perhaps the trouble is with my faith. Now 
Ben I would like you to tell me as frankly as you would tell your wife 
what you would want to have. Anything that you don’t want known 
just say and [’ll keep it for myself. Please don’t let my proposition 
discourage you. Tell us your mind plainly and we will try our best to 
work out a plan that works.*! 


When Ben received this letter he telephoned Esther, who was already 
working at Ed Peters’ potato shed, and asked her to come home to L.A. 
for the weekend, so that they could discuss the matter together in person. 
After much soul searching, Ben responded to Kroeker on 13 June: 


We had no idea that we would be “taken up” so to speak when 
we offered certain stipulations before deciding to accept. Frankly, 
we were surprised, and hardly expected any further negotiations. 
In fact, we went right ahead with our program to establish here 
permanently. Up till now I wasn’t sure whether our dear peoples 
in Canada were really serious about this or not. At the Kwrse [in 
the 1930s] I tried to hammer home again and again the idea of 
an integrated course in the ministry of music — Kyrse and music 
teaching in the Bible Schools; all these were part and parcel of one 
programme. The schools, the means for specialized day in and day 
out training, and the Kwrse the end; where the music student from 
the Bible School had the opportunity and outlet for practical work 
in the actual making of music with larger groups of people. The 
Kurse would then graduate to an ultimate destination, the primary 
goal of all efforts, a festival of praise and worship in song that shall 
be a testimony to those near and far, and above all honouring to 
God. 

When I left Canada I left with the impression that everywhere 
throughout Canada our young people were definitely ready to 
embark on a more venturesome course of musical studies. But I 
was never quite sure that the old folks would ever anywhere near 
favour such an extensive program as your letter seems to warrant. 
Is it a short experiment, only to be dropped after a short time? 
Who is going to outline my programme? Will I have sufficient 
qualifications to measure up, spiritually as well as academically? 
Frightening doubts sometimes assail [me]; Esther and we all here 
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pray much that we continue to be lead only of the Lord in all these 
matters.” 


This letter reveals that by 1943, Ben had already given much thought to 
the role of music in Mennonite Brethren congregations and communities. 
“At the time,” Ben writes, “I had no intentions of coming back... [but] 
come back, he [Kroeker] said, our young people need you and we need to do 
something about music. We have to teach our young people music within the 
church and if we don’t do it within the church they will do it outside; within 
the church we can control it...”* 

Ben was well aware that the young people he had met in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan were ready and eager to take on a more advanced role in 
music; many were already involved in taking piano or voice lessons and 
theory lessons with private teachers, and taking Toronto Conservatory 
exams. But he recognized that the older generation would be a stumbling 
block. 

Ben then asked Kroeker a number of practical questions, dealing with 
salary — he had requested a minimum guaranteed salary of $150.00 per 
month. This is what he had been receiving from his work with the church 
choir and the bookstore. During the summer months, in fact, with Esther 
working in the vegetable and fruit farms, they were earning about $400.00 
a month. 

In a post script, added the next morning, Ben writes: “Resigned from 
my Bookstore job, as I intended to drop this phase of work for next year 
anyway. To my church, I shall not say anything as yet, until I hear from 
you. Should some unforeseen eventuality prevent my coming to Winkler, 
or in the event that Winkler should withdraw this invitation, then I plan to 
accept a full-time ‘minister of music’ position in the Baptist church where 
we are now." 

Ben’s conditional acceptance of Kroeker’s offer now depended on the 
formal acceptance of the plan by his three prospective employers: the 
faculty and board of the Winkler Bible School, the Board of the Winkler 
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High School, and the Northern District M.B. Conference, which was 
scheduled to meet in Herbert, Saskatchewan from 3-7 July. 

On 21 June 1943, members of the Bible School faculty, including 
A.H. Unruh, J.A. Kroeker, A.A. Kroeker, A.H. Redekop and G.D. Pries met 
to discuss Ben’s proposed teaching position. The minutes of the meeting 
record the following: “The teaching staff recognizes the necessity of raising 
the level of vocal and music instruction in the school. For this purpose, it 
invites Brother Ben Horch to provide this instruction. The teaching staff 
expects Brother Horch to teach 3 classes a day, for which he will receive 
payment of $70.00 per month. Students wishing to take additional private 
music instruction will pay extra.”*° 

Given a five-day teaching week, Ben would be teaching about 60-65 
hours per month, at roughly $1.00 per hour, about the same amount he had 
been charging for private lessons in the 1930s. Presumably the Winkler High 
School would match this amount for his half-day of work with the school 
choirs and orchestra. 

On 25 June 1943, A.A. Kroeker and Rev. H.S. Voth, Chairman of the 
Northern District M.B. Conference, wrote to A.H. Unruh and other M.B. 
Conference leaders, in preparation for a discussion of the Ben Horch 
proposal at the upcoming Conference in early July: 


Our youth has the need to study vocal and instrumental music in the 
manner and form available in today’s world. For us as congregations 
it is important that our church hymns, chorales and choral anthems 
receive their due place [in worship]. It is also necessary that an 
appreciation and understanding for good song and good music be 
awakened in our youth. We believe we have found a way to achieve 
this end. Brother Ben Horch, who has obtained a good education in 
music, is available. He believes that he owes our [M.B.] congregations 
something, because we opened a mission for “Schwaben” [by this 
he means non-Mennonite, Lutheran Germans], whereby he found 
the Lord and has enjoyed many blessings.*° 


Voth and Kroeker outlined the proposed three-part employment plan 
and indicated that the Conference would be responsible for paying Ben’s 
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salary for five months. They recognized that coming to Winkler would 
mean the financial sacrifice of a well paying position in California for 
Ben, and suggested that he be given a monthly salary of $140.00 for 
five months. In addition, the Conference would also pay all travel costs 
associated with Ben’s work as itinerant workshop leader. 

One week later, on 1 July 1943, A.A. Kroeker wrote to inform Ben 
that, “There are many who are anxious to know when you will arrive.”*” 

On Tuesday evening, 6 July 1943, Rev. H.S. Voth presented this plan 
at the Northern District M.B. Conference in Herbert, Saskatchewan, and 
informed delegates that Ben Horch was available for such a task, provided 
he would receive a salary on which he could live.** 

Members of successive M.B. Conference music committees had 
long discussed the idea of appointing a travelling clinician to lead choral 
workshops and song festivals for M.B. choirs throughout western Canada. 
The idea of a travelling conductor had already been raised at M.B. choral 
meetings in Russia in the 1890s. Already at the 1912 sessions of the 
Northern District M.B. Conference in Herbert, Saskatchewan, delegates 
spoke about hiring such an individual on a half-time basis to visit all the 
choirs and provide music instruction.” Now it was time to make this 
longstanding dream a reality. 

The Conference delegates accepted a resolution inviting Ben Horch to 
work in the various M.B, communities, and committing the Conference 
to remunerate him in such a way that he had enough to live and could 
spend two months of the year at his studies. The representatives from 
the Winkler Bible School, who had initiated negotiations with Ben, were 
instructed to communicate this decision to him and inform the various 
regional music committees of further developments. 

According to Esther’s diary, Ben had accepted the teaching positions 
in Winkler on 15 June, even before this resolution had been discussed and 
passed by the conference, based on the assurances of A.A. Kroeker.*” 

On 18 July the Hermosa Baptist Church held a farewell concert for 
Ben. The local newspaper reported: 
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The news of Mr. Horch’s resignation came as a shock not only to 
choir members, but to the entire membership of the church, as 
this charming couple has greatly endeared themselves during the 
time they have been associated with the local church. The choir, 
under the skilful direction of such a leader, has responded in a 
marked degree to his talented musicianship and his sympathetic 
understanding, and has won for itself recognition as one of the 
best musical assemblies in the county...No successor has as yet 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Horch, and his many friends hope his 
absence may be only a temporary “Interlude,’”"! 


On 21 July, Ben wrote to inform A.A. Kroeker that, since the war was 
still going on, he had to receive permission from his local draft board to 
leave the country; he also had to apply for a gasoline ration card, allowing 
him to purchase gas along the journey to the border. There was also the 
issue of their study visa, which was due to expire in early August. Assuming 
all went well, they planned to leave Los Angeles on 1 August and arrive in 
Winkler no later than 12 August 1943.” 

On 29 July the staff at the BIOLA Bookstore, where Ben had worked 
for almost four years, held a farewell party for him. Two days later, Ben, 
Esther and daughter Viola left Los Angeles in their 1935 Chevy for the 
long drive back to Manitoba and an uncertain future in Winkler. 

The four years he spent in Los Angeles were the longest period Ben 
ever spent away from Winnipeg, With Esther’s dedicated support, and the 
encouragement and generosity of A.A. Kroeker, Ben was able to receive 
an extensive musical training, unlike that of any other Canadian Mennonite 
of his time. One only wonders what he might have accomplished in 
an environment more conducive to serious musical study, without the 
constant struggle to earn enough money to feed his family. 

Whether Ben realized it or not, his years of apprenticeship were over; 
the master musician was about to emerge onto the Canadian Mennonite 
musical stage. In the 1930s, Ben’s musical influence had been localized in the 
Mennonite Brethren churches of Winnipeg and rural Saskatchewan. After 
1943 Ben was to become a dominant force not only in the musical life of 
Mennonite Brethren churches throughout Western Canada and Ontario, but 
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for all Canadian Mennonites — inspiring and leading an entire generation of 
young people on the path to a new and unprecedented musical future as 
performers, singers, instrumentalists and composers. 


PART THREE, 1943-1955 - MASTER MUSICIAN 
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21 April 1954, Sixth Performance of Handel’s Messiah at Grace United Church, Winnipeg 
MBBC Oratorio Choir and Mennonite Symphony Orchestra 

Ben Horch, conductor Allan Borbridge, organist 

(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 105) 
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1943-1955, Winkler, Morden, Winnipeg Orchestra 


On 11 August 1943 Ben, Esther and Viola returned to Canada and 
moved into an old 7-room house with no plumbing in Winkler, Manitoba. 
The house had been provided by A.A. Kroeker, who had written earlier to 
Ben: “When you come, you drive right past all the schools, High School, 
Bible School and Public School, going south, till the street ends and there 
to your left you will see a stucco house. Drive on that yard. Don’t knock at 
the door. Walk right in and make yourself at home.””! 

Winkler in 1943 was a small, rural railway town located 130 km south-west 
of Winnipeg, with a population of approximately 1,000 residents. At least 70% 
of these residents belonged to one of two large Mennonite congregations: 
the Winkler Mennonite Brethren Church, with a membership of 379, 
and the equally large Winkler Bergthaler Church. In addition, there were 
smaller groups of Rudnerweider (E.M.M.C.) Mennonites and Sommerfelder 
Mennonites, and several dozen German Lutheran families in the Trinity 
Lutheran Church.* The Winkler M.B. and Bergthaler congregations each 
boasted large and well established choirs. 

The choir of the Winkler M.B. Church was conducted from 1906 to 
1941 by Jacob A. Kroeker, a prominent Winkler businessman and brother 
to Ben’s friend and mentor A.A. Kroeker. Jacob Kroeker had been one of 
the founding members of Manitoba M.B. Choral Directors’ Association 
(Sanger Vereinigung) in Winkler in February 1912, and participated actively 
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in the annual conductors’ workshops of the association until 1931.* The 
Winkler M.B. choir’s repertoire consisted of German gospel songs and 
gospel anthems chosen from collections such as Evangelinms Lieder, Neue 
Zions Lieder, Die Sieges-Palme, Palme No. 3 and Geistliche Chére? 

The Winkler Bergthaler Church also had a long tradition of choral 
singing,® Its most prominent leader was Kornelius H. Neufeld, who was 
appointed choir director in 1928 and held this position for eighteen years, to 
1947. Neufeld also formed the Winkler Male Voice Choir, a community 
choir for men, in 1935. 

Several years earlier, Neufeld and members of the Winkler Teachers’ 
Local organized an “Education Week” lecture series, which included a 
special “Music Night.” Out of these meetings grew what would become the 
Southern Manitoba Music and Speech Arts Festival. The first competition 
festival was held in October 1934. 

In addition to his work in Winkler, Neufeld was active in promoting 
choral festivals and workshops throughout southern Manitoba.’ 

Ben had met K.H. Neufeld in the 1930s, when he assisted him in three 
choral workshops in Niverville (1934), Grunthal (1936), and Winnipeg 
(1937). There is no record, however, of them working together at all during 
the years that Ben taught in Winkler. 

Moving from a large urban metropolis like Los Angeles, with its active 
musical culture, to a small rural Mennonite community required quite an 
adjustment for Ben. Esther had grown up in small Mennonite communities 
in Saskatchewan, Minnesota and Oklahoma, but Ben was a city boy. Although 
he never said so, I don’t think he felt totally comfortable in the small town 
setting. Even so, he did say often how generously and openly he had been 
accepted and made to feel welcome. 


4 “Protokoll Buch der Sanger Vereinigung zu Winkler,’ 23-25 Feb 1912, CMBS, Vol. 
215, file 133. 

5 Titles are taken from the “Protokoll Buch,” ibid., and from John J. Elias, liner notes 
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Choir, conductor Justina Wiebe, WMBC 791. See also, I.G. Neufeld, “J.A. Kréker — 
Dirigent von Gottes Gnaden,” Z7ons-Bote, 10 Jul 1946, 4. 
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Years later Ben wrote: “I was invited in 1943 to succeed Rev. A.A. Kroeker 
as the instructor of the music department in the Winkler Bible School. Rev. 
Kroeker had obviously persuaded Dr. Unruh to have me come...On arrival 
for the fall term in Winkler that year, we still cherish Dr. Unruh’s cheery 
word of welcome and his tremendous sense of humour, when he confided 
that, “W7r wollten Dich ja exgentlich nicht haben, aber der Kroeker lies uns ja nicht in 
Ruhe— deswegen aber sei uns doch herzlich willkommen (We actually didn’t want you, 
but that Kroeker would not let it rest — so we therefore bid you a heartfelt 
welcome). I loved him for that, because it helped me to enter that first 
year with a relaxed spirit...”* The tongue-in-cheek humour evident in this 
greeting was the beginning of a wonderful friendship between Ben and A.H. 
Unruh. Ben had the utmost love and respect for Unruh as a person, teacher, 
and preacher, and Dr. Unruh came to respect Ben’s efforts on behalf of 
music in the ministry of the church. 


Winkler Bible Institute 

Ben’s primary role in Winkler, at least in the mind of A.A. Kroeker, was to 
teach music at the Winkler Bible Institute, one of three Mennonite Brethren 
Bible schools started in Western Canada by recent Russ/ander immigrants in 
the 1920s: 1925 — Winkler, 1927 — Hepburn, Saskatchewan, 1929 — Coaldale, 
Alberta. All three schools represented a concern for the youth of the church 
and an underlying desire on the part of these recent Mennonite immigrants 
from Russia to provide religious education for their young people. In Russia, 
this religious education (in the German language) had been woven into the 
fabric of village and secondary schools in the various Mennonite settlements 
— in the Canadian public school system this was not possible. 

According to historian Frank H. Epp, Mennonite leaders realized that 
without the young people, “there was no continuity for the Mennonite way 
of life, no perpetuity for the congregational communities and their values 
... Educational endeavours for children and youth played an important role 
in ‘keeping the young people’ and were manifested especially in the Bible 
School movement.” From the beginning, the primary focus of the schools 
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was the training of ministers, Sunday School teachers, choir directors, 
youth leaders and missionaries. An additional emphasis “appeared to be 
not only on keeping the young people but also on keeping them grounded 
in the Mennonite faith and way of life... The movement was preceded and 
accompanied by a Bible school movement in Canada generally...Most of 
the Bible Schools arose in the milieu of the fundamentalist controversy 
and were viewed as bastions of the faith not only in opposition to secular 
education but also over against those church colleges which combined 
biblical and theological education with the liberal arts.”"” 

The roots of the Winkler Bible Institute (WBD lay far away in Russia in the 
town of Tschongrav on the Crimean Peninsula, where Mennonite Brethren, 
with the initial approval of Soviet authorities, had started a Bible School and 
conducted classes from 1918 to 1924 under the leadership of Rev. Abraham 
H. Unruh. Authorities finally closed the school in March 1924. Unruh was 
able to leave Russia in December 1924 and arrived in Winkler in January 
1925. During the early months of 1925 he held a part-time position teaching 
German in the Winkler Collegiate. He soon began giving Bible classes in the 
Winkler area and promoting the need for a Bible School." 

In fall 1925 Unruh rented two rooms in the house of Cornelius Warkentin 
on Sixth Street, and the Bible school opened its doors for instruction in 
October. Classes started with six students and increased to eleven by 
Christmas. In December 1925, Unruh’s former colleague from Tschonegtav, 
Gerhard Jacob Reimer, arrived in Winkler and joined Unruh in his teaching 
activity. In spring 1926 a third former colleague from Tschongrav, Johann 
G. Wiens, also arrived in Winkler and joined the teaching team. The faculty 
quickly developed an extensive four year program of studies, with all subjects 
taught in German. The school only operated during the winter months, from 
mid-October to mid-March, when young people were not needed for the 
intensive farm work of seeding and harvesting, 

The Bible school was founded as a private initiative, not as an official 
M.B. Conference institution. Thus, financial support for the school came not 
from the Conference, but from a small supporting group of private donors 


10 Ibid., 467f. 
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— local farmers and small businessmen, including J.A. Kroeker, his brother 
A.A. Kroeker, and their brother-in-law John B. Dyck. 


Gerhard Jacob Reimer 

Gerhard J. Reimer (1885-1970), who had received special instruction in 
music in Russia, was in charge of choral music from 1925-1936; he also 
taught courses in German grammar, pedagogy and Biblical psychology.” 
The choral repertoire consisted both of the American gospel song tradition 
already familiar to Winkler Mennonite Brethren (German-American gospel 
songs and gospel anthems), and the German repertoire of Chorlieder (part- 
songs) and motets brought from Russia by the new immigrants. Reimer 
also performed larger scale choral works from both the American and the 
German traditions with his choir. In the 1928-29 school year the Bible school 
choir performed the oratorio Chaos und Erde by Jacob Hoff from Hamburg; 
on 20 December 1933, Reimer conducted the choir in selections from the 
Christmas cantata Der Stern von Bethlehem by George F. Rosche of Chicago." 

In 1931, Reimer summarized his ideas on music instruction in the lay 
tradition in his “Gesanglehre — Leitfaden fur Lehrer, Dirigenten, Sanger 
und Schulen,” an unpublished 83-page typescript focusing at length on the 
nature of the voice, breathing, tone production, diction, and performance 
(Vortrag). A second section offered practical exercises for breathing and tone 
production, and practical suggestions on diction and performance. 

In his preface, Reimer lamented the fact that Mennonite conductors 
and singers placed too much emphasis on the “content” of what they were 
singing, i.e. the text, and too little value on “beautiful singing” (schénen Gesang), 
ie. on the artistic manner in which this text was conveyed. In so doing, 
Reimer weighed in on a longstanding controversy in Mennonite circles on 
the question, “Does artistic singing have a place in the worship service?” 

Gerhard H. Peters, a teacher at the Mennonite Collegiate Institute in 
nearby Gretna and himself a recent immigrant from Russia, had asked this 
question in 1930 in an article entitled “The purpose of singing for [religious] 
edification.” His answer was, “Yes, and in my opinion we should cultivate 


religious art song even mote, since it can arouse in us feelings and perceptions 
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which would otherwise remain dormant, yet which could contribute 
immeasurably to the glorification of God.” However, his colleague in Gretna, 
H.H. Ewert, expressed reservations when he wrote that, “The singing of a 
Christian choir should serve the same purpose as a sermon from the pulpit. 
It should be a witness to our faith and should serve for the adoration and 
glorification of God. It [ie. the singing of the choir] should not serve for the 
gratification of some artistic impulse...not the art but the devotion should 
be expressed.”’'* Ben himself would have to deal throughout his career with 
this issue, as it was expressed in the persistent question, “Kann die Kunst zur 
Ebre des Herrn dienen?’ (Can art serve to glorify the Lord?). 


Abram A. Kroeker 

After Gerhard Reimer resigned in 1936 and moved to Ontario, Abram 
Arthur (A.A.) Kroeker (1892-1981), who had joined the teaching faculty in 
1929, took charge of the choir and music instruction. A.A. Kroeker was to 
play a most significant role in Ben’s life as friend and mentor. In fact, Ben 
acknowledged that, “From the time I first came to know A.A. Kroeker...I 
was closer to him than to my own father.” 

A.A. Kroeker was born on the site of what is now Winkler on 6 
December 1892 and grew up on the family farm. Abram attended the 
Mennonite Collegiate Institute in Gretna under its principal H.H. Ewert, 
and also received private tutoring from the noted German-Canadian writer 
Frederick Philip Grove, who lived in that district at the time.'® A.A., as he 
was commonly known, went on to attend the provincial Normal School at 
Manitou and received his first teaching placement at the Edward School, one 
mile north of Winkler. While he enjoyed teaching, and would be involved 
in some form of education for many years to come, A.A. was also drawn 
to the world of business and agriculture. The family farming operation 
that began in 1928 would grow to become one of the largest of its kind in 
Manitoba. Among other things, Kroeker was responsible for innovations in 
balanced crop rotation and for the introduction of potatoes and the potato 
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processing industry in southern Manitoba. His son Donald described him as 
“a motivator, entrepreneur, visionary, with wide ranging interests, not bound 
by tradition.” 

In 1920, Kroeker took a two-year leave of absence from the family 
business to continue his studies at the Bible Institute of Los Angeles 
(BIOLA). He was motivated by a desire to serve God more effectively in the 
local church and community and in the wider M.B. Conference, especially in 
the area of Christian Education for young people. A.A. was a leader in the 
introduction of graded Sunday School materials to the M.B. Conference of 
Canada. 

For Kroeker, singing and instrumental music played an important 
role in his effort to “keep the young people” and train them in the ways 
of the church. He was an ardent supporter of Dirigentenkurse (conductors? 
workshops), and his name appears frequently after 1924 in the minutes of 
the Manitoba M.B. Choral Directors’ Association, founded by his brother 
J.A. Kroeker in 1912.'% A.A. was a fine singer himself and sang for many 
yeats in various male quartets. In 1941 he was ordained to the ministry of the 
Winkler M.B. Church.” 

Ben first remembered meeting A.A. Kroeker as a teenager in the mid-1920s. 
Kroeker had heard the Wayside Chapel Orchestra perform at the North End 
MLB. Mission and invited them to play for the upcoming Northern District 
M.B. Conference in Winkler in July 1927. A.A. was quick to recognize talent 
and ability in others, and he loved to help in the development of these gifts. 
In Ben Horch, Kroeker recognized someone whose talents far exceeded his 
own limited musical skills, someone with the potential to make a significant 
contribution to the cause of church music in the M.B. Conference. 

With Ben’s acceptance of the teaching position at WBI, Kroeker hoped 
to introduce a more developed church music curriculum into the program of 
the Bible School. The faculty, as discussed earlier, had clearly recognized “the 
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necessity of raising the level of vocal and music instruction in the school.” 


The actual subjects to be included in such a program were discussed at a 
teachers’ meeting on 24 September 1943, with A.H. Unruh, Johann G. Wiens, 
A.A. Kroeker, H.H. Redekop, G.D. Pries and A.H. Redekop in attendance. It 
is noteworthy that Ben was not present at the meeting,”! 

The minutes refer to the new music program as “ezn spexieller Gesangkursus” 
—a specialized program of vocal and choral instruction, which would imply 
that such a program of instruction had not really existed prior to Ben’s 
coming, at least not during Kroeker’s tenure as choral instructor. It should 
be noted that Mennonites used the term Gesang to refer specifically to vocal 
or choral music; the term Muszk referred to instrumental music. Thus, when 
the faculty spoke of a Gesangkursus they had in mind a program geared to 
raising the level of congregational and choral singing in the worship life of 
the Mennonite Brethren church. 

The class schedule for January, February and March 1943 — the year prior 
to Ben’s arrival, indicates that A.A. Kroeker taught only two classes per week 
in “Notation” (which included training in sight-singing) for first year students 
and one class for second year students; one class in conducting for third 
year students and another class in conducting for fourth year students. The 
schedule also allowed two hours per week for the all-school choir rehearsals 
(Gesang), one hour on Monday morning and another on Friday afternoon. 
This was the extent of the music program.” 

The new “special” program was to include elementary music theory 
(notation) and sight-singing, conducting, hymnology, and the history of 
church music — in other words, not a systematic music program, but rather 
the rudiments of what a person would need in order to work effectively as an 
amateur choir conductor in a church or youth group setting, The greater part 
of the Gesangkursus consisted of Bible Courses: Methodology, Homiletics, 
Grammar, Life of Jesus, New Testament exegesis, Child Study, Biblical 
History, Personal Work, Doctrine, and Church History. Over two-thirds 
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of the course load was non musical in nature; the emphasis was definitely 
more on “church” than on “music.” These courses were to be spread over 
the entire four years of the Bible School curriculum. The details of the 
distribution within the four years were left up to Ben. His job was to teach 
three classes (Stunden) per day, in addition to working with the school choit. 

Bible School classes were not scheduled to begin until late October 1943, 
and in the meantime, with no salary coming in, Ben was forced to take a job 
as night watchman and stoker in Kroeket’s corn-drying kiln. It must have 
been a difficult time of testing for Ben, questioning whether he had made 
the right decision in coming to Winkler. 


Musical Goals and Objectives 

On 17 October 1943, before classes began, both Ben and Esther were 
invited to participate in the program of the Mennonite Brethren Youth 
Conference in Winkler. Esther sang a solo, accompanied by Ben at the 
piano; he led the congregational singing and spoke on the topic of “Music 
and Youth.” The text of this speech has not been preserved, but it may 
well have contained the ideas found in Ben’s article entitled “Music and the 
Bible School,” published in November 1943. In this article, Ben outlined his 
thinking on the state of music in Western Canadian M.B, churches, and his 
ambitious and clearly defined goals for the future of music in M.B. Bible 
schools and churches.” This important article was the first and only one of 
its kind that Ben ever published. 

Ben began by noting that in terms of geographical location, the majority 
of the M.B. churches in Canada were located in small, rural communities. 
Of the sixty-six M.B. Gemeinden (congregations) in Western Canada in 1943 
only three were located in large urban centres — Winnipeg, Saskatoon and 
Vancouver. Another half-dozen or more were located in larger rural towns 
such as Abbotsford, Yarrow, Coaldale, Hepburn, Herbert, Winkler and 
Steinbach. Forty-five of the congregations had choirs, with a total of 1,017 
singers — or an average of 22.6 singers per choir.” 

In spite of the limited access to musical instruction available in these 
small rural congregations, Ben writes that, “Much progress has already 
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been made on the basis of a unified musical program for all our churches 
in the form of the well known Sdngerkurse.” Ben recognized the value of the 
conductors’ workshops, that had been going on for almost forty years by 
then, in providing basic training as well as inspiration and encouragement 
for the dozens of amateur conductors and singers who served in forty-five 
MLB. choirs: “Many years ago our senior brethren had the good foresight to 
present the ‘Kurse’ idea and it has certainly proven of inestimable value. It is 
hard to conceive of a better method. ..It will never outlive its usefulness. We 
believe it is a good thing to continue to nurture its growth...Many a small 
out-of-the-way choir...recetved much helpful instruction, encouragement 
and inspiration.” 

Ben goes on to ask, “What can our choirs do? What standard has been 
achieved?” In terms of vocal quality, most singers in small rural communities 
had no opportunity for voice instruction and yet the quality of tone 
production was generally good, excellent for choral work, yet too weak for 
adequate solo work. 

In terms of the type of music sung by the choirs he writes that “choice 
has often been limited to one particular type of music.” By this he refers 
to the gospel style. He encouraged choir directors to widen their choice of 
music, and to develop a greater awareness of styles through the study of 
music history, always keeping in mind the established M.B. principle of the 
priority of the text: “The music itself must possess such qualities that the 
words ate enhanced by it and not hindered, as is often the case.” 

Ben acknowledges the importance of the gospel style in the M.B. context: 
“Tn the field of sacred music the most modern form of musical expression 
is the gospel song...Because it is so very much of our generation it comes 
in for much justified as well as unjustified criticism. ..Often it is lboked upon 
with disparagement, and the sophistry that comes with too much learning,” 
Here Ben could speak from firsthand experience, having heard “disparaging” 
comments about gospel songs from his English choir masters. 

Yet, he goes on, “Time alone will shape and crystallize its form to shape 
an even more perfect vehicle of musical expression. ..Its future place in our 
music progtam is much to be desired. In the evangelistic work it makes an 
almost immediate effect and wins the attention of all, from the youngest to 
the oldest. In human appeal it far outstrips any other type. Finally, its total 
value in the field of pragmatic music is inestimable.” 
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It is not clear what Ben meant by the phrase “shape an even more perfect 
vehicle of musical expression.” The gospel song had already achieved its 
perfect form of musical expression in the works of Ira Sankey, Fanny Crosby, 
Ernst Gebhardt and other late nineteenth-century gospel song writers; there 
was not much more that could be done, musically, “to shape and crystallize” 
the form of a simple four- to six-line strophic poem with refrain. Yet he 
was correct in recognizing its ongoing appeal to all age groups within the 
church. 

While the gospel song had its use in evangelistic work, there was also a 
need for other types of hymns and choral music “more suitable to a worship 
setvice...It is true that in doing this, problems in music appreciation arise 
...both for those who sing and those who listen...Anything that tends to 
disturb our accustomed habits in the things we listen to in music services 
arouses in many a spirit of antipathy...We simply do not like to make the 
required mental effort to add a new sphere of musical appreciation to our 
capacities.” 

Ben himself had introduced a wider range of musical repertoire to his 
North End choir, and had begun to do so in the few workshops he led in 
the 1930s. Now in the 1940s, this repertoire exploration would be expanded 
in his teaching at the Winkler Bible School, at the Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College and in his ongoing Kurse work. Of course, conductors and singers 
needed to develop and improve their technical skills in conducting, choral 
techniques, voice production and sight-singing. But for all there was the need 
to study history and hymnology, and become acquainted with “that vast, 
almost untouched source of really great choral literature, which has so far 
barely been experienced in our church choirs.” 

At this point, Ben finally gives voice to one of his own long-range musical 
goals: “It seems a pity for anyone not to go through life without ever having 
sung. ..that greatest of all masterpieces, the oratorio Messiah. If this seems to 
be setting the goal too high it must be remembered that several of our choirs 
are already giving creditable performances of some of the choruses in the 
Messiah and it is to be hoped that they will continue to add new ones each 
year, with a view of a complete performance in the future.” 

Prior to this time, Mennonite choirs had sung only German oratorios 
and cantatas, ranging from Mendelssohn, Romberg and Loewe to August 
Ricker and Jakob Hoff. Ben was the first to introduce English oratorios, 
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including Handel’s Messiah, Stainer’s Crucifixion, and Parmer’s Christ and His 
Soldiers to Mennonite choirs, for reasons that were only partly musical. It 
was only years later that Ben was able to give conscious expression to other 
motives underlying his choices at that time. 

Having grown up in Winnipeg’s ethnic North End, Ben was aware of 
“the tremendous struggle [of] ethnic groups to find some kind of identity 
within our own dominant Anglo-Saxon community... saw the need for 
Mennonites as a whole to be represented by something that would find 
acceptance with that which was the highest in the dominating culture around 
us. I knew it was music. If our message of the gospel is going to be heard 
with respect in this city, there must be something at least that is acceptable 
first, if our gospel is to find an ear.”” 

While these thoughts remained unspoken in the article, Ben did make a 
passing reference, almost as an aside, to another key element in his thinking 
from the very beginning — the need to develop Mennonite composers: “There 
is no reason whatsoever, why composers of songs and anthems should not 
be found in our midst if they are equipped with the necessary technique.” 
This thought was not developed at that time. Ben merely concluded that “‘a 
well rounded music program must offer opportunity for choir singer, soloist, 
conductor, composer and instrumentalist...Our sincere prayer is that the 
Lord’s work may be furthered in a marked way by these efforts.” 

This was the ambitious program that Ben outlined for himself and hoped 
to achieve in the Winkler Bible School setting, It was probably much more 
than the faculty had envisioned, and much more than the majority of the 
young students would be able to achieve in five short months of instruction 
annually. 


Winkler Bible Institute, 1943-44 

Classes began in late October 1943 with an enrollment of 143 students — 
82 women and 31 men, and a faculty of seven.” It is not known how many of 
these students enrolled in music courses. Ben’s courses in elementary music 
theory and sight-singing, conducting, hymnology, and the history of church 


25 Ben Horch, “Brief Music Survey and History of the North End M.B. Choir,” Binder 
BH-02, 119-23. 
26 G.D. Pries, A Place Called Peniel, 104. 
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music, were offered during the morning class schedule; in the afternoons 
Ben taught at the high school. 

The extent of the preparation required to teach all of these different 
subjects must have been somewhat overwhelming for Ben. At a faculty 
meeting on 11 January 1944, at which Ben was present, it was decided that he 
would no longer be required to teach the hymnology course for the fourth 
year class. A.H. Unruh agreed to teach the class instead.”’ 

In accordance with the goal that Ben had voiced in his November article, 
he began rehearsing choruses from Messiah with the Bible School choir and 
performed portions thereof at the Christmas Concert on 22 December 1943. 
This repertoire certainly marked a sharp contrast to that which the choir had 
sung the previous year, under A.A. Kroeker’s direction, at a school program 
on 28 February 1943. That program had consisted entirely of gospel songs 
in German and English, sung by the school choir and a variety of smaller 
vocal ensembles. 

On 14 February 1944 Ben also started rehearsals of Messiah with the 
Winkler M.B. Church Choir. He was probably asked to do so by his friend 
Prank Friesen, who had taken over the choir after its long-time conductor 
Jacob A. Kroeker (brother to A.A. Kroeker) suffered a stroke and resigned 
in 1941. There is, however, no record of an actual performance. 


Winkler Collegiate Institute, 1943-1944 

The other half of Ben’s teaching assignment in Winkler was at the Winkler 
Collegiate Institute (High School), where he was invited by A.A. Kroeker, on 
behalf of the Winkler School Board, to develop an experimental orchestra 
program, and also to conduct the school choirs. The sceptics abounded and, 
as Lloyd Siemens and Vic Penner wrote many years later: 


Not even the most optimistic supporters could have anticipated that 
in a few years the local group would be hailed by internationally- 
known critics as one of the most promising orchestras to emerge 
from a rural area anywhere on the continent. Less enthusiastic 
observers shook their heads. How, it was asked, could anyone — 
even a man of Mr. Horch’s calibre and vision — hope to unearth 
from a dominantly agrarian community the talent necessary for 
a venture of that kind? At too few points in Mennonite history 


27 “Lehrersitzung am 11. Januar 1944,” in Protokollbuch der Winkler Bibelschule. 
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could instances of enthusiasm towards “secular” music be found. 
Or again, even if talent could be found and the project launched 
there was no assurance that community support would follow. 
Would classical music find a place alongside the routine of business 
ot farm life?...To succeed, the orchestra would have to “sell” the 
community on “difficult” music; it would be forced to revamp an 
attitude of mind.” 


Esther described the conditions of Ben’s appointment at the high school 
as follows: 


Ben found out later that the school actually didn’t want him, and 
that A.A. Kroeker offered to finance the whole thing. Ben got his 
cheques via the school board and found out many years later, that 
A.A. Kroeker had paid his $80.00 a month for the school orchestra. 
The condition was this: the school board, I guess Kroeker was one 
of the trustees, would accept Horch on the basis that if they liked 
what he was doing they would pay Kroeker back at the end of 
the year the money he had paid to Horch. And if they didn’t like 
what Horch was doing, then the project would be discontinued. 
Ben never knew this. He found this out many years later, and also 
found out that the school board did pay Kroeker back the money 
that Horch had been paid.” 


Ben’s work at the high school began in September 1943. According to 
Prank Brown, student enrolment that year was only 60, and only gradually 
increased to 131 by 1952. The principal that first year was Gerhard J. Siemens, 
father of renowned cellist Reynold Siemens and violinist Lloyd Siemens; he 
was replaced the following year by Peter Brown.” 

It is difficult to imagine the problems that Ben must have encountered 
in starting up a completely new orchestra program, especially since it was to 
be an extra-curricular activity and not a regular part of the school’s academic 
program. Method books and instruments had to be purchased by the 
students (or their parents) themselves, which meant a considerable sacrifice 
to many. In order to ensure a balanced representation of instruments in all 
sections, Ben had to advise and persuade students which instrument they 


28 Lloyd Siemens and Vic Penner, “Once an experiment, now an Institution,” Red River 
Valley Echo, 23 May 1956, 3. 

29 Ben and Esther Horch Interviewed by Bert Friesen, 1981. CMBS, NA-15-136a. 

30 Frank Brown, “Winkler Manitoba,” Mennonite Life, Jal 1956, 122-23. 
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should acquire and learn. With few exceptions, all were beginners, and Ben 
had to start them all off from scratch. 

Ben based his teaching on the class-method of orchestral instruction 
which he had observed in Los Angeles, as illustrated, for example, in The 
Orchestra-Class Manual by Lee M. Lockhardt.*' Ben gave a brief description of 
this class-method in an article he wrote for Das Konferenz-Jugendblatt in March 
1945. The method Ben developed was based on a seven- or eight-month 
petiod, with a minimum of five hours of orchestra per week. Two hours 
were set aside for a weekly general rehearsal. In Winkler, this usually took 
place on Thursday evening, so that interested members of the community 
could join in the orchestra. The remaining three hours were given over to 
half-hour lessons for specific individuals, or group instruction with the 
strings or winds and brass. Ben recognized that “the first rehearsal of a newly 
organized orchestra generally is a noisy one. Noise has potential resources 
for lovely music, when properly educated, guided and directed. God’s Word 
gives us a clue as to what is to be done with noise: make it joyful!” He also 
cautioned his readers, and listeners, “that it requires at least three seasons 
before an amateur beginning group will really play in tune accurately.” 

By 29 March 1944, after six months of intensive and sometimes frustrating 
work, Ben was able to present the first concert of the Winkler Young People’s 
Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra had, in fact, been expanded to include 
more than just players from the high school. Peter Kroeker, son of A.A. 
Kroeker, had already graduated from high school, but was persuaded by his 
father and by Ben to join the orchestra as its only oboe player. Ben’s daughter, 
Viola Horch, who had just turned 10, played violin in the orchestra. 

To open the program, the orchestra played the English folk song “Drink 
to me only, with thine eyes,’ which was familiar to Mennonites as the hymn 
“Dort tuber jenem Sternenmeer” (Evangeliums-Lieder, 312). Of the twenty 
musical numbers on the program, the orchestra played nine. The other 
items were performed by various choruses, including the Grade 7 & 8 Girls 
Chorus, the Grade 5 & 6 Girls Chorus, the High School Chorus and the Male 
Chorus. The program consisted almost entirely of secular music, in English 


31 Lee M. Lockhart, The Orchestra-Class Manual. New York: Witmark Educational 
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Winkler Young People’s Symphony Orchestra, ca. 1944 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 77) 


—with titles such as “The Jolly Clown,” “The Ash Grove,” “Playtime Waltz,” 
“Deep River,” “Hillbilly,” “Linden Lea,’ and “The Mermaid.” Apart from 
the opening folk song/hymn, the only other sacred item on the program was 
the closing hymn, “Nearer My God to Thee.””*? 

Ben and Esther recalled that the school board chairman, Dr. Cornelius 
Wiebe, announced rather defensively in his introductory remarks that the 


orchestra program had been an experiment, and that if people did not approve 
they could decide to scrap the program. Needless to say, the concert was a 
stunning success with parents applauding wildly and the chairman looking 
on rather sheepishly — even one of his own children played in orchestra. 
For the next year, and for yeats to come, the orchestra would be officially 
sponsored by the Winkler Public School Board. 


Winkler Bible Institute, 1944-45 

As Ben’s first year at the Bible School drew to a close, he was invited to 
continue his teaching position at WBI for the following year. The minutes of 
the faculty meeting of 4 March 1944 record that Ben gave a verbal acceptance 
to this invitation — “Er mimmt es mit Dank an.’* \n the meantime, however, 


33 The Program is found in Binder BH-02, 76. 
34 “Lehrersitzung am 4. Marz 1944, Nachmittagssitzung,” #2, in Protokollbuch der 
Winkler Bibelschule. 
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Ben was still considering an offer he had received one month earlier, on 
8 February 1944, to assume the position of music director at Grace Bible 
Institute in Omaha, Nebraska. 

At some point in March, Ben must have decided to accept the Omaha 
offer, since the minutes of the faculty meeting for 28 March 1944, at which 
Ben was not present, indicate that he had indeed accepted this offer and would 
be leaving WBI at the end of the school year. The faculty agreed that A.H. 
Unruh and A.A. Kroeker should provide Ben with a written commendation 
for his work at WBI; but expressed the hope that, should circumstances in 
the future allow, Ben would consider re-establishing connections with the 
Winkler Bible School.* 

That same day, a severe blizzard swept over southern Manitoba 
threatening cancellation of the Bible School’s graduation exercises. In spite 
of the weather, the graduation service proceeded as planned on Wednesday, 
29 March 1944, although few people outside of Winkler were able to 
attend. Teacher G.D. Pries asked, “Was it coincidental or symbolical that, at 
this particular time, the choir under the baton of Ben Horch...sang most 
devotedly and effectually, “We Shall Rise” when everything surrounding the 
School appeared to be buried?” It certainly appeared that hopes of having 
Ben return to WBI for another year were also buried. 

The next day, Ben left Winkler by train to begin a conductors’ workshop 
in Coaldale, Alberta on 1 April. Both A.A. Kroeker and A.H. Unruh 
accompanied Ben to Coaldale, since they were scheduled to lead a Sunday 
School conference and a Minister’s conference concurrently to the choral 
workshop.” Both men must have had some serious discussions with Ben 
during these days, trying to persuade him to stay on at WBI. Kroeker in 
particular presented Ben a series of conditions, under which he might 
reconsider his decision to leave. 

After Kroeker had returned to Winkler, Ben finally did send him a letter 
accepting these conditions and giving written confirmation of his intention 
to continue at WBI. On 16 April, A.A. Kroeker wrote to Ben and Esther to 
acknowledge receipt of Ben’s letter and to express how overjoyed they all 


35 Ibid., “Lehrersitzung am 28. Marz 1944,” #2. 
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were: “I announced the news at the dinner table and you should have heard 
the clapping and cheering, Believe it or not, Mrs. Kroeker was the leader of 


2938 


all the hilarity... am sure no one could be happier than I am. 

At a meeting on 21 April 1944, Kroeker presented Ben’s written 
confirmation to the faculty, and reported on the conditions of Ben’s 
appointment for the 1944-45 school year:” 


1) The school appoints brother Horch as Director of the 
“Gesangkursus [choral program] and pays him the same rate as other 
teachers are paid. If additional music teachers are hired, they will 
be paid separately. 
2) If brother Horch and the group mentioned under item #3 do 
organize an orchestra, the school will provide an appropriate room 
for rehearsals. 
3) A group of brethren have guaranteed brother Horch a fixed 
monthly salary of $140.00 for the 5 months of the Bible School 
yeat. 
4) The group mentioned under item #3 receives permission from 
the school: 
a. To raise the tuition of those students taking the music course 
by $2.00 a month 
b. To collect tuition [membership] fees from each orchestral 
player 
c. To present orchestral and choral programs and take collections 
ot charge admission fees. 
d. To set, and collect, a fixed wage if he should be hired to 
conduct a choir elsewhere. 
e. To use the funds collected in items a, b, c, and d in order to 
pay brother Horch’s predetermined salary. 
5) The full salary of $140.00 per month will come from: 
a. Money paid by the school for teaching classes, with remaining 
funds from 
b. Money raised by the group of brethren as noted in item #4. 


These are unusual and interesting conditions. The “group of brethren” 
would have included A.A. Kroeker and other prominent individuals, who 
had presumably formed an independent society to organize a community 


38 Letter from A.A. Kroeker to Ben and Esther, 16 Apr 1944, CMBS, Vol. 1006, file 68. 
39 “Protokol einer Beratung der Lehrer am 21. April 1944,” #2 in Protokollbuch der 
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orchestra in Winkler. This society was to be a totally separate entity from the 
Bible School, but would be allowed to function under the auspices of the 
school and within its physical space. The group would be allowed to raise 
operating funds through a $2.00 per month levy on the tuition of students 
taking the music courses and through membership fees for orchestral 
players. 

Ben returned to Manitoba in early May, after one month of leading 
workshops in Alberta and B.C. On 21 May the Bible School faculty met 
to discuss the curriculum and teaching schedule for the coming school 
yeat. Among other things, it was reiterated that the music program should 
continue, under Ben’s direction, as a four-year coutse. 

Two months later, on 19 July, the school’s founder and principal, Dr. A. 
H. Unruh dropped a bomb shell when he announced that he was leaving 
the school to head up the new “higher Bible School,” the future M.B. Bible 
College. His colleague, Johann G. Wiens stated that he would also like to 
withdraw from his teaching assignments. 

At the time, it was still not clear whether this “higher Bible School” would 
be located in Winkler or in Winnipeg. At the annual Northern District M.B. 
Conference, 8-12 July 1944, delegates questioned whether it was practically 
possible to find a suitable physical location and actually start up a college 
in Winnipeg at such short notice. In the meantime, if this could not be 
achieved, they suggested that classes of the “higher Bible School” again be 
held in the context of the Winkler Bible School, but that A.H. Unruh be 
freed from his responsibilities at WBI so that he could devote himself fully 
to the college.” 

At a meeting of the conference executive committee in charge of the 
“higher Bible School’ on 7 August, it was decided to proceed with plans to 
locate the new college in Winnipeg. At the same meeting it was suggested 
that Ben Horch or Jacob Klassen be considered as potential candidates to 
offer Gesangunterricht (vocal and choral instruction); but no official invitation 
was issued at that time." 
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A.A. Kroeker was elected to succeed Unruh as principal of the Winkler 
Bible School, and on 11 August the faculty met to discuss plans for the 
coming school year. Ben was assigned the task of writing an article, describing 
the school’s music program, for publication in various Mennonite papers. 
Ben agreed, because, as the minutes record, “he sees a future for the music 
course here [in Winkler].” The teachers welcomed this comment and said 
that, “if the Lord blesses us in the coming winter and we see clearly that it 
is the Lord’s will that the music program should remain in existence, so we 
as a faculty are prepared to sacrifice everything in order to further the music 
ptogram.”” 

In order to assist Ben, and distribute the teaching load within the music 
program, it was decided to invite Justina Enns (later Justina Wiebe) and Helen 
(Mts. John) Froese to teach voice, and Luella Kroeker and Elizabeth Labun 
to teach piano for several hours in the week. It was also suggested that, if 
Ben would be too busy, one or more of these women be invited to teach 
some of the music theory courses. At the faculty meeting on 1 September 
it was reported that Enns, Froese and Kroeker had agreed to offer private 
music instruction, but regarding theory teaching they would first have to 
discuss this with brother Horch.” 

Meanwhile, two further teachers, G.D. Pries and H.H. Redekop resigned, 
citing frustration and apprehension about the future course of the Winkler 
Bible School. On 4 October, just weeks before the new school year was to 
begin, the three remaining teachers, A.A. Kroeker, A.H. Redekop and Ben 
Horch also tendered their resignations. The school, which had been run as 
an independent institution since its beginnings, was now taken over by the 
Manitoba M.B. Conference. Five former faculty members, including Ben 
Horch, agreed to continue at the school, although Ben only taught one more 
year at WBI. A.A. Kroeker did not return, and moved to Winnipeg two years 
later. 

At what point, and by whom, Ben was approached about teaching at 
the new “higher Bible School’ is not known. But Ben must have expected 
that an invitation would come, since he and Esther had already moved from 
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Winkler to Winnipeg in early September, in time to get Viola registered in 
school. In fact, an invitation to teach at the college did not come until after 
the official opening program; too late, as it turned out, to really get anything 
started in the way of regular classroom music instruction. Ben ended up 
only conducting the MBBC choir, for which he was paid $28, and giving a 
few private voice and theory lessons to individual students. As a result, Ben 
needed to continue teaching in Winkler in order to have some income for 
the year, and he began commuting on a weekly basis between Winnipeg and 
Winkler. 


Winkler Collegiate Institute, 1944-45 

Ben continued to commute to Winkler on a weekly basis for another seven 
years, to conduct both the Winkler Young People’s Symphony Orchestra and 
the high school choir. He came in on Thursdays and Fridays to offer group 
and private instruction in the high school, and usually stayed at the thome of 
A.A. Kroeker. Thursday evening was orchestra rehearsal; the school chorus 
rehearsed on Friday. Initially, Ben had to do everything himself, but he soon 
invited his brother Emmanuel Horch to help with violin instruction; some 
students also took private lessons with violinist Elsa (Sawatzky) Redekopp 
and other local teachers. 

At the end of the second season, between 15 March and 14 April 1945, 
Ben conducted four performances by the 47-member orchestra, which 
consisted of 22 violins, 3 violas, 5 cellos, 1 bass, 2 flutes, 1 oboe, 4 clarinets, 
2 trumpets, 2 trombones, 1 baritone horn, 1 percussionist and 3 pianists [see 
photo below]. The concerts were held in the Morden Town Hall (15 March), 
the Altona School Auditorium (22 March), and in the South End M.B. 
Church in Winnipeg (14 April), with admission of 50¢ for adults and 25¢ for 
children. At the Winkler concert on 5 April, the Winkler M.B, Church was 
filled to capacity and many people stood in the halls and doorways; the total 
proceeds of $235.00 were donated to the Canadian Red Cross.” 
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A notice in the Winkler school paper stated: 


Under the direction of Mr. Ben Horch of Winnipeg the work that 
was started last year |i.e. the school year 1943-44] is being continued 
this year. There are over fifty boys and girls playing in the orchestra 
by now. They are divided into two groups. Those that played last year 
make up the second year group, and then there are the beginners, 
those that play for the first time this year. And when we say “those 
that play for the first time this year,’ we mean just exactly that. Many 
of these children have never played an instrument before joining 
the school orchestra. Yet the casual visitor listening in on one of 
their rehearsals will hardly recognize them as rank amateurs. They 
bow, blow and pluck through exercise after exercise to the swing 
of the master’s baton and “the music goes round and round.” With 
both class and individual instruction totalling ten hours a week the 
orchestra is making rapid strides. The members, pupils of Grades 
V to XII, ate receiving something that will provide them with much 
petsonal satisfaction throughout life. 


All-Mennonite Young People’s Symphony Orchestra, 1945 

While Ben was beginning his orchestra work in Winkler in the winter 
of 1943-44, a group of musicians from the North End, North Kildonan 
and South End M.B. churches, led by William Neufeld, who had played the 
violin in Ben Horch’s North End M.B. Church orchestra in the 1930s, came 
together in Winnipeg to form “The All-Mennonite Symphony Orchestra.” 

According to William Neufeld, the Winnipeg orchestra had its beginnings 
in late 1942 with a group of eight players, former members of Ben’s North 
End M.B. Church orchestra, who got together to play for a Sunday evening 
Jugendverein ptogram in the North End Church.” The players met for 
rehearsal on Friday nights, but Neufeld himself did not conduct; instead “the 
piano player just started them off” and took the lead. In 1943, the North 
End members received requests from players at the North Kildonan M.B. 
Church, and later from the South End M.B. Church, asking whether they 
could join the group. Apparently Dietrich Friesen, one of Ben’s successors 
as conductor of the North End M.B, Church choir, gave some leadership 
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to the group. An executive committee, consisting of Victor Martens, Wally 
Dirks and William Neufeld (treasurer), was organized in 1943 to manage the 
group under the name “Mennonite Symphony Orchestra” of Winnipeg,” 

When Ben moved to Winnipeg in the fall of 1944, he was invited to 
conduct the orchestra, and they began rehearsing in a large classroom in 
the newly founded Mennonite Brethren Bible College. Ben immediately set 
about coordinating the repertoire of the Winnipeg and the Winkler High 
School orchestras, with the aim of combining them on special occasions 
to form an All-Mennonite Young People’s Symphony Orchestra. This 91- 
member joint orchestra gave its first concert in Winnipeg on Saturday, 7 
April 1945. The people who showed up at the South End M.B, Church on 
William Avenue that evening must have been amazed at the sight of these 
91 young people — 47 from the Winkler orchestra and 44 from Winnipeg, 
covering every square inch at the front of the church. As A.C. DeFehr wrote, 
“The South End M.B. Church was packed to capacity, and many had to 
remain outside. Everyone wanted to be present at the first performance of 
out Mennonite orchestra.”*! 

The program for this first joint concert included the same repertoire 
that the Winkler Orchestra had already prepared for its own concerts in the 
weeks prior, along with solos by violinist Elsa Sawatzky (concertmaster), 
cellist Pete Enns and soprano Helen Froese. The orchestra performed 
four arrangements by Claude Rader, and four simplified transcriptions by 
Richard L. Weaver of works by Handel, Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms. 
Ben himself provided simple arrangements of several English and American 
folk songs and closed the program of this first joint concert with the same 
‘hymr’ that had opened the Winkler orchestra’s first concert in 1944: “Dort 
liber jenem Sternenmeer.” In the middle of the program, Ben had several 
players demonstrate the class-method which he used in his instruction. The 
proceeds of $480.00 were used to pay the orchestra’s expenses, with enough 
left over to give Ben an honorarium of $200.00 — not really a large sum for 
an entire year of work.” 


50 Bertha Klassen, Da Capo, p. 9- 11 
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One week later, on Saturday, 14 April, the members of the Winkler 
orchestra alone returned to the South End M.B. Church in Winnipeg to 
give the final program in their own series of four spring concerts, with net 
proceeds again going to the Red Cross. Two days after this final concert, Ben 
was in Yarrow, B.C. leading a workshop and Saugerfest for choral conductors 
in the Fraser Valley — the first in a series of such workshops that summer 
in M.B. communities across Western Canada. Esther left on 3 May 1945 for 
another summer of work at Ed Peters’ potato farm in Shafter, California. 


Morden School Symphony, 1945-1951 

The concert given by the Winkler High School orchestra in the Morden 
‘Town Hall on 15 March 1945 made such on impression on local community 
leaders that in the fall of 1945, at the invitation of the Morden School Board, 
and with the financial backing of the local Kinsmen Club, Ben agreed to 
launch an orchestra program in the Morden High School. 

One week later a local newspaper reported that, “Enthusiasm continues 
among the students of Maple Leaf Collegiate for the music classes which 
got under way last week under the leadership of Benjamin Horch. Although 
there is still a shortage of instruments...practices are going well under the 
class tuition methods Mr. Horch brought back from his studies in California. 
Individual and group lessons are held every Thursday afternoon at the 
school...Mr. Horch comes from the city Thursday, goes to Winkler on Friday 
to continue the work of two seasons there, and returns to Morden Saturday 
morning till eleven o’clock, when he returns to his Winnipeg home.””’ 

On 13 February 1946 a lengthy article on Ben and the orchestra 
appeared in the Morden Times under the heading, “Music hath Charms.” The 
correspondent had attended an orchestra class at the high school on Saturday 
morning and reported on his experience: ™ 

The class numbered 25 at the start [in September]; now it numbers 

29...Attendance has been 100 per cent barring illness. (It takes 

practically a doctot’s certificate to persuade a student that he or she 
should not be at practice). Last Saturday morning, a day that was 
far from warm, 28 of the 29 students were at practice — the other 
one was sick. Of the 28 there, 21 were boys, and as we hark back 
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to our boyhood days, a Saturday morning would not have seen us 
studying music. But of course, we had no Ben Horch. Not only 
were the students there — but they were “all there,” and interested... 
Mr. Horch definitely has “a way” with young musicians. Perhaps 
it was because of his own ability with any instrument; perhaps 
it was because he knew every youngster by his or her first name; 
perhaps it was because he could get a hearty laugh out of them with 
a humorous little story; perhaps it was because he was interested 
in every one of them individually; perhaps it was because he let 
them have some innocent horseplay — just so far; perhaps he knew 
how to hold a young person’s interest; and perhaps it was a lot of 
other little things. But there is no “perhaps” about the orchestra’s 
progress... 


Later that spring the Morden School Symphony performed its first 
concert in the local United Church, to demonstrate to parents and friends, 
to the school board, and to the supporting Kinsmen Club the progress the 
orchestra had made over the winter months. A local newspaper reported 
that, “All those present enjoyed themselves thoroughly.” 

Ben continued with the orchestra program at Maple Leaf Collegiate in 
Morden for the next six years, until the spring of 1951, with the enthusiastic 
support of the parents, school board and the Kinsmen Club. 


Winkler High School Symphony Orchestra, 1946-1951 

In January 1946, thirty students of the Winkler School Orchestra braved 
mid-winter weather and uncertain roads to travel to Winnipeg, where they 
joined with members of the Winnipeg Mennonite Orchestra to perform 
in the Civic Auditortum on Tuesday afternoon, 29 January, for some eight 
hundred school trustees at the annual Manitoba School Trustee’s Convention 
in Winnipeg.” The listeners were more than surprised at the achievements 
of this body of young musicians. The program included mostly repertoire 
already performed in the previous concert on 7 April 1945. The only new 
items were an “Andante Cantabile” (from the Fifth Symphony) by Tchaikovsky 
and a “Minuet from the 11° Symphony” (actually Symphony No. 100, the 


“Military’’) by Haydn. Both items, along with the previously performed works 
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of Schubert, Beethoven, Handel and Brahms were taken from Richard L. 
Weaver’s Orchestral Transcriptions.” 

It is clear that the orchestra was not capable of learning a completely 
new program for each performance; Ben’s priority, instead, was to present 
music that the players could perform well and with confidence. Most of 
the music, in any case, was totally unfamiliar to Mennonite audiences, and 
repeated hearings only helped to make these works more “familiar”? Ben 
followed the same policy later with his Oratorio Choir at the Mennonite 
Brethren Bible College, repeating Handel’s Messiah for several years in a row 
so that Mennonite audiences could become familiar with the oratorio. For 
the Trustee’s Convention, Ben gave a brief report that appeared later in The 
Manitoba School Journal: 


This [Winkler orchestral program] is now in its third year, and the 
thirty-five young people who make up this group have shown a 
steady improvement with each public performance. Because 
teachers of orchestral instruments are not usually available in 
rural communities, many orchestra methods have been written 
especially for group study purposes. These studies are planned for 
the absolute beginners, and are so carefully graded that even the 
average student can well cope with their difficulties. From eight 
to ten hours a week are devoted to the orchestra in Winkler. No 
player, though, is involved for this total number of hours. Once a 
week all the members meet for a full rehearsal and the remaining 
hours are spent in individual instruction. Thus, every two or three 
weeks every member has a half-hour lesson with the director in 
addition to the main rehearsal... The steady step by step progress 
of the Winkler High School Orchestra has made neighbouring 
towns “orchestra-minded,” and the future holds promise that many 
more communities will realize their own musical potentialities.” 


On Friday, 24 May 1946 Ben conducted the Third Annual Spring Concert 
of the Winkler High School Symphony Orchestra and Chorus in the Winkler 
M.B. Church. The orchestra consisted of 35 players — 29 strings, 5 winds 


and piano. The school chorus sang an opening hymn, excerpts from Gilbert 
& Sullivan’s The Mikado and the “Prayer” from Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
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Gretel, The orchestra repeated all of the six works from Weaver’s Orchestral 
Transcriptions played on previous concerts, and added a Mozart “Fantasie” 
and “The Entrance of the Sirdar” from Ippolitov-Ivanov’s Caucasian Sketches. 
Another new addition was the Dittersdorf Symphony in F Major. Ben also 
arranged several hymns for string orchestra. The two best string players in 
the orchestra — violinist Elsa Sawatzky and cellist Reynold Siemens, each 
played two solo items. The orchestral portion of the program had been 
performed the previous evening in Morden, and was repeated in the Altona 
School Auditorium the next evening, 25 May 1945.” 

The following year, the Morden and Winkler School Orchestras combined 
for a concert on 16 May 1947 in the Morden Legion Hall. A reviewer in 
the Morden Times wrote: “To the listeners not so familiar with music, the 
performance was definitely pleasing; to the listener with some acquaintance 
with music the evening was a revelation. To the person with knowledge 
of the technique and demands of concert music, the playing of the young 
students was startling. ..It was evident that Mr. Horch demanded proficiency 
and complete grounding in the foundations of instrument playing.”’” 

The Winkler orchestra concluded the fourth year of its existence with 
a successful Fourth Annual Spring Concert in the Winkler M.B. Church 
on 30 May 1947. The correspondent for The A/tona Echo noted the “steady 
improvement in the performance of these young musicians” and credited Elsa 
(Sawatzky) Redekopp, who had been coaching some thirty violin students all 
year “with splendid results for the string section of the orchestra.’”*! 

The Winkler High School Yearbook for the 1946-47 school year included 


an enthusiastic report on the orchestra’s achievements: 


The art of music is flourishing in Winkler and the Collegiate students 
have a wide range of opportunities in this field. First and foremost 
is the High School symphonic orchestra, so ably directed by Mr. Ben 
Horch. Under his guidance the baton becomes a magic wand that 
coaxes the most melodious harmonies out of modest instruments 
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in the hands of willing youngsters. The orchestra appeared in five 
recitals this season. Combined with the Morden class, the 80-piece 
ensemble charmed a large audience in the Legion Hall on Priday, 
May 16 [1947]. The Altona Concert, given on Thursday, May 29, in 
the Bergthaler Church, was well received by the large audience, and 
it was a rich experience for the young musicians. The enthusiastic 
reception parents and friends accorded the Winkler performance 
on Friday, May 30, was not only a full and complete justification for 
the time and energy expended on its preparation, but it was also a 
splendid tribute to the fine work Mr. Horch is doing with this group 
of young people. Even the Gnadenthal programme, an experiment 
ina rural centre, went over well with the music lovers of that village. 
Naturally the Winnipeg concert given in the Playhouse Theatre 
on Saturday June 7 was the high point in orchestral work for the 
year. The excitement of the trip and the inspiring surroundings all 
combined to make this the chief musical experience of the season 
for the players. 


Ben also included a brief article, entitled “The Winkler High School 
Symphony Orchestra,’ in the 1947 Winkler Yearbook: 


Another year of music-making is coming to an end with the approach 
of our fourth annual symphony concert. For four years it has been 
my pleasure to guide and direct the musical activities of this young 
organization...It is remarkable that in spite of the fact that the work 
is difficult — yet each year new heights in musical performance have 
been achieved. This has been possible not only because of the players’ 
application to things technical, but also to that intangible quality 
called enthusiasm. With enthusiasm as the main source of inspiration 
steady progress is inevitable when coupled with intelligent guidance 
in teaching, Each year we set for ourselves new problems in orchestral 
techniques — bowing, fingering, balance, ensemble...Even the matter 
of music appreciation is something that is now being taken for 
granted in the discussions of the players. There is in the world today 
no simple antidote for the cheap and tawdry in music except to offer 
something better. An appreciation for the best in music is something 
that is acquired, not inherited. A musical environment in the home 
helps some if there is a good library of records or a wise choice of 
radio programmes. Nothing, however, can equal participation in 
music-making for acquiring a real appreciation...“ 
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The 1947-48 school year would prove to be the busiest year yet for Ben 
and many of the orchestra players. A new member in the orchestra that year 
was Esther Hiebert (who later married George Wiebe and became a well- 
loved professor of music at the Canadian Mennonite Bible College). Her 
story is representative of many Mennonite young people who were inspired 
and encouraged by Ben. 

Esther had heard the Winkler Orchestra’s spring concert in 1947 and had 
been so impressed that she told herself she had to become a part of that 
orchestra. She was a fine pianist, but did not play an orchestral instrument. 
Apparently the family had an old violin lying around, which her father and 
his brother sometimes played. Esther persuaded her father to allow her to 
take private lessons over the summer with Elsa (Sawatzky) Redekopp, who 
served as concertmaster of the Winkler Orchestra. After practising hard all 
summer, Esther, who lived 13 miles from Winkler in Plum Coulee, then 
persuaded her parents to allow her to live by herself in Winkler so that she 
could attend Grade XI and XII classes there and play in the orchestra. Ben 
allowed her into the orchestra, but Esther did not take any classroom 
instruction in music or group instruction in violin, since she was already 
more advanced than many others in the group. But she did get some 
occasional private tutoring from Ben. 

During the course of the year, Ben selected a handful of the best 
players from Winkler to join with players from Winnipeg in learning the 
orchestral accompaniment to Handel’s Messiah, which Ben was rehearsing 
with the Oratorio Choir of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College in 
Winnipeg. Esther was “thrilled to death” to be chosen for this assignment 
and remembered how she and other players spent hours that year practising 
Messiah arias and choruses. Ben provided hours of private tutoring, writing 
the bowings and fingerings into the parts and rehearsing with her and 
other players from Winkler. These other players included violists Jake 
Redekopp and Viola Kroeker, cellists Reynold Siemens, Larry Ginter and 
Peter Enns, and trumpeter Johnny Voth. 

The Messiah performance took place in Winnipeg on 29 March 1948. 
Esther remembers that the tempi were slower than is usual in Messiah 
performances today, partly because the players and singers could not 
handle any fast, virtuosic tempos, but also because Ben preferred a rather 
more “romantic” interpretation; he used the 1902 Ebenezer Prout edition, 
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with its added woodwinds and brass parts. Two further performances 
of Messiah took place in Winkler on 9 May and in Steinbach on 16 May, 
meaning lots of extra travel and rehearsal time for the young musicians. 

That same year the orchestra also rehearsed several substantial new 
works, including the first movement of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
No. & and Sibelius’ Finlandia. Esther found the latter work especially 
moving and thrilling to play. She loved playing in the orchestra and hearing 
all the various tone colours and harmonies, things which she could not get 
playing the piano.® 

The Fifth Annual Spring Concert of the Winkler Orchestra was scheduled 
for 20 May 1948, but had to be postponed. The A/fona Echo reported that, 
“Due to the delay in the rendition of other programs given by the members of 
the choir and orchestra, this postponement could not be avoided, especially 
after the complimentary remarks of the festival adjudicators, Messrs. Filmer 
Hubble and W.H. Anderson, who were both very enthusiastic about the 
performance of these musicians. Both agreed that much larger towns would 
be ‘proud to have an orchestra like you have in Winkler’ 

When the concert finally did take place on 3 June 1948, the orchestra 
and high school choir were very warmly received by a large and appreciative 
audience in the Winkler M.B. Church. The correspondent for The Altona 
Echo noted that “both the choir and orchestra have come a long way under 
the able instruction they have received during the past five seasons and their 
performance is a distinct credit to the musical director of the school [Ben 
Horch].”’ Appropriately, the choir and orchestra closed the evening with 
Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

As we will see later in Chapter Nine, the strenuous teaching and rehearsal 
schedule took its toll on Ben’s health early in 1948. But he recovered quickly, 
and embarked on an even more hectic teaching and rehearsal schedule during 
the 1948-49 school year. In addition to teaching in the Winkler and Morden 
High Schools, conducting the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra, and his 
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position as head of the music department at the Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College in Winnipeg, Ben was again invited to work with the Winkler Bible 
School Chorus, when Dietrich Friesen, who had taught at WBI from 1946- 
48, resigned his position. 

Ben chose to challenge both the High School and Bible School choirs 
with the preparation of a new oratorio — Christ and His Soldiers, by English 
composer John Farmer (1836-1901). How Ben came to this work is not 
known; he probably heard about it from one or another of the British 
conductors he worked with in Winnipeg, but I have been unable to find 
any record of its performance in Winnipeg or environs prior to Ben’s 
performance of 1949. 

The composer John Farmer spent almost twenty-five years as a school 
music teacher in Harrow (England) before becoming organist at Balliol 
College in Oxford, and wrote Christ and His Soldiers in 1878 “to be sung to 
children, to young persons, and to all who retain a child’s love of simple 
sacred song,” It was a work of medium length and difficulty, nowhere near 
as challenging as the Messiah, but Ben probably felt that it would speak to the 
young singers and also be acceptable to the community at large because of 
Parmer’s use of familiar hymn texts and tunes. 

The performance took place in the Winkler M.B. Church on Sunday, 27 
March 1949. The 180-voice chorus was accompanied by the Winkler High 
School Orchestra, joined by members of the Mennonite Orchestra from 
Winnipeg. The soloists were Justina Wiebe and Elizabeth Labun (sopranos), 
Agatha Horch [Emmanuel Horch’s wife] (contralto), Peter Koslowsky 
(tenor), and Dick [Dietrich] Friesen (bass). The concert netted an offering 
of $246.63, which was divided between the [Winkler] Bethel Hospital and 
Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) relief projects.” 
to perform Christ and His Soldiers several more times in Winnipeg and in 


Ben would go on 


Mennonite communities across Western Canada in succeeding years. 
The Sixth Annual Spring Concert of the High School orchestra and 
chorus, given on 26 May 1949, two months after the oratorio performance, 
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was described as “a three-hour musical extravaganza...[in which] these 
school organizations gave harmonious testimony of the progress that young 
people can make in the field of music when taught by the class method.” 
Due to the success and growth of the orchestral program over the past six 
years, Ben had found it necessary to form a junior orchestra for the younger 
players, so that the older, more advanced players would not be held back in 
their development and the younger players would not be frustrated trying to 
play music that was too hard for them. The members of this junior orchestra 
provided “demonstration materials selected from class-method orchestral 
studies in ensemble and individual playing for approximately '/2 hour,’ as 
noted in the program. 

The following year was the year of the Great Flood in southern 
Manitoba, which led to the cancellation or postponement of numerous 
events that spring. The Seventh Annual Spring Concert planned for 24 May 
1950 could not be held until the waters subsided somewhat by 5 June. The 
enthusiastic review in The Altona Echo stated that the orchestra “revealed a 
standard of performance on the part of the soloists and the whole orchestra 
rarely heard by non-professional musicians and never before attained 
in any musical performance here.’ For this occasion, Ben had invited 
the Winnipeg members of the orchestra to join with the Winkler players, 
because the ambitious program could not be handled by either group alone. 
For the first time, the orchestra attempted a complete symphony by Haydn 
(Symphony No. 100, “The Military”) and two complete concertos — one for 
cello by Goltermann (played by Reynold Siemens), and another for trumpet 
by Haydn (played by Johnny Voth). The members of the Junior Orchestra 
were also given an opportunity to display their talents, under the direction of 
assistant conductor Jake P. Redekopp. 

The Eighth Annual Spring Concert given on Thursday, 24 May 1951, 
would be Ben’s last as conductor of the Winkler Orchestra and Chorus. In 
June 1951 he resigned his position in anticipation of a sabbatical study leave 
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in Detmold, Germany. His successor was Jake P. Redekopp, who continued 
and built on the fine work that Ben had started.” 


The Mennonite Symphony Orchestra of Manitoba, 1946-1951 

In their second full season of operation, the players of the Winnipeg 
Mennonite Orchestra continued to meet every Tuesday night in the chapel 
of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College on Kelvin Street (aow Henderson 
Highway) for rehearsals. The Winnipeg players were drawn from the North 
Kildonan, North End and South End M.B. Churches, and from the student 
body of the Bible College. A few players also came in from Steinbach and 
other rural areas. Saxophonist Henry Shier was the only original member of 
the old ‘Wayside Chapel Orchestra’ still playing at the time. The repertoire 
consisted primarily of short transcriptions from the book Orchestral 
Transcriptions by Richard L. Weaver, and Ben’s own arrangements of familiar 
hymns and folk songs. 

Bertha Klassen records that “Players waited all week for Tuesday night 
to come. ‘Uncle Ben’ had a marvellous sense of humour and put it to good 
use...Even though he often had the same jokes every week we always had to 
laugh anyway... When the orchestra did not respond well, he ran his hands 
through his hair in a spiralling motion, in mock despair of ever hearing all 
the right notes from the players. Maybe all of the notes were not always 
played, and perhaps some even fell under the chairs and were swept up by 
the cleaners after hours, but the consensus was that everyone enjoyed this 
social, musical and spiritual activity.’ 

Many years later, Lloyd Siemens (Professor of English, University of 
Winnipeg), a violinist in the Winkler Orchestra, described a rehearsal with 
Ben: 


A Ben Horch rehearsal was a controlled “happening,” a disciplined 
romp. To encourage receptiveness in his young musicians, or to 
hold their attention when fatigue set in, Mr. Horch would regale 
them with anecdotes (apocryphal, surely) of tone-deaf harpists, or 
young violinists paralyzed with stage fright or old cellists simply 
paralyzed. He pulled all the theatrical stops, and he was a master 
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of comic timing, He was also a master of that dramatic technique, 
change of pace and mood. When anecdotes, witty word play and 
clever mimes fell on deaf ears or lazy eyes, Mr. Horch could alter the 
atmosphere instantaneously with a stern phrase or a look of grave 
displeasure. On those rare occasions when neither the comic nor 
the serious modes were effective, Mr. Horch played his trump card: 
the expression of paternal weariness and keen disappointment in 
those whom he had trusted. This last technique gave Mr. Horch the 
psychological upper hand, and it never (in my experience) failed; we 
felt that we had very much wanted to please. He was, after all, our 
*“Wniele Ber.” 


On Saturday, 1 June 1946 the Winnipeg and Winkler orchestras joined 
forces under their new name “The Mennonite Symphony Orchestra of 
Manitoba” [MSO] to present their third concert [actually their Second 
‘Annual concert]. The orchestra numbered 100 players — 54 violins, 22 lower 
strings, 10 winds, 8 brass, 4 percussion and 2 pianists — and had obviously 
outgrown the space available at the South End M.B. Church. In fact, there was 
no Mennonite church building in Winnipeg large enough to accommodate 
this number of players. The performance took place, therefore, at the old 
Pantages Playhouse Theatre in downtown Winnipeg, which would be the 
otchestra’s main performing venue for several years to come. 

Ben’s brother, Albert Horch, who had just been released from military 
duty, played flute for the first time in Ben’s orchestra. Two years later, in 
1948, Albert would become one of the founding members of the Winnipeg 
Symphony Orchestra and play in the WSO for the next 30 years. Ben’s 
brother Emmanuel did not join with the MSO until 1947, and it was not until 
the Fifth Annual concert in 1949 that both Emmanuel and Albert played in 
the orchestra together. 

Of the ten orchestral items on the program, seven arrangements from 
Richard L. Weaver’s Orchestral Transcriptions had been played on the previous 
two concerts. The only new items were a Symphony in F Major by Dittersdorf, a 
“Fantasie” for String Orchestra by Mozart and “The Entrance of the Sirdar” 
from Ippolitov-Ivanov’s Caucasian Sketches. These last two items were also 
Weaver's arrangements. Ben also included three unnamed hymns arranged 
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for strings alone. As usual, Ben’s star protégée, cellist Reynold Siemens, was 
featured in a set of solo numbers. 

Two days after the concert, Elsa Handel, Music Supervisor for the 
Winnipeg No. 1 School District, wrote to Ben saying, “I can assure you that 
I was much impressed by the steady sincerity, careful detail and cooperative 
manner in which the orchestra played. The genuine neatness with so vast an 
orchestra compiled of non-professionals was another amazing feature. ..I 
congratulate you all most sincerely.” 

The Third Annual Concert on 7 June 1947 again took place in the 
Playhouse Theatre. The new repertoire included the first movement of 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony No. 8 (in an adaptation by George Dasch), 
operatic excerpts from Richard Wagner, Ponchielli’s La Giaconda, and several 
hymn arrangements. The program also included solo sets by 15-year-old 
Reynold Siemens and Ben’s brother Emmanuel Horch, who made his first 
appearance with the orchestra and served as its concertmaster for many yeats 
thereafter. 

A short but appreciative review in the Winngpeg Free Press, by a writer 
identified only as ‘L.M’, noted that the audience numbered about 1000, and 
continued: “One of the striking renditions of the full ensemble was the first 
movement of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony in b minor. Both the brass 
and the strings blended well and in so doing expressed the deep meaning 
behind the music.” The writer also noted that the soloists, young Reynold 
Siemens and Emmanuel Horch were given the most enthusiastic audience 
response. This was the first time that a reviewer from one of Winnipeg’s 
two main English language newspapers had taken note of a Mennonite 
concert. The program was repeated the following week on 14 June 1947 in 
the Steinbach Tabernacle.” 

The orchestra’s fourth season brought new challenges to Ben. As we will 
see later in Chapter Nine, the perceived “rejection” of his musical initiatives, 
on the part of certain MBBC faculty and M.B. constituency members, 
brought Ben’s nerves to the point of collapse in early January 1948. 
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As indicated earlier, this season would be the busiest the orchestra had 
yet experienced. In addition to rehearsing for the annual concert, Ben also 
selected the best players from each orchestra to prepare the orchestral 
accompaniment to Handel’s Messiah, which was performed with the MBBC 
Oratorio Choir on 29 March 1948. Ben had previously performed this work 
with the Oratorio Choir in 1946 and 1947, using organ accompaniment 
alone. His long-range goal had always been to bring the MSO to the level of 
being able to accompany this and other oratorio performances. 

The Fourth Annual Concert of the MSO took place on 5 June 1948. 
The program included six orchestral items already performed in previous 
seasons; new to the program was the tone poem Finlandia by Jean Sibelius. 
Reynold Siemens was the featured instrumental soloist. The orchestra was 
also joined by three vocal soloists, including Esther Horch, and the MBBC 
Oratorio Choir in five excerpts from Handel’s Messiah. 

Appteciative reviews of the concert appeared in both the Winnipeg Tribune 
and the Winnipeg Free Press. S. Roy Maley of the Winnipeg Tribune wrote: “The 
concert was an inspiration to the almost capacity audience...The playing 
was particularly well disciplined and string players were notably fine, playing 
with easy restraint and tonal clarity, with good intonation being a feature.”’”* 
This was a testimony to the excellent work of Emmanuel Horch and Elsa 
(Sawatzky) Redekopp in training the string players. The review in the Winnipeg 
Free Press also noted the large and predominant string section, while lamenting 
the lack of brass and woodwinds, especially in Sibelius’ Finlandia.” 

The Fifth Annual Concert on 16 June 1949 in the Playhouse Theatre 
again received an appreciative review from S. Roy Maley in the Winnipeg 
Tribune. Marge Burden, in the Winnipeg Free Press, was not as generous: “The 
orchestra, conducted by Ben Horch, still lacks unity of musical expression 
and the unskilled members attempt haltingly what the skilled in the group 
achieve with varying degrees of brilliance.” She ended her review, however, 
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on a positive note: “It is a distinguished achievement for the Mennonite 


community to have produced this developing combination.” *! 


In late June 1949, journalist Marge Burden included several paragraphs 
on Ben and the MSO in her regular column “Musical Musings:” 


Growing interest in orchestral music in the Manitoba Mennonite 
community is mainly the work of one man, Ben Horch, conductor 
of the Mennonite symphony orchestra. Last week, Mr. Horch led 
his teen-age instrumentalists through their fifth annual concert. Six 
years ago Mr. Horch began class instruction in orchestral work in 
Winkler and one year later he introduced it among the Mennonites of 
Winnipeg...Every Mennonite youngster, tone-deaf or not, belongs 
to a church choir. The older members of the community approve of 
this type of musical activity, but many have opposed orchestral work. 
Gradually, with a pride born of watching their children perform, 
they are coming to accept the Mennonite symphony orchestra as an 
integral part of the community. On practical grounds, it helps to wean 
the youngster away from jazz. On even more practical grounds, in Mr. 
Horch’s opinion, it encourages the young people to remain within 
the community...Among his young musicians Mr. Horch finds a 
Mennonite predisposition to melancholy. They delight in sombre 
music and shy away from the light-hearted interpretations. * 


While acknowledging Ben’s tole in the growing interest in orchestral 
music among Mennonites in Manitoba in the 1940s, it is essential not to 
forget the equally important contribution of K.H. Neufeld and especially 
that of violinist and teacher, John Konrad. 


John Konrad 

John Konrad (1898-1962) was a self-taught Mennonite violinist who 
came to Winkler from the Soviet Union in 1926.% He set out almost 
immediately to make his living as a violin teacher in the various Mennonite 
communities around Winkler. Even after moving to Winnipeg in 1931, he 
continued to commute to southern Manitoba communities to teach violin. 
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Wherever he taught, Konrad formed string orchestras with his students. In 
1935 he organized an orchestra of 25 violin students, along with 2 cellos 
and 3 guitars to perform a program of Russian folk songs in Altona and 
Winnipeg. Beginning in 1936, his annual performances of Carl Loewe’s 
passion oratorio, Das Svihnopfer des neuen Bundes, were always accompanied 
by string orchestra. By 1938, Konrad reported that he had given violin and 
music instruction to over 450 Mennonite students.* 

In the fall of 1938, Konrad joined the teaching staff of the Bornoff 
School of Music, a school that he purchased eleven years later and renamed 
the Konrad Conservatory of Music. In twenty years of teaching at the 
Bornoff School/Konrad Conservatory, Konrad taught literally thousands 
of violinists, including hundreds of Mennonite students.** Many played 
regularly in the Conservatory’s string orchestra. 

From 1947 to 1954, Konrad also served as the first head of the music 
department at the Canadian Mennonite Bible College in Winnipeg, a position 
very similar to the one that Ben held at the Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
at the other end of the city. Unfortunately, John Konrad and Ben did not get 
along very well. George Wiebe, who studied with both of them, said: “I 
dor’t think they had much in common.’”*’ It is not as if they competed with 
one another, or felt animosity towards one another; they just worked on 
completely separate tracks. 

Konrad worked primarily in General Conference settings, while Ben 
worked primarily among the Mennonite Brethren. Konrad was also a heavy 
smoker, a habit which did not win him friends in M.B. circles. In fact, most 
MLB. violin students studied with Emmanuel Horch, not John Konrad. 
Emmanuel and John Konrad also did not associate with one another; 
students who had studied with both of him pointed to differences in playing 
and bowing techniques, as well as strong character differences.* As a result, 
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few, if any, of Konrad’s violin students every played in Ben’s Mennonite 
Symphony Orchestra, and vice versa. Konrad never labelled his orchestras 
as specifically “Mennonite” organizations, since they were always made up 
of both Mennonite and non-Mennonite students. 

Many years later, in his program notes to the “Centennial Thanksgiving 
Sangerfest” which he conducted in Winkler on 5 October 1970, Ben 
acknowledged what he considered to be Konrad’s important contribution 
to the Mennonite musical tradition: “He was a well-known violinist and was 
established as an outstanding teacher of his instrument. ..His contribution was 
manifested mainly in the strengthening of the appreciation for performance 
standards near to those of ‘professional’ [musicians], but without disturbing 
the principle of ‘a laity of music-makers’ in the Mennonite community. He 
was the first Mennonite to establish a School of Music.” 

In addition to the work of Konrad, K.H. Neufeld and Ben Horch in 
Manitoba, one should also acknowledge the fine work of violinist Walter 
Neufeld and pianist Menno Neufeld of Abbotsford, B.C. The two brothers 
offered instruction in violin, piano and theory in various towns of the Fraser 
Valley for decades, and founded their own music school and Mennonite 
orchestra in Clearbrook in the late 1940s.” 


Mennonite Symphony Orchestra, 1950-1951 

The recurring criticism of the “predominant” string section over against 
the smaller and weaker woodwind and brass sections may account, in part, 
for the gradual reduction in the number of strings in the orchestra. From a 
high of 76 string players in 1946, the number had dropped by half, to only 
37 strings in 1950. Whether this marked a decline in interest on the part of 
violin players, or a greater emphasis on quality over quantity on Ben’s part 
is not known. During the same time, the number of woodwind and brass 
players remained fairly constant; there were 18 players in 1946 and 17 in 
1950. The overall size of the orchestra dropped from a high of 100 players 
in 1946 to only 58 in 1950. 
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The Sixth Annual Concert of the MSO was originally scheduled for 20 
May 1950 in its usual venue, the Playhouse Theatre, but had to be postponed 
due to severe flood conditions in Winnipeg that spring. The concert was 
finally rescheduled for Monday, 12 June 1950 in the Ukrainian National 
Federation Hall (Prosvita Hall) on Main Street, because the Playhouse had 
sustained flood damage and was unavailable on this date. As indicated earlier, 
the orchestra of 58 players (about 40 from Winnipeg and 20 from Winkler) 
was much smaller than earlier orchestras, but probably had a higher overall 
skill level. 

The concert began with orchestral arrangements of three seventeenth- 
century Dutch hymns, followed by the first movement of the Schumann 
a minor Piano Concerto. The soloist was Melita Hensen. The featured soloist 
in the second half of the concert was cellist Reynold Siemens, who played 
several solo movements from Bach’s Second Cello Suite, and Foulds’ Keltic 
Lament for cello and orchestra. The orchestra played works by Bach (“Air 
on the G String’), Haydn (“Symphony No. 100”), Schubert, Beethoven, the 
perennial favourite “Old English Folk Song” (“Drink to Me Only/Dort tiber 
jenem Sternenmeer’), and to conclude, Sibelius’ Findandia. 

S. Roy Maley, who had already reviewed the orchestta’s concerts for several 
years in the Winnipeg Tribune, was in a position to compare performances 
from one year to the next. About this concert he wrote: “A program of 
fine distinction was offered music-lovers in Winnipeg, and especially 
the Mennonite community...A co-ordination finer than the orchestra 
had previously achieved, combined with a sparkling vivacity and finished 
sureness marked the performance which was met by unstinted enthusiasm 
on the part of the almost capacity audience...Haydn’s Military Symphony 
was the outstanding feature of the orchestra program...Good string work, 
with a wealth of expressive tonal shading and precision in attack, is a striking 
feature of the symphony, while woodwinds are unusually expert.””! 

While this concert marked the orchestra’s finest measure of achievement, 
it was also the last in the ‘Annual’ series of concerts begun only six years 
earlier in 1945. 
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After the Fifth Annual Concert the previous year, an unidentified 
Mennonite writer published a short, but critical and sobering notice, praising 
the orchestra’s successful concert and acknowledging the favourable reviews 
in Winnipeg’s daily newspapers. But, this person added, “It is a pity that the 
orchestra has no time for our [M.B.] congregations — our church members 
are losing their initial enthusiasm and will eventually withdraw their support. 
Musical performances should definitely be presented in every congregation, 
even if only by smaller groups from within the orchestra. This would do 
much to promote the cause.”” 

As favourable recognition for Ben and the Mennonite orchestra grew 
in Winnipeg’s musical community, there seems to have been a parallel rise 
in criticism from members of the Mennonite Brethren constituency about 
seeking recognition for artistic merit, rather than serving God and the 
church. 

Ben and the MSO Board took note of this critique and acted accordingly. 
On Monday, 7 November 1949 the MSO gave its first performance in 
many years in a Mennonite Brethren church, possibly the North Kildonan 
M.B. Church. A.A. Kroeker, who delivered a sermon that evening, made 
a note of the musical items but did not identify the location of the event. 
The short program consisted mostly of hymn arrangements and simple 
orchestral works; the orchestra also accompanied the congregation in the 
singing of familiar hymns such as “Schonster Herr Jesu” (Evangeliums-Lieder, 
319) and “Ich bete an, die Macht det Liebe” (Evangeliums-Lieder, 211).” The 
following Sunday evening, the orchestra performed again in the South End 
M.B. Church, although no copy of the program has survived.” A third short 
concert was given on 29 January 1950 at an evening Jugendverein in the North 
End M.B. Church.” 

The following winter, the orchestra again gave several short concerts 
in all of the Winnipeg M.B. churches. On 2 December 1950 the MSO 
played in the North End M.B. Church.” On Saturday, 10 February 1951 the 
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orchestra played in the South End M.B. Church. The program featured cello 
soloist Reynold Siemens in a Concerto by Goltermann, and in Foulds’ Ke/ic 
Lament, the orchestra played three movements from Haydn’s Sy~phony No. 
100, a “Serenade” by Delius and the first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony.’ The program was repeated the next night in the North Kildonan 
M.B. Church.” 


Mennonite Symphony Orchestra Society, 1952-1955 

After returning from his sabbatical leave in Detmold (see Chapter Ten), 
Ben resumed his association with the MSO. No rehearsals of the Winnipeg 
Orchestra had been held during his absence; Jake P. Redekopp had taken 
charge of the orchestra program in Winkler. 

In the fall of 1952, orchestral concerts were again given in all three 
Winnipeg M.B. churches: 9 November in North Kildonan M.B., 22 
November in South End M.B. and 23 November in the North End M.B. 
Church. The next spring, Ben again used the orchestra to accompany his 
Fifth Annual performance of Handel’s Messiah with the MBBC Oratorio 
Choir on 14 March 1953. 

In the months after Ben’s return, Mr. A.A. Kroeker and members of the 
otchestra’s Board had also begun discussions on incorporating a Mennonite 
Symphony Orchestra Society, in hopes of generating greater financial support 
and stability for the orchestra. On 19 December 1952, Kroeker received 
notification from Revenue Canada that the MSO Society’s application for 
status as a Charitable Organization for Income Tax purposes had been 
approved.” 

A constitution was drawn up and the first official meeting of the MSO 
Society was held at the home of A.A. Kroeker on Friday, 20 November 
1953. Kroeker was elected as President, John P. Martens as secretary, and 
John Sudermann as treasurer. The constitution gave the following as the 
objects of the society: 


To stimulate musical appreciation at large; to provide opportunities, 
assist, encoutage, and educate...individuals having musical talent 
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and ability; to assemble such individuals for the performance of 
orchestral, instrumental, choral or vocal music; to establish on a 
permanent basis, and promote a non-professional organization 
which is non-profit bearing, for the performance of orchestral 
and instrumental music; to solicit individuals and acquire members 
who are able and willing to sponsor, support and promote such an 
organization financially, morally...” 


Membership in the Society was to be open to “any person of Mennonite 
heritage, whose mode of life is not offensive to Biblical principles, upon 
payment of the membership fee of five dollars annually’ A.A. Kroeker 
pencilled in a note in the margin which clarified that the “mode of life” 
included a ban on the use of alcoholic beverages and smoking, 

Initially there was some discussion about including the Dean and the 
Director of Music of the Mennonite Brethren Bible College on the Board of 
Directors. But this idea was dropped in favour of a closer church affiliation, 
and the constitution stated that the Board was to include two directors from 
each of the three Winnipeg M.B. Churches and two directors-at-large from 
rural Manitoba churches; Ben Horch, as founder of the orchestra, would 
also be part of the Board. 

In addition to soliciting membership in the Society, one of the Directors’ 
first items of business was the organization and sponsorship of a solo cello 
recital by Reynold Siemens on 6 April 1954.'°' When questions wete raised 
about this event, Mr. Cornelius Klassen, the orchestra representative on the 
Board, stated that, “one of the purposes of the society was to support young 
musicians... Mr. Siemens was a former member of the Mennonite Symphony 
Orchestra and that this would be an opportunity for the orchestra to show 
appreciation for what he has done for it”’ Ben Horch added, “We want to 
show young artists of his calibre from our midst, that there is a place for 
them among our own people." 

Atthe same meeting, Ben proposed that the Society organize and sponsor 
a Liebhaberchor (community choir), a small chamber choit which would work 
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with the orchestra to prepare a program of secular German folk music. The 
choir was known in English as “The Ben Horch Chorale.” 

The first concert of this Lzebhaberchor took place in Winnipeg on 27 May 
1954, with a second performance given in Winkler on 29 May. The program 
included operatic arias by Handel and Mozart, sung by soprano Hedie Dirks 
and tenor Peter Koslowsky, thirteen German folk songs arranged for choit, 
Haydn’s Oxford Symphony (Symphony No. 92) and Paul Hoffer’s Frobliche 
Wanderkantate (based on poems by Eichendorff). The soloists in this last 
work were Viola Horch and her future husband, David Falk.!” 

On 25 October 1954 the Liebhaberchor and the MSO began rehearsals 
of Haydn’s Die Schopjung (The Creation). This was the first, but not the last, 
time that Ben conducted this great oratorio. The performance took place 
on 2 April 1955 in the Grace United Church, with soloists Elizabeth Labun 
and Hedie Dirks (sopranos), Peter Koslowsky (tenor), and David Falk 
(baritone).'"* 

This was Ben’s last concert with the Liebhaberchor. During his absence 
in California from September 1955 to March 1957, Ben’s former student, 
Cornelius Balzer, was invited by the Society to keep the choir going, Ben’s 
unsuccessful attempt to revive the choir in the fall of 1957 will be discussed 
below in Chapter Twelve. 
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1944-1955, Kurseleiter and Kernlieder 


Two words that defined and characterized Ben Horch’s activities in the 
1940s and 1950s were Kurseleiter and Kernleder. In the six short years of his 
active career as an itinerant workshop leader, Ben travelled to almost every 
Mennonite Brethren community between southern Ontario and southern 
British Columbia, providing training and encouragement for countless choir 
directors, and inspiring conductors and singers alike with his vision for music 
in the Mennonite Brethren church. During these same years, while working 
on the team preparing the publication of the M.B. Gesangbuch, Ben came 
to know and appreciate the concept of Kernieder in a new way. Curiously, 
his preoccupation with Kernieder began when his activity as Kurseleiter had 
all but ceased, and coincided with the death in 1950 of the man who had 
been influential in Ben’s career as Kurseleiter and who introduced Ben to the 
concept of Kernlieder— Rev. Franz C. Thiessen. 


Ben Horch as Northern District Conference Kurseleiter, 1944 to 1949 
On 6 July 1943, delegates to the 33 Annual Northern District 
Conference of the M.B. Church approved a motion to invite Ben Horch 
to work as Kursekiter (workshop leader) for the M.B. Conference. For five 
months of the year, when he was not teaching in the Winkler Bible School 
and High School, Ben was to visit Mennonite Brethren churches across 
Western Canada as an itinerant choral workshop leader at a salary of $140 
per month, plus travelling expenses and room and board. It was a demanding 
assignment, not a regular 9-to-5 job, five days a week. It involved up to 50 or 
60 hours per week, leading morning and afternoon workshops with groups 
of choral conductors for five or six days in a tow, and conducting evening 
rehearsals with a mass choir in preparation for a concluding Sangerfest. Then 
there were the long hours of travelling by train or car between the far-flung 
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M.B. congtegations spread across Western Canada from southern Manitoba 
to southern British Columbia. 

Such workshops had already been held on a regular basis in Saskatchewan 
from 1905 to 1923 under the auspices of the Northern Association of 
Mennonite Brethren Choir Conductors. In Manitoba, the M.B. Choral 
Directors’ Association, founded in 1912, continued to organize annual 
choral workshops up until 1936, but beginning in the late-1920s the initiative 
and leadership for many such workshops passed on to a recent Mennonite 
immigrant from Russia, K.H. Neufeld.' 

In Saskatchewan, the departure of Aron Sawatzky in 1920 left a hole that 
was hard to fill. There were sporadic attempts at workshops during the 1920s 
under the leadership of John P. Wiebe from Herbert.” Beginning in the early 
1930s, workshops were organized in the Rosthern area under the leadership 
of Franz Thiessen, and later David Paetkau.? Ben, too, had been involved in 
leading workshops in Saskatchewan in the late 1930s. Occasional workshops 
and choral festivals had also been organized in Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia in the 1930s.* 

Since the coming of the Russ/ander in the mid-1920s there had been 
a significant increase in the number and geographical spread of M.B. 
congregations across Canada, and a steady increase in the number of choirs 
and singers in these congregations. The increase brought with it an ongoing 
need for the training of new choir conductors and singers. 

In 1924 there were only 13 Mennonite Brethren choirs, with 231 singers, 
in Western Canada.° As of 1944 there were at least 50 choirs, with a total of 
1,292 singers, in some 70 congregations spread over the five districts of the 
Northern District Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
Ametica.° 

In 1946, eight M.B. congregations from southern Ontario also joined the 
conference, and its name was officially changed to the Canadian Conference 
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of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America.’ By 1948 the number 
of member congregations had risen to 82, with a total of 2,373 singers 
participating in 62 church choirs, 12 youth choirs, 3 male choirs and 4 ladies’ 
choirs.® 

During the years from 1923 to 1943, it was left up to district conferences 
or local congregations to organize and coordinate choral activities, usually 
under the jurisdiction of the regional Innere Missions Komitee (Home Missions 
Committee). By late 1942, however, leaders in both Mennonite Brethren 
and General Conference Mennonite churches “began to sense the need for 
better coordination and broader support for the education of their choir 
directors and the training of their choirs.” 

In October 1942, leaders of the Manitoba Mennonite Youth Organization 
(MMYO) of the General Conference Church met to plan an ambitious 
program of youth activities, including the promotion of choral workshops 
and choral festivals. In 1944 K.H. Neufeld and John Konrad were hired to 
lead this choral program."° 

About the same time, members of the Home Missions Committee of the 
regional Manitoba M.B. Conference, led by Rev. Franz C. Thiessen, organized 
the first known conductors’ meeting since the beginning of World War II 
on 5 December 1942 in the North Kildonan M.B. Church in Winnipeg," 
The one-day program included five lectures on various aspects of choral 
singing, followed by a lively and extensive discussion on the need for a more 
systematic program of workshops. Franz C. Thiessen, Cornelius D. Toews 
and Cornelius Klassen were elected to form a committee which would plan 
and coordinate such workshops for Manitoba. 

A.A. Kroeker, who had already initiated discussions about such workshops 
with Ben Horch, was also present at the meeting, Kroeker, together with 
EC. Thiessen, led an initiative to organize a coordinated program of Kurse 
(workshops) not only for Manitoba but for M.B. congregations across western 
Canada. After the Conference motion of 6 July 1943 had been passed, it was 
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left up to A.A. Kroeker, as a member of the M.B. Conference Gesangkomitee 
(Music Committee), to take on the task of scheduling and coordinating 
workshops with the various provincial home missions committees. 

Within a month of the Annual Conference, Kroeker was already 
receiving requests from the various districts for Ben’s services. It soon 
became apparent that there would be problems trying to balance the farm 
work schedule in the constituent communities with Ben’s teaching schedule 
in Winkler. Saskatchewan representatives, for example, wanted Ben to come 
after the harvest, or for several weeks during the winter. George Reimer from 
Yarrow (B.C.) requested four weeks in April as the best time for workshops; 
B.B. Janz from Coaldale requested one month in winter, when there was 
less farm work. Kroeker had to remind all of these men that Ben’s work 
schedule in Winkler from late October to 1 April was non-negotiable. Even 
if the faculty at the Winkler Bible School might be open to some flexibility, 
influential board members from the Winkler Collegiate, none of whom 
belonged to the M.B. Conference, were not inclined to let Ben go during the 
winter months.’ 

Tensions developed between the representatives from British Columbia 
and B.B. Janz in Coaldale, neither of whom wanted to be short-changed of 
their month with Ben Horch. B.B. Janz, especially, sent Kroeker a number of 
irate and demanding letters.'? In Manitoba, one district said that if Ben could 
not come, they would invite K.H. Neufeld instead." It seemed that everyone 
wanted a piece of Ben Horch. 

By 1 April 1944 a schedule had been set up and Ben was ready to begin 
the Kurse work for which the M.B. Conference had hired him. Earlier, on 
16 March 1944, he had been granted a half-price clergy rate for rail travel in 
Canada. Over the next six summers, Ben would criss-cross the country from 
southern Ontario to southern British Columbia many times. 

The first two scheduled workshops of 1944 were held in the two largest 
M.B. churches in Canada. On 1 April 1944 Ben and Esther arrived in Coaldale, 
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Alberta to conduct the first, and only Dirigentenkursus Ben would ever give in 
Alberta; they were accompanied by Ben’s colleagues from the Winkler Bible 
School, A.A. Kroeker and A.H. Unruh. Associate pastor P. Epp of Coaldale 
reported favourably on the event to the 34" Annual M.B. Northern District 
Conference held in Coaldale two months later, but gave no details on the 
workshop."° 

From Coaldale, Ben and Esther travelled on to Yarrow, B.C., at that 
time the largest M.B. Congregation in Canada, with a membership of 648 
persons. Here Ben conducted a one-week workshop starting on 10 April. 
The next stop was Vancouver, where Ben spent a week working with a large 
combined Mennonite Brethren—Baptist choir of 127 singers and conducted 
a Sangerfest. Since no one wrote a report for the Mennonite press, the exact 
date and nature of the program is not known. Esther did record in her diary 
that she and Ben had dinner with their former voice teachers, Burton and 
Olive Kurth, in Vancouver on 22 April 1944. 

From Vancouver, Esther left for California, where she again worked until 
the end of July as personnel manager for Ed Peters during the spring and 
summer potato season. On 26 July 1944 she arrived in Hillsboro, Kansas to 
visit her parents, before returning home to Winnipeg. 

Ben returned alone to Winnipeg from Vancouver on 10 May. For the 
next month, he was scheduled to lead four intensive one-week workshops in 
various parts of Manitoba. The first workshop, from 15-21 May, was centred 
in Winnipeg and included choirs from Winnipeg, Springstein, Marquette, 
Sperling, La Salle, Newton Siding, and Elm Creek. On Friday, 21 May the 
joint choirs of these congregations, totalling 173 singers, presented a Sangerfest 
in Winnipeg, '° 

The second workshop, from 22-28 May, was centred in Winkler and 
included choirs from Winkler, Morden, Manitou, Altona, Kronsgard, 
Gnadental and Grossweide. The third workshop, 29 May-4 June, included 
conductors and choirs from the western Manitoba communities of 
Alexander, Griswold, Boissevain, Whitewater, Smith Hill and Homefield. 
The final workshop, 5-11 June, included choirs from M.B. congregations east 


15 1944 Year Book of the Northern District Conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church, 45. 

16 Report in Rundschau, 31 May 1944, 5. The workshop schedule is found in Rundschau, 10 
May 1944, 2. 
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Sangerfest, Winnipeg, 21 May 1944 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 83) 


Gio TT... 
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of the Red River — Arnaud, Dominion City, Niverville, Steinbach, Grunthal, 
Burwalde and Halbstadt. 

Without so much as a day of rest, Ben travelled right on to the North 
Saskatchewan District to begin another month-long series of workshops. He 
arrived in Saskatoon on 11 June and was ready to start work the next day. On 
25 June 1944, he began rehearsals of John Stainer’s Crucifixion in Glenbush 
and then in various other congregations of the district. 

Conductor Frank J. Baerg, reporting at a meeting of the North 
Saskatchewan District Conference in Watrous on 14 October 1944 said: 
“Since so many of our young people have acquired advanced training in 
instrumental and vocal music, we have noticed an improvement in our 
church choirs. What we lack, however, are skilled leaders who can lead us 
further into this branch of God’s work. In brother Ben Horch the Lord has 
given us such a leader. This past summer brother Horch spent four blessed 
weeks working with our choirs. He rehearsed Stainet’s Crucifixion with our 
choirs. Many conductors and singers thought this work was too difficult and 
advanced for our abilities, but the work proved to be a blessing, and we are 
looking forward to working further on this work next summer.”'’ Rehearsals 


17 Minutes of the North Saskatchewan M.B. District Conference on 14 Oct 1944, CMBS, 
Vol. 306, file 6, p. 17. 
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were indeed continued the next summer, and the work was performed in 
Saskatoon on 15 July 1945. 

In early July 1944, Ben travelled south to Herbert, to begin two weeks of 
workshops in the South Saskatchewan District beginning on 10 July. At the 
annual Northern District Conference the next summer, John D. Goertzen, 
secretaty of the Home Missions Committee in the South Saskatchewan 
District, reported that “everyone is enthused and inspired by the choral work; 
especially when one sees the progress made by our conductors and singers as 
a result of the highly valued work of our dear brother Ben Horch.’'* 

Not everyone in the district, however, seems to have shared Goertzen’s 
enthusiasm. The minutes of a meeting of the South Saskatchewan M.B. 
District executive committee on 6 June 1945 record that: “The divided 
opinions about brother Horch’s choral work, as it was done last summer, 
make the work difficult”’”” It appears that some people had expressed 
concerns about Ben’s choice of music. 

In spite of these concerns, approval was given to invite Ben back for 
another series of workshops in the South Saskatchewan District from 15 
July to 5 August 1945, and to allow him to work as he had the previous 
summer. However, after the 1945 workshops, concerns about Ben’s selection 
of choral repertoire were again expressed. The chairman of the South 
Saskatchewan M.B. District executive committee reported that while the 
choral work carried out under Ben’s direction still enjoyed the support and 
interest of the singers, his committee had also heard the critical voices of 
those in the audience who did not understand the work in the manner in 
which it was carried out. While Ben’s work as such was valued, many had 
said they would prefer “that songs be rehearsed, whose music would be 
mote suited to our audience.” Again, some listeners were obviously not 
pleased with Ben’s repertoire selections for the Saskatchewan workshops in 
1945. These selections included two hymns from Evangelinms-Lieder (#214, 
“Fin feste Burg” and #317, “Bin ich am Morgen wach’), neither of which 
were gospel songs; classical anthems such as Schubert’s “Wie gut bist du,” 


18 1945 Year Book of the Northern District Conference, 80. 

19 Protokollbuch der Mennoniten Briidergemeinden des Siid-Sask. Kreises, 6 Jun 1945, 
19-20; CMBS, Vol. 310. 

20 Ibid., 24 Oct 1945, 45-46. 
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and Handel’s “Hallelujah, Amen” (from Judas Maccabeus), and choruses from 
Stainer’s Crucifixion.” 

Earlier, in the spring of 1945, Ben had travelled to British Columbia and 
spent almost one month leading workshops and conducting Sdugerfeste in 
Yarrow and other towns in the Fraser Valley. Esther had accompanied Ben 
as usual, and had gone on from B.C. to spend her last summer working at 
Fd Peters’ potato shed in California. In the fall of 1945 she began a long 
teaching career at the Mennonite Brethren Bible College, instructing English 
and hymnology, and later working as Registrar and Dean of Women. 

In mid-May 1945, Ben returned alone to Manitoba to conduct four one- 
week workshops in various parts of the province from 21 May to 17 June.” 
Immediately after the final workshop, Ben made the long train journey back 
to Yarrow, B.C. to participate as a delegate from the North End M.B. Church 
to the 35" Annual Northern District M.B. Conference from 16-21 June 
1945. 

At this Conference, Rev. EC. Thiessen, chairman of the Gesangkomitee 
(music committee), reported that Ben’s work during the previous year had 
been of great benefit and a real blessing to conductors and singers alike. 
But because of his new full-time appointment at the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College (MBBC), beginning in October 1945, Ben would be available 
in future years for no more than four months as Kurseleiter. The conference 
delegates thanked Ben for his work to date and passed a resolution that he 
be hired for a four-month period the following summer (1946).” 

After the conference, Ben travelled to the North Saskatchewan District to 
complete the work he had begun the previous summer. He spent two weeks 
rehearsing Stainer’s Crucifixion with a 200-voice mass choir, and performed 
the work, with organ accompaniment, in the Third Avenue United Church in 
Saskatoon on 15 July 1945, This was the first time that Ben had performed 
the Crucifixion, a work he thought might eventually prepare Mennonite choirs 
to tackle more difficult oratorios, like the Bach “Passions.” In subsequent 


21 “Program fiir die Dirigenten- und Gesangkurse abzuhalten in 1945,” A.A. Kroeker 
Fonds, CMBS, Vol. 1006, file 31. 

22 J. Wedel, “Dirigenten- und Gesangkutse,” Randschau, 9 May 1945, 1; Konferenz 
Jugendblatt, Oct 1945, 3. 

23 “Gesangessache,” 1945 Year Book of the Northern District Conference of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church, 106-107. 
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years, Ben went on to conduct the Crucifixion many times in southern 
Saskatchewan, British Columbia and Manitoba, and with repeated hearings 
Mennonite audiences eventually learned to appreciate the work and accept it 
as “one of their own.” 

In 1946, RC. Thiessenassumed responsibility for the logistics of scheduling 
workshops during the proposed four-month period from June to September 
1946, but encountered great difficulties in balancing Ben’s availability with 
field work schedules and other activities in the various rural communities. 
As a result, Thiessen reported to the Annual Northern District Conference 
in Winkler, on 4 July 1946, that the ambitious plan for a coordinated series 
of choral workshops had not worked. For the balance of the summer of 
1946, therefore, the Conference Music Committee recommended that Ben 
concentrate his efforts in Saskatchewan.” 

Furthermore, because of the difficulties encountered in obtaining Ben’s 
setvices on a Conference-wide scale, the Conference Music Committee 
recommended that Kwrse work no longer be a national Conference initiative 
but rather a provincial matter, and that each provincial committee should 
appoint its own regional Kurseleiter to plan and carry out future workshops.” 


24 “Gesangessache,” 1946 Year Book of the Canadian Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church, 142-143. 
25 Ibid. 


Ben Horch leading a conductors’ workshop in Herbert, SK — 1946 
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(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 104) 
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St. Giles United Church, Vancouver 


1946, M.B. Mass Choir performing Stainer, Crucifixion 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 80) 


In Manitoba, Dietrich Friesen, one of Ben’s best students at MBBC, was 
appointed as provincial Kurse/eiter and served in this role until 1950, when he 
left for further studies at Tabor College in Kansas. In Saskatchewan, Jake K. 
Schroeder, another of Ben’s students, took over when Ben was no longer 
able to come on a regular basis. In Alberta, Peter J. Dick of Coaldale, another 
MBBC grad, took charge of choral workshops.” In British Columbia, the 
Provincial Conference appointed C.D. Toews, teacher at the Mennonite 


Educational Institute in Yarrow, as Kurseleiter, he was assisted by conductors 
such as EC. Thiessen (until his death in 1950), George Reimer, Rudy 
Boschmann, and Ben Ewert.”’ 

In addition to his work in Saskatchewan in the summer of 1946, Ben also 
travelled to Vancouver in late August of that year to work with a mass choir 
and conduct another performance of Stainer’s Crucifixion, accompanied 
by organist Hugh Maclean, at St. Giles United Church in Vancouver on 1 


September 1946. 


26 Wesley Berg, From Russia with Music, 96-102. 
27 Konferenz Jugendblatt, Jane 1946, 24; Oct-Dec 1949, 27 
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During the summer of 1947, 
Ben concentrated his workshop 
efforts for the first time in the 
province of Ontario. From 12 
July to 10 August 1947, Ben 
conducted choral workshops 
and song festivals in all the 
M.B. communities of Ontario: 
Virgil (12-15 July), Vineland 
(16-19 July), St. Catherines (20- 
23 July), Kitchener (25-28 July), 
New Hamburg (29-31 July), 
Port Rowan (2-5 August) and 
Leamington (7-10 August). 

This was Ben’s first and 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 121) 


only venture into Ontario as 
Kursekiter. Nikolai Fehderau, 
long-time conductor of the 
Kitchener M.B. Choir, reports: “Brother Horch has proved that he does not 
bear his name [Horch = to listen] in vain; he can hear very well; he hears 


July, 1947: Esther and Ben Horch, Nikolai Fehderau — Kitchener, Ont. 


the smallest discords and errors. He was especially critical of the “glipsing” 
[sliding into notes]. He chiselled and filed away at the songs until they were 
perfect. Mrs. Horch participated as well. She was in our midst for the first 
time, but in no time at all she had conquered the hearts of the listeners. We 
hope that the two of them will visit us again soon.”* 

Ben did not return to Ontario as Kurseliter. The work was continued 
by Nikolai Fehderau, Jake Enns and later John Goerz in the Kitchener- 
Waterloo region, by Armin Sawatzky in Leamington and Peter J. Dick in St. 
Catherines, with occasional visits from K.H. Neufeld (1944), and Herbert 
Richert (1949).” 

Ben continued his work in Saskatchewan in the summers of 1948 and 
1949, and in spite of the criticisms noted above, made no changes to the 


28 Nikolai Fehderau, “Etliche ‘Snap-Shots’ vom Chor der Kitchener M.B.G., Ont.,” 
Das Konferenz Jugendblatt, Dec 1947, 12. 

29 Wesley Berg, From Russia with Music, 96-102; Konferenz Jugendblatt, Jane-August 
1949, 24. 
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“classical” choral repertoire he brought to his workshops. At the annual 
Sdngerfest of Mennonite Brethren choirs in the Herbert (South Saskatchewan) 
District on 1 August 1948, for example, the program included excerpts from 
Stainet’s Crucifixion, Bach’s “Jesu, joy of man’s desiring,’ Handel’s “Hallelujah, 
Amen” (Judas Maccabeus) and the “Hallelujah Chorus” (Messiah). These larger 
works with the mass choir were interspersed with shorter selections from 
the individual choirs of Kelstern, Herbert and Greenfarm, and a variety of 
solos, trios and male quartets — a total of 18 musical items.*’ With all the 
singing, there was no time left in the program for the usual “obligatory” 
sermon. This was quite a change from Ben’s first ever Sdngerfest program 
in Flowing Well, Saskatchewan, given 12 years earlier on 17 July 1936.7! On 
that occasion, a similar number of musical items had been divided between 
a morning and an afternoon session, leaving time for a 30-minute sermon 
on missions by Rey. J.S. Dyck in the morning and another lengthy sermon 
by Ben’s father-in-law, C.N. Hiebert in the afternoon. As Ben recalled, the 
repertoire at that first Sangerfest consisted almost exclusively of gospel songs 
and gospel ‘medley’ anthems.” 

During the summer of 1949, Ben came to Saskatchewan as Conference 
Kurseleiter for the last time. Starting on 19 July 1949, he conducted a workshop 
in Herbert (South Saskatchewan), culminating in a Sdngerfest on 24 July. From 
Herbert, Ben travelled north to Hepburn for another workshop and Sdngerfest 
on 31 July. 

During the summers of 1948 and 1949, Ben also worked with M.B. choirs 
in Vancouver and the Fraser Valley. In early August 1949, Ben travelled to 
B.C. to begin rehearsals with a mass choir in Clearbrook for a performance 
on 21 August of John Farmer’s oratorio Christ and his Soldiers. Ben then moved 
on to Yarrow and Chilliwack for more rehearsals and a second performance 
of Christ and his Soldiers there on 27 August. 

This was the last summer that Ben did Kwrse work on behalf of the 
M.B. Conference. By the end of 1949, after six winters of uninterrupted 
teaching in Winkler, Morden and Winnipeg, and six summers of conducting 
workshops in M.B. communities from Ontario to British Columbia, Ben 


30 Program in Binder BH-02, 132. 
31 Program in Binder BH-02, 51. 
32 Ben Horch, Interview, 27 May 1987. 
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was physically, mentally and spiritually exhausted. Twelve years earlier, after 
one of his first choral workshops in Saskatchewan, Ben had been hailed as 
a musical Moses, “a leader with outstretched arm pointing...to a fabulously 
beautiful [musical] landscape.” In the intervening years he had worked 
with almost every Mennonite Brethren conductor and choir in Canada. 
Everywhere, conductors and singers had embraced Ben’s vision of a new 
musical landscape with enthusiasm. But among those of the older generation 
listening in the pews, especially some prominent church leaders, reactions 
were not always as positive, and the questioning, grumbling voices were as 
displeasing and disturbing to Ben as they had been to Moses. As we will see, 
the persistent questions and criticisms were to have a negative effect on Ben’s 


health. 


Ben Horch and the M.B. Gesangbuch, 1945-1952 

While serving as M.B. Conference Kursedeiter in the 1940s, Ben Horch was 
also invited to serve as a consultant to the Conference Music Committee 
(Gesangkomitee), chaired by Franz C. Thiessen, in the preparation of a new 
German hymnbook for M.B. congregations in Canada. The decision to 
undertake this hymnbook project was made on 20 June 1945 at the 35" 
Northern District M.B. Conference in Yarrow, British Columbia. 

Earlier, the Committee of Reference and Counsel (Férsorgekomitee) 
had received a submission from the floor of the conference expressing 
dissatisfaction, on the part of many ministers, with the songbook then 
being used in the majority of Canadian M.B. churches — the Evangelinms- 
Lieder. This collection, they felt, contained many fine gospel songs suitable 
for evangelistic purposes, but few songs for specific festivals of the church 
year, such as Advent, Christmas or Easter; and few songs for occasions such 
as communion, weddings, anniversaries, funerals, etc. The members of the 
music committee were directed to begin work on a hymnbook which would 
meet these concerns, conform to the principles of Mennonite Brethren faith 
and practice, and allow the old chorale melodies, which had almost been 
lost through too much reliance on the gospel songs of Evangelinms-Lieder, to 
regain a place of importance in M.B. worship.” 


33 “Dirigentenkurse in Bruderfeld,” Randschau, 8 Sep 1937, 2. 
34 1945 Yearbook of the Northern District Conference, 143-144. 
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M.B. Gesangbuch Committee: Ben Horch, Jacob Wedel, 


Cornelius Klassen, Dietrich Friesen, Peter Dick, Henry Neufeldt. 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 251) 


By the summer of 1947, Pranz Thiessen had prepared a list of 545 hymn 


texts, chosen from over a dozen different sources, representing a distillation 
of the finest and most beloved hymns in the Mennonite Brethren tradition. 
No more than a dozen hymns, however, were actually written by Mennonites 
— including ten texts by Bernhard Harder and two by Aron G., Sawatzky. 

Next, a music committee, consisting of Ben Horch, Jacob Wedel and 
Cornelius Klassen (all from Winnipeg), was elected to assist Franz Thiessen 
in collecting the appropriate musical setting for each hymn text. Ben later 
drafted three of his former MBBC students — Peter J. Dick, Dietrich Friesen, 
and Henry P. Neufeldt — to join the committee.* 

By early 1949, these men were meeting once a week, sometimes even 
twice a week, to finalize melodic and harmonic settings for each hymn. 
Unlike most other hymnbook committees of the time, Ben and his team 
did not seek to find and duplicate the original melodies and harmonisations 
from existing publications. Instead, their starting point, according to Ben, 
was “the way the songs were sung in our congregations.” Ben called this the 
Volkstiimliche (folk-like) principle.*° 


35 1947 Yearbook of the Northern District Conference, 162-167; 1949 Yearbook of 
the Northern District Conference, 91-92. 
36 Ben Hotch, “The New English Hymn Book,” Binder BH-03, 48-54. 
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Over a period of years, committee members attended congregational 
worship services or met with individuals from an older generation, who 
knew how songs had been sung in Russia, to compare published forms of 
given hymn tunes with the way they were actually sung in the M.B. tradition. 
In some cases, melodic notes, harmonies, rhythms or time signatures had 
been altered from the original published versions. In other cases, published 
originals were available only in Zyffern (cipher-notation) and had to be 
transcribed into notes. In at least one case, the tune to the hymn “Es harrt 
die Braut so lange schon” (The Bride has waited, oh, so long), number 411 
in the M.B. Gesangbuch, was notated as sung to Ben by an elderly lady in the 
North Kildonan M.B. congregation.” 

In the end, it took almost seven years from the time the original 
commission was given until the hymnbook was actually typeset in Lyndhurst, 
New Jersey and printed by the Christian Press in Winnipeg in the summer 
of 1952. Unfortunately, the hymnbook’s true father, Franz Thiessen, did 
not live to see the fruit of his labours; he died in Clearbrook, B.C., on 24 
February 1950. 

In its final form, the Gesangbuch contained 555 hymns, and was introduced 
to M.B. congregations in the fall of 1952. Esther records in her diary that 
the new M.B. Gesangbuch was used for the first time in the North End M.B. 
Church on Sunday, 26 October 1952. By 1960, Ben reported that over 21,000 
copies had been printed and sold to congregations throughout North and 
South America and Europe.* 

Since then, the Gesangbuch has been reprinted numerous times, and is 
still being used in German-speaking Mennonite Brethren congregations. 
It has also been adopted by other Mennonite denominations, including 
Sommerfelder congregations in Paraguay, and most recently by some 
Hutterite colonies in Canada as well. 


37 Ben Horch in conversation with Kenneth Peacock, Tape PEA 225; MHC Digital 
Media Collection #32. 

38 Ben Horch, “The New English Hymn Book, A Centenary Milestone of the 
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1960 Canadian M.B. Conference. 
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Ben Horch and The Hymn Book, 1955-1960 

By the mid-1950s it became clear to M.B. leaders across Canada that an 
English language hymnbook was required to meet the needs and demands 
of a younger generation that had grown up in Canada. In the interests of 
preserving the distinctive tradition of congregational song represented in the 
German Gesangbuch, Ben proposed at the 1955 Canadian M.B. Conference 
in Coaldale that the hymnbook committee prepare an English translation 
of the existing Gesangbuch; the idea being that both hymnbooks could then 
be used concurrently in worship services.” The Conference accepted Ben’s 
proposal, elected Ben, Jacob Wedel, Cornelius Klassen and Henry Voth to 
form a new hymnbook committee, and commissioned them to undertake 
this ambitious plan. 

This was probably the first time in the history of Protestant hymnody that 
an entire hymnbook (with the exception of eighteen substitutions) was re- 
issued in another language — and that within a decade of its original printing. 
During an earlier period of language transition from Dutch to German, 
eighteenth-century West Prussian Mennonites had translated hundreds of 
old Dutch hymns from various sources into German, for use in the new 
Geistreiches Gesangbuch of 1767, but not an entire hymnbook.”” 

Many traditional German chorales, such as the opening hymn “Blessed 
Jesus at Thy Word,” were already available in fine English translations by 
Catherine Winkworth and other established translators; but the majority of 
the German hymns in the Gesangbuch had to be newly translated. ’To complete 
this enormous task, Ben and his committee enlisted the help of some two 
dozen talented individuals, whose task, as Ben writes, was “not so much a 
problem of translating, but much more one of re-creating familiar spiritual 
concepts from one language origin into that of another’! Translators 
included Ben’s wife Esther, his brother Reuben Horch, and brother-in-law 
Clarence Hiebert, but by far the vast majority of translations, 117 in total, 
wete done by Esther (Klaassen) Bergen, Ben’s former music student at 
MBBC.” 


39 1955 Yearbook of the 45" Canadian Conference, 101. 

40 Peter Letkemann, “The German Hymnody of Prussian Mennonites: A Tale of Two 
Gesangbiicher,” Preservings 18 (Jun 2001), 120-130. 
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In addition to original German hymns, the M.B. Gesangbuch also contained 
several hundred American gospel songs and English hymns in German 
translation. In the case of prominent hymn writers such as Fanny Crosby, 
Philip Bliss, Frances Havergal, Isaac Watts or Charles Wesley (and others) the 
editors could simply revert to the English originals. But, Ben writes, in some 
cases “strange as it may seem, many of the gospel songs when translated 
into German were often superior in poetic quality when compared to the 
American originals...it was apparent that, rather than attempting to use 
poor originals, it would be better to create an English translation from the 
German.” 

He went on to emphasize that although many of “the songs in the old 
Gesangbuch were of American origin, the ensuing 50-year period of musical 
metamorphosis and change due to translation, created something completely 
new — a song type or congregational song that was no longer strictly ‘gospel 
song’ in style. In spirit and in musical content the songs now represented 
a completely new quality of congregational singing, neither gospel song, 
nor chorale, nor hymn. In the final analysis it must be admitted that what 
really happened was nothing other than a peculiar twentieth century religious 
folksong manifestation with a complete musical identity of its own...In fact, 
Mennonite Brethren have seldom classified the songs as gospel songs but 
rather by the more descriptive term Kernlieder...”” 

Even before Te Hymn Book was published in 1960, Ben expressed some 
doubts about its eventual acceptance by M.B. congregations. In his notes fora 
Conference presentation in the summer of 1960, he writes: “Congregational 
acceptance — dubious. May not have as good a chance as the German, since 
the old people may feel themselves alienated because of the English language, 
in spite of familiar melodies still capable of capturing the imagination, and 
the younger generation may have already been strongly indoctrinated by the 
best of English hymnody, regardless of our tradition.”“* Yet Ben and other 
Conference leaders persisted with the publication of The Hymn Book, because 
of their love for “the spiritual heritage of congregational song epitomized 


43 Ben Horch, “A Mennonite Brethren Hymnal for Canada,” Mennonite Observer, 1 Sep 
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for our forefathers by the term Kern/ed” in hopes that these “treasured hymns 
in the German Gesangbuch be preserved for future generations.”” 

To Ben’s great disappointment, the English Hywn Book never did find as 
wide acceptance in M.B. congregations as its German original. Already in 
1965 a joint Canadian-American M.B. Conference committee was formed 
to prepare a new English hymnbook, which appeared in 1971 as Worship 
Hymnal. Ben was never fond of this later hymnbook, and felt that its neglect 
of the Kernied tradition had led to “a sub-conscious loss of a sense of 
historical continuity” on the part of youth, which might have been prevented 
“had the English language parallel of the German Gesangbuch been retained 
and improved.” It was in this context that his preoccupation with preserving 
the Kernlied melodies for future generations in classically structured forms, 
like Victor Davies’ Mennonite Piano Concerto or Thomas Jahn’s Kernteder cycle, 
had its beginning, 


Kernlieder 

The term Kernied was one of the most characteristic words in Ben’s 
vocabulary — a term that became a trade mark of his musical ministry at 
MBBC and in the wider M.B. Conference in the years after 1950. Yet none 
of his colleagues and students, not even Ben himself, was ever able to 
offer a clear and complete definition of the term. 

To people who did not know German, Ben often referred jokingly to 
Kernheder as “corn songs”, since the German word “Kern” may be translated 
as “kernel” (as in a kernel of corn). Most of the people I interviewed felt 
that Kernlieder were so named because they contained the kernel or core, so to 
speak, of the Mennonite Brethren faith. Hence, the best English equivalent 
might be “core-songs.” 

Ben himself writes that Kern/ied is “a term difficult to render into English, 
since it sums up in one word the spiritual essence of sincere pietism, without 
the flamboyant emotionalism and musical exhibitionism so often manifested 


in present evangelism and its emphasis on the element of entertainment.’”*” 
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Ben’s first known attempt to offer a written definition of the term came 
in the summer of 1960, when he presented a brief report regarding the 
ptogress of the new English hymnbook to the annual M.B. Conference in 
Virgil, Ontario. He began his report by saying that “the songs we know as 
Kernheder from Russia actually originated from the American Gospel song, 
from which they were translated into the German from having heard them 
sung by American evangelists visiting Russian Mennonite villages.” Secondly, 
he maintained that most translators of Kernieder texts were anonymous; and 
thirdly: “Unable to check the original notation of gospel songs most of the 
anonymous translators had to rely on having heard them once or twice for 
noting down in terms of Ziffern” (i.e. copying out the melodies in cipher 
notation).** 

The process, as Ben seems to have understood it, was a “folk process” 
of oral transmission — gospel songs were sung (presumably in the original 
English) by travelling American evangelists, then translated into German and 
transcribed into Z7/fern notation on the basis of this hearing. 

The following year Ben modified the first point of his three-point 
definition as follows: “Because of language differences the Mennonite 
Brethren were introduced to the gospel songs not by itinerant American 
evangelists, with whom most of them fie. the gospel songs] originated, 
but more often by German evangelists with a Lutheran background of the 
chorale tinged with American gospel song influences.” He continued: 


Seldom having the opportunity of hearing the gospel songs 
in their native musical habitat, qualified as most of them are by 
brighter tempi and those toe-tingling rhythms — under the aegis 
of European evangelists — these were often interpreted with 
much more conservative tempi with a resultant tempering of the 
gaudier elements of this familiar style. Due also to the demands 
of a translated German of the originals, many changes in rhythmic 
structure and design of the songs took place, so that what the 
Mennonite Brethren actually brought to Canada as a result of the 
Russian Revolution was something very different from the gospel 
songs in use here...*° 


48 Ben Horch, “The New English Hymn Book,” Binder BH-03, 53. 

49 Ben Horch, “A Mennonite Brethren Hymnal for Canada,” Mennonite Observer, 1 Sep 
1961, 2. 

50 Ibid. 
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Ben’s understanding of this new song style, with its “use of slower non- 
gospel song tempi and an unsophisticated approach to rhythmic demand,””! 
grew out of his own personal experience of congregational singing at the 
North End M.B. Mission, where the original American “gospel-song style” 
of singing, as learned from William Bestvater and Erdman Nikkel, collided 
with the singing style of the newly arrived Russ/ander in the 1920s. 

Ben’s writing on Kernieder as a “folk process” must have come to the 
attention of the noted Canadian ethnomusicologist Kenneth Peacock, who 
was conducting research on the folk music of different ethnic minorities 
in Western Canada in the early 1960s. He contacted Ben for an interview 
and recorded four examples of Kernleder chosen by Ben, and sung by the 
North Kildonan M.B. Church choir under Ben’s direction on 18 September 
1962.¥ 

In the interview, Ben continued to maintain that Kernieder were “actually 
American gospel songs which, during the past 200 years, found their way to 
Mennonite groups in Europe, where they were translated into German and 
have now been brought back to the New World.” * Replying to Peacock’s 
question “What exactly does the [word] Kernheder mean,’ Ben said, “The 
kernel of the song, or really the kernel of the Scriptural truths summed up 
in these songs. The songs are mostly used for evangelistic purposes and are 
centred in the simplest Gospel truths.” 

Nine years later, in his brief program notes to a concert of “Songs of the 
Mennonite Tradition” with the First Mennonite Church Choir, Ben modified 
his definition slightly when he described the Kernfed as “a hymn hybrid that 
reflects qualities of the hymns from Victorian England and the American 
Gospel song,” 

In 1984 Ben described the Kernied as a song that became expressive 
of the M.B. Church’s renewal of faith, and as “a musical amalgam of the 


51. Ibid. 

52 Kenneth Peacock, Tape PEA 225; MHC Digital Media Collection #32. 

53 Kenneth Peacock, Tiventy Ethnic Song from Western Canada, 48. 

54 Kenneth Peacock, Tape PEA 225; MHC Digital Media Collection #32.. 

55 Program to “Songs of the Mennonite Tradition,” 27 Jun 1991; in Binder BH-03, 
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eighteenth- and nineteenth-century English Reformation hymns and of the 
American gospel songs in German translation.” »° 

Given Ben’s written definition of Kernlieder as gospel songs, it seems 
rather incongruous that his own recordings and concert programs devoted 
to Kernlieder are not consistent with this definition. For example, of the four 
songs that Ben chose to record for Kenneth Peacock in 1962 — “Solang mein 
Jesus lebt,” “O wie selig sind die,” “Was kann es Schénres geben,’ and “Es 
harrt die Braut so lange schon” — not one is an American gospel song, 

The first of these songs is an eighteenth-century English text by Anne 
Steel, translated by Ernst Gebhardt, with music by a Russian composer, 
Nikolai Titoff (1800-1895). The second is a German adaptation of a hymn 
by Charles Wesley, with what may have been an original Mennonite tune. 
The third is a text by the nineteenth-century German hymn writer Karl 
Spitta (1801-1859), with music adapted from an early nineteenth-century 
German folksong, The fourth song is a text by the well-known nineteenth- 
century Swiss-German writer Dora Rappard (1842-1923), with an original 
Mennonite tune sung for Ben and his fellow Gesangbuch committee members 
by an elderly lady in North Kildonan. 

Twelve years before Peacock’s recordings, in May of 1950, Ben made 
his first and only recordings of Kernieder with the MBBC A Cappella choir 
on five 78-rpm records. Of these eight songs, only number 8, and possibly 
number 6, can be classified as an American gospel song:*’ 


1 Was kann es sch6n’res Geben 

Auf ewig bei dem Herrn 

Kann im wilden Sturm ein Lichtlein glimmen 
So lange Jesus bleibt der Herr 

O Gott mein Gott 

*Wie siB tont Sabbatglockenklang 

Es harrt die Braut 

*Nun ist sie erschienen 


eOYNAM fs Wb 


56 Ben Horch, “The Mennonite Brethren Church: A History of its Musical 
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A program presented by the North Kildonan M.B. Church Choir under 
Ben’s direction on 27 May 1962 included the following Kernlieder.** 


Gott ist gegenwartig 

Ich horte Jesu Freudenruf 

O wie selig sind die 

*Wenn Friede mit Gott 

Bei Dir, Jesu will ich bleiben 

O Jesu, wie viel Gutes 

*Ich weiB einen Strom 

Es harrt die Braut 

‘Teures Wort aus Gottes Munde 
10 *Wie stiB tént Sabbatglockenklang 
11. Die Heimat fallt mit immer ein 


OMANANAMABWNPR 


Of these eleven songs, only numbers 4 and 7, and possibly 10 can be 
classified as gospel songs; number 1 is a seventeenth-century German chorale 
melody; the remaining songs are all products of eighteenth-century German 
Pietism or the nineteenth-century German Enveckungsbewesung (Renewal 
Movement). 

A second Kernieder program, given by the Elmwood M.B. Church choir 
under Ben’s direction on 27 February 1966, included the following songs: »” 


1 = *Wie stiB tont Sabbatelockenklang 
2 Gott ist gegenwartig 

3. Wie gliicklich ist 

4  Ovwie selig sind die 

5 Befiehl du Deine Wege 

6 Hs harrt die Braut so lange schon 
7 Auf ewig bei dem Herrn 

8  Solang mein Jesus lebt 

9 Kann im wilden Sturm 

10. Immer muss ich wieder lesen 

11. *Wehrlos und verlassen 

12. O Gott mein Gott 

13. Liebe die du mich zum Bilde 

14 Herr Jesu lehre mich 

15 Herr dein Wort die edle Gabe 

16 Was kann es schonres geben 


58 Program given in Binder BH-03, 61. 
59 Program given in Binder BH-03, 76. 
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17 Nur mit Jesu 
18 So nimm den meine Hande 


Of these eighteen songs, only numbers 1 and 11 are derived from the 
American Sunday School and gospel song tradition. 

These programs show that in actual practice, Ben’s concept of a Kernled 
was much broader than his written definition would lead us to believe. Why 
Ben continued to imply in his written and verbal statements that the Kernieder 
sung in his recordings and programs were American gospel songs remains a 
mystery to me. 

In fact, Ben’s entire description of Kernleder development as a “folk 
process” was a fiction. As ethnomusicologist Doreen Klassen reminded me 
recently, “Remember — Ben was a romantic who ‘invented’ histories that 
worked for his purposes and his historical fictions worked for him, given his 
charisma and musical sensitivity.” °° 

None of Ben’s three assumptions about the history of the gospel song 
and Mennonite musical development in Russia is supported by facts. Gospel 
songs were not introduced to Russian Mennonites by travelling American 
evangelists, nor by “German evangelists with a Lutheran background.” 
If anything, influences came via German Baptists and Methodists and 
representatives of the German Enveckungsbemegung. 

American gospel songs in German translation were brought to Mennonite 
communities in Russia by literate means, not by oral transmission or some 
other “folk” process. Gospel songs were first introduced to Mennonites 
in Russia through Ernst Gebhardt’s popular songbook Frobe Botschaft in 
Liedern (Joyful Message in Song), published in Basel in 1875. Far from being 
“anonymous” translations, almost all of the gospel songs in the book were 
translated by Ernst Gebhardt or Theodor Ktibler. Also, the book did not 
consist exclusively of gospel songs.”! 

More than likely, copies of Gebhardt’s songbook were brought into 
Mennonite villages and churches in Russia by Mennonite Brethren teachers 
and preachers who had travelled to Europe for study at the Baptist Seminary 


60 Doreen Klassen, Chair, Social/Cultural Studies, Sir Wilfred Grenfell College, email 
of 10 Sep 2007; see also her essay, “Benjamin Horch as an Insider-Outsider Musical- 
Theological Visionary,” in Sound in the Land, 83-94. 

61 Peter Letkemann, “The Hymnody and Choral Music of Mennonites in Russia,” 371- 
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in Hamburg, or at missionary schools in Barmen or St. Chrischona (near 
Basel). Initially the songs would have been copied by hand into students’ 
notebooks or choit members’ personal manuscript song books. Within a 
short time, however, two complete and accurate transcriptions from the 
original notation into Z7fern notation were published in Russia by Mennonites 
in 1884 and 1886." 

Beginning in 1889, the M.B. choral director Isaak Born from Lichtfelde 
(Molochna) published hundreds of additional gospel songs in Z7ffern notation 
in his popular choral anthology Liederperlen, and his congregational songbook 
Heimatklange.’ An estimated one-third of the songs in these anthologies 
were borrowed from the many songbook publications of the German 
Methodist preacher Ernst Gebhardt. Others were borrowed from a variety 
of German Baptist publications such as Das Singvigelin and Evangelinms- 
Lieder, which contained American gospel songs in translations by men such 
as Philip Bickel, Walter Rauschenbusch and W. Appel. Although Mennonite 
Brethren considered these songs to be an essential part of their musical and 
theological heritage, none had been written or translated by Mennonites in 
Russia. 

What Ben was right about, was how central these Kernieder or core-songs 
(in the wider sense of the term) were to M.B. faith expression in Russia 
and later in Canada. He was also correct when he wrote that, “In spirit and 
in musical content the songs now represented a completely new quality of 
congregational singing.” 

In previous chapters I have already described the differences in 
performance style between American-influenced M.B. congregational singing 
— with its use of piano or harmonium accompaniment and the more lively 
and rhythmic singing, as heard in evangelistic revival meetings — and that of 
the Russlinder, who sang slower, without instrumental accompaniment, and 
with more Befonung or feeling, 

In his own performances of Kern/ieder, Ben combined the emotional 
content of the Kern/eder with the lyrical, expressive and artistic singing he 
had heard in Anglican chant and English folk songs. In his own words, he 
made the unaccompanied singing of these simple congregational songs “the 
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object of artistic performance.” The slow tempi, flexible rhythms, flowing 
lyrical lines, and heartfelt expression had a profound impact on the young 
students who first sang these songs under his direction at MBBC in the 
eatly 1950s, as well as on the congregations who heard them. Through 
Ben’s subsequent workshops and through his students at MBBC this new 
musical interpretation of Kernlieder spread throughout Canadian M.B. 
congregations from British Columbia to Ontario in the 1950s and 1960s. 


Evolution of the Kernlied 

It remains to trace the roots of the term Kern/ied and how Ben came to 
know and use the term. 

In its original nineteenth-century German usage, the term Kernlied 
referred to chorales that stood at the “core” of the Lutheran faith; chorales 
such as “Hin feste Burg,” “Nun danket alle Gott,’ “Wie schén leuchtet 


”? 


der Morgenstern,” “Liebster Jesu wir sind hier,’ “Lobe den Herren, den 
machtigen KG6nig der ehren” — to name just a few. The term was used in 
this sense by leading nineteenth-century German hymnologists, as well as 
by the well-known General Conference Mennonite hymnologist Johann P. 
Claszen.“ The first known use of the term in a Mennonite Brethren source 
in 1913 also speaks of Kernlieder as chorales.® 

This established nineteenth-century meaning of the term Kernlied (= 
chorale) was modified slightly in the title of the popular gospel song book 
Evangeliums-Lieder 1 und 2 mit deutschen Kernledern, published in 1897 by 
the American German Baptist theologian Walter Rauschenbusch and the 
American gospel song writer Ira D. Sankey. In the preface to Part One of 
the Evangelinms-Lieder, first published in 1890, the editors wrote of including 
“a good selection of folk-like, popular German Kernfeder” in their songbook. 
In the preface to Part Two, first published in 1894, the term Kern/ieder was 
expanded to include both chorales and spiritual folk songs (gerstliche Volksheder). 
Under the latter term the editors included songs such as “Gott ist die Liebe,” 
“Der beste Freund ist in dem Himmel,” “Wie lieblich ist’s hienieden’’ and 
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similar songs of the early nineteeth-century German Enveckungsbewegung 
(Renewal Movement).” 

The term Kernied underwent a further expansion of meaning in the 
second North American edition of Heimatklange, published by Abram 
Kroeker, a recent immigrant from Russia, in Mountain Lake, Minnesota, 
in 1929. The book’s subtitle reads: “Eine Sammlung meistens alterer, bewabrter 
Kernheder deutschen und englischen Ursprungs’ (A Collection of mostly older, 
established Kernheder of German and English origin). Kroeker thus lumped 
together not only chorales and spiritual folk songs, but also the German and 
American gospel songs included in his collection under the term Kern/ieder. 

In the 1940s, this expanded use of the term was again modified by Franz 
C. Thiessen when he described the contents of the proposed new M.B. 
Gesangbuch with the terms “‘wnsere alte Kernlieder und Chorale’ (our old Kernheder 
and chorales).” The term Kern/iedwas thus divorced of its original connection 
to the German chorale; what remained was an understanding of Kernleder as 
songs of the German Pietist movement, the Enveckungsbewegung and “geistliche 
Volksheder,’ as well as hymns by eighteenth- and nineteenth-century English 
hymn writers (like Isaac Watts or Charles Wesley) and American gospel songs 
in German translation. 

The term Kernied, as used by Franz Thiessen, thus encompassed, by 
implication, a much wider range of musical styles than only American gospel 
songs. To my knowledge, Thiessen never attempted to elaborate or explain 
his understanding of the term Kernied. Ben, who said often that he had 
learned the term from Thiessen, was thus forced to come up with his own 
explanation and definition, however inadequate and incomplete it was. 

What Ben did get from Thiessen and others of his generation was a sense 
of the “value” of these songs — the term Kern/edwas to be understood not so 
much in a musical or stylistic sense, but rather in an emotional sense, to refer 
to the “treasured” and “well established” songs they had learned to know 
and love in their former Russian homeland. Ben came to feel that these 
Kernlieder, codified by Franz Thiessen in the M.B. Gesangbuch, truly embodied 
the core (Kern) of the M.B. faith; but more importantly, they were expressive 
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of not just teachings, but feelings — feelings of hurt, born from the memory 
of their loss and tragic suffering in Russia during the years of Revolution, 
Civil War and Bolshevik rule; feelings of nostalgia for their lost homeland, 
but also feelings of hope and trust in God’s continuing guidance in their 
lives, and assurance that God was still in control of history. 

All of the songs listed above in Ben’s own recordings and choral 
concerts were well-known both in Mennonite Brethren and in General 
Conference Mennonite congregations in Canada, but no one I spoke to 
had referred to them as Kern/ieder prior to the 1950s. Helmut Janzen, who 
had grown up in southern Manitoba and later moved to British Columbia, 
before coming to MBBC in 1951, said that he knew all of the songs but 
had never heard them referred to as Kerniieder until he met Ben in 1952. 
When Ben first used the term at the First Mennonite Church in 1970, the 
choir members were not sure what he was referring to. The choit’s former 
conductor, Ernest J. Enns told me: “The songs themselves were not new for 
the most part, but the concept of Kernlied was new. But it was well received, 
and the songs, as Ben taught them to the choir, were sung with a depth of 
feeling and meaning and love that moved the singers and the congregation 
alike,” 


Kernlieder - Mennonite folk songs 

Ben eventually came to view Kernieder as Mennonite folk songs, as a 
true expression of the Mennonite Vo/ (people), even though practically 
none of the songs he included in this classification had been written or 
composed by Mennonites. It is not surprising that Ben would come to 
such a conclusion. 

The Russlander of the 1920s thought of themselves as a “V6/k/ein’”’ — as 
a fellowship of faith, to be sure, but also as a peoplehood, an ethnic group, 
separate and different from German Lutherans or Catholics in Russia. 
The Kernhed was a religious song, but also the song of this “Volk.” 

It seems to me, that it may have been his study of Voleshedkunde (folk 
song studies) in Detmold in 1951-52 that brought this new dimension 
to Ben’s understanding of Kernlieder. By definition, the term folk song 
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referred to: (a) a song that originated among the people, i.e. author and 
composer were unknown; (b) a song that had been taken up by the people 
as one of their own, e.g. “Der Lindenbaum” by Schubert; and (c) a song 
that was “folk-like”, i.e. it was simple and easily learned in melody and 
harmony. Hans Joachim Moser went on to write: “Folk song is that which 
the people sing constantly and regard as their treasured possession.”” 

In this sense then, the Kernfeder or “treasured hymns” that Franz C. 
Thiessen had compiled in the M.B. Gesangbuch were truly the songs of 
the people — “a gift...brought to us from distant shores... [providing] our 
deepest and sincerest motivation for the ‘seeking of that which was lost’ 
and the building of the Kingdom of God.” ”! From the late 1940s until 
the last day of his life, on which he was studying the score of Thomas 
Jahn’s recently completed Kernlieder Cycle, Ben made it his goal to preserve 
and promote these Kerniieder in order to preserve the essence of the faith 
expression they embodied for his beloved Mennonite people. 
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1944-1951, Mennonite Brethren Bible College 


While Ben was settling into his first year of teaching in Winkler, 
discussions were already underway that would significantly affect 
the future of his musical career. By the late 1930s many leaders in the 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conference were expressing the need for 
an institution of higher learning, often referred to as “die hohere Bibelschule? 
(the higher Bible School), to provide advanced theological training for 
prospective Bible School teachers and other church workers, beyond the 
level of instruction offered in the numerous rural Bible Schools. 

Young Mennonite men and women were completing high school and 
entering university programs in growing numbers. Those who desired 
further training for church work were forced to attend Tabor College, a 
Mennonite Brethren liberal arts college in Kansas, or go to non-Mennonite 
schools in Canada or the USA. For such students there existed the danger 
of choosing the “wrong College,” because, as one pastor said, “some have 
returned to us with ideals and interpretations foreign to our Mennonite 
Brethren conceptions and doctrines in the light of Scripture.” 

Concrete steps to establish such a “higher Bible school” were not taken 
until July 1943 at the 33™ Annual Northern District M.B. Conference in 
Herbert, Saskatchewan.” An executive committee was elected and charged 
with establishing a curriculum and setting up an interim advanced class 
at the Winkler Bible School, until such time as a separate school could 
be established. During the 1943-44 school year there were six students 
enrolled in this advanced class in Winkler.’ 


1 1944-45 Catalog of the Bible College of the Mennonite Brethren Conference of 
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Ben’s friend and mentor, Rev. A.A. Kroeker, was intimately involved in all 
of these conference discussions at the same time as he was corresponding 
with Ben in the spring of 1943, and negotiating his proposed teaching position 
at the Winkler Bible School. One wonders, whether Kroeker secretly hoped 
that this “higher Bible School” might ultimately be located in Winkler, and 
that a professionally trained musician like Ben might be the person to take 
charge of choral instruction at such an institution and develop a first rate 
sacred music program, like the one that Kroeker had experienced at BIOLA 
in the early 1920s. 

Yet, one year later, at a meeting of the Winkler Bible School faculty 
on 4 March 1944, it was Kroeker who moved the recommendation to the 
Conference executive that the “higher Bible School” should be located in 
Winnipeg.* At that same faculty meeting, Ben was asked to continue his 
teaching position in Winkler, an invitation which he gratefully accepted. 
However, as indicated in Chapter Seven, Ben subsequently changed his 
mind and accepted an invitation to become music director at the Grace Bible 
Institute in Omaha, Nebraska; by mid-April 1943, however, after extended 
negotiations with A.A. Kroeker and A.H. Unruh, Ben did agree to continue 
at WBI. 

In the meantime, plans to relocate the “higher Bible school,’ the 
future Mennonite Brethren Bible College (MBBC), to Winnipeg were well 
underway. As indicated earlier, the purpose of this school was to provide 
advanced biblical and practical training for church workers — pastors, 
evangelists, missionaries and Sunday School teachers. For all of these 
workers, singing played an important role as a vehicle of praise, as a means 
of involving both young and old in the congregation in song, and as a 
tool in evangelistic efforts. Thus, it was probably taken for granted that 
someone would need to offer some practical instruction in singing and 
choral conducting at the proposed college; but there was no mention at 
that time of instituting a full sacred music coutse. 

The details of the college’s curriculum and faculty were not finally 
discussed and decided on until 7 August 1944, at an executive committee 
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meeting in Herbert, Saskatchewan.’ The members of this committee, 
ot College Board, included A.H. Unruh, H.P. Toews, who served as 
chairman for many yeats, C.A. DeFehr, treasurer, B.B. Fast, secretary, and 
C.F Klassen. The latter three men were all members of the North End 
M.B. Church, and good friends of Ben and Esther Horch. Given their 
leadership positions, it may have almost been a forgone conclusion that 
Ben Horch would be invited to serve as Gesanglehrer (vocal and choral 
instructor) at the new college; but as of 7 August no formal invitation had 
yet been extended. 

Ben often told me, he felt that it was A.A. Kroeker who convinced the 
college founders to include him as Gesanglehrer in this new venture. He felt 
that Kroeker did not really ask people about the full nature of the music 
program, he just told them that they needed Ben Horch to teach and conduct 
choirs, and to continue the kind of Kwrse work he had already begun in the 
1930s. It was Ben’s contention that the music department at MBBC was 
really the fruit of A.A. Kroeket’s efforts. 

But the record of events, as discussed in Chapter Seven, does not seem 
to support this view. In the spring of 1944, A.A. Kroeker made every effort 
to convince Ben to stay at WBI and to involve him actively in planning for 
the 1944-45 school year. When A.A. Kroeker was appointed as the Bible 
School’s new principal in July, 1944, he remained intent on keeping Ben in 
Winkler and developing the WBI music program. 

At the official dedication service for the new college in Winnipeg on 1 
October 1944, Ben was not involved in any way in the program.° The Minutes 
of the College Board meeting for 5 October 1944 give no indication that a 
final decision on Ben’s appointment had been made. It was not until after his 
resignation from the Winkler Bible School on 4 October 1944 that Ben was 
officially invited to accept the position at the new college in Winnipeg. 

Thus, it seems more likely to me, that the initiative for this invitation came 
not from Kroeker, nor from A.H. Unruh (who would not have wanted to 


5 “Program fur die Beratung des Bibelschulkomitees in Herbert, Sask.” Minutes of the 
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rob WBI of Ben’s services), but from Ben’s friends on the college executive 
committee — C.E Klassen, C.A. DeFehr, or Rev. B.B. Fast. 

In anticipation of receiving such an invitation, Ben and Esther had 
already moved to Winnipeg one month earlier, in September 1944. 


MBBC, 1944-45 

Classes at MBBC began on 19 October 1944. The initial enrollment 
included sixteen students taking regular classes (eleven full-time day 
students and five evening-school students), and seven part-time students 
taking individual classes.’ A.H. Unruh and the College Board had developed 
an extensive program of studies in Bible, theology, missions and religious 
education; but there had been no time to get anything started in the way 
of music instruction. The school catalogue indicated only that “a special 
course in singing is being arranged for the second Semester.”* 

It is doubtful whether A.H. Unruh or his colleagues had given any 
thought whatsoever to an actual music department. They probably 
envisioned Ben teaching part-time as Gesanglehrer, offering a limited 
program of musical instruction similar to what he had already been doing 
in Winkler. In fact, there was no formal classroom music instruction 
offered at all that first year. 

Esther actually started teaching at MBBC before Ben did. On 1 November 
she was invited to start teaching an English course for those students who 
needed to improve their English language skills. She would continue to teach 
this and other courses at MBBC for the next eleven years.’ To my knowledge, 
she was the first woman to teach at any Mennonite Bible school in Canada. 

It was not until 17 November that Ben began rehearsals at MBBC with a 
small all-school choir, made up of students, mostly men, and their spouses. 
Participation in the school choir, later known as the MBBC Oratorio Choir, 
was mandatory for all students from the beginning, Ben later said, “Some 
theology students resented this, but were not excused. Since that time 
[many], especially those that pastor churches now, have thanked me for 
making this compulsory at that time. They say, if they had not participated in 
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these performances, they would now be totally ignorant as to what the choir 
conductors in their churches are doing,” The choir gave its first performance 
on 6 April 1945, but no record of the program has survived. 

Ben’s first year at MBBC was not an auspicious start; funds were 
tight. Ben’s remuneration for the entire school year was only $28.00. Esther 
received $98.00, more than three times as much as Ben, for her English 
instruction. The largest musical expenditure was the purchase of a piano for 
$185.00, with special donations totalling $124.05, coming from the choirs of 
the three Winnipeg M.B. churches in the North End, South End, and North 
Kildonan."” 

And yet, as the first school year was drawing to a close, it seemed that 
Ben and Esther were optimistic enough about their long term future with the 
college that they decided to establish a permanent home in the area; up until 
that time they had been living in various rental accomodations. On 19 March 
1945, with the help of A.A. Kroeker, Esther bought their first house at 164 
Martin Avenue, about 10 blocks north of the college, for $5,500.00. 

Because of a lack of space at MBBC in the first years of the college’s 
existence, the voice and piano students had their private lessons in this house 
at 164 Martin for many years. The Horch household became a meeting place 
for students, who felt more comfortable with Ben and Esther, than with the 
more formal Bible teachers. 

At the Northern District M.B. Conference in Yarrow, B.C. that summer, 
Board Chairman H.P. Toews reported on 18 July 1945 that the college had 
become a reality; but, he added, the one area which had been neglected was 
a proper course of instruction in choral and instrumental music. He stated 
that the Canadian M.B. Conference was lucky to have Ben Horch as its first 
trained ‘Hachmann’ (specialist) in this area, and the Conference would only 
benefit, if he was allowed to develop a special music course at the college. 
Toews’ rationale for such a course was: “He who has the young people has 
the future, and he who has singing and music has the young people. Singing 
and music serve to ennoble the soul, especially the souls of our young people. 
We have the responsibility to offer them something better, something more 


9 “A Heritage Meeting Round Table Discussion when the Ben & Esther Horch Music 
Collection was named at CMBS,” (1989), Binder BH-06, 267. 
10 1945 Yearbook of the 35" Northern District Conference, 67. 
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solid, than the world has to offer. Through such a course of instruction 
we will help to improve congregational singing both in the school and in 
the supporting churches. Brother Ben Horch has declared himself ready to 
provide such instruction for several months of the year.”!' Ben, who was 
present at the conference, probably took this as a vote of confidence going 
into the College’s second year and his first year of actual music instruction. 


MBBC, 1945-46 

The second year at MBBC brought a number of significant changes. The 
college’s founding President, Dr. A.H. Unruh, resigned his administrative 
duties so that he could focus more time on teaching, preaching and writing, 
He was replaced by John B. Toews (1906-1998), a graduate of Tabor College, 
in Kansas, and the first among Mennonite Brethren in Canda to acquire an 
academic theological education. 

Toews had completed a Master of Theology in 1940 at Western Baptist 
Theological Seminary; but when he decided to continue studies towards 
a Doctor of Theology, his uncle, the well-known Mennonite Brethren 
minister Rev. B.B. Janz, and other church leaders expressed concerns. 
As Toews wrote, “They feared that people with scholastic training at the 
doctoral level were in great danger of losing the simplicity of faith.”!* Asa 
result, he gave up his doctoral studies. Yet a yeat-and-a-half later, the same 
church leaders invited him to become president of MBBC, because they 
had no other academically qualified person for such a position. 

Other new teachers that second year included Jacob H. Quiring, Reuben 
Baerg, and Henry Wall, all of whom had university degrees. Ben was the 
only full-time faculty member with no academic degree. But beginning in the 
1946 school yearbook, The Rainbow, and continuing for the next ten years, 
Ben was listed as “Ben Horch, B.M.” Presumably this “B.M.” was intended to 
designate a Bachelor of Music degtee, but there is no such degree designation 
as “B.M.” — it should read B.Mus. or B. Sac. Mus. (Bachelor of Sacred Music). 
Ben was listed with this degree even though the administration knew very 
well that he had never completed the degree course at BIOLA. Ben said, 
“The college administration put this in to make it look better.” One of Toews 


11 Ibid., 62-63. 
12 John B. Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 181. 
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aims as President was to seek academic accreditation for the college, because 


“the requests by students for courses for which they can obtain university 


credit are increasing steadily”! 


had to demonstrate that it had an academically qualified faculty, hence Ben’s 


To achieve such accreditation the college 
“degree.” 


Development of a Four-Year Music Program 

Sometime during a busy summer of Kurse work in B.C., Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Ben and J.B. Toews must have found time to put together a 
four-year program of “Tentative Courses of Sacred Music” for inclusion 
in the 1945-46 College Calendar. Under the heading “The Department of 
Music” we tead:"* 


The Bible College recognizes the great value of Sacred Music as 
part of the expression of Worship. The Music course of the Bible 
College is designed to provide opportunity for students to perfect 
their own talents in this fine art, and also to train for the Ministry of 
Music in the Churches as Song Directors, Choir Leaders, Directors 
of Musical Bands and Orchestras. 


13 John G. Doerksen, “Mennonite Brethren Bible College and College of Arts,” 61. 
14 MBBC College Calendar, 1945-46, 22-23. 


MBBC Faculty, 1945-46: back row (1. to r.): Reuben Baerg, Jacob Quiring, Ben Horch; 


front tow (1 to 1): Henry Wall, A.H. Unruh, John B. Toews; 


(Source: CMBS Photo Collection, NP026-02-62) 
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The music course, based in part on that of Tabor College and in part 
on the BIOLA music department, included three components: (1) “applied 
music” — a half hour lesson weekly in voice, piano, violin or composition with 
a recognized private instructor; (2) “practical work” — weekly participation 
in either the Oratorio Choir or the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra (with 
no academic credit given); and (3) “class work” — or music theory classes 
in notation and sight-singing, harmony, counterpoint, form and analysis, 
gospel song composition, orchestration, conducting, music appreciation, 
hymnology, history of church music and keyboard harmony. In addition, 
music students were required to take a prescribed number of Bible courses. 

There were no pre-requisites or auditions required for entry to the 
music course, so that a student could presumably start from scratch. The 
emphasis was on the practical rather than the academic aspects of music. 
This reflected the influence of BIOLA, and Ben’s own experience and 
inclination; he himself was never an academic, rather a practical musician, an 
experienced conductor, capable of playing any instrument in the orchestra, 
and of composing simple hymn arrangements for choirs or orchestra. 

The aims of the music department were first outlined clearly at a Board 
meeting on 12 December 1945, as follows: 


1. The development of music teachers of proven Christian 
character for our rural Mennonite communities, teachers who can 
instruct private lessons in piano, voice or violin. Qualifications 
necessary will be those required by the University of Manitoba 
[Western Board of Music] or the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

2. The development of qualified church choir leaders of 
proven Christian character, discriminating in their choice of sacred 
music material, who at the same time can raise the musical standard 
of a choir without striving for the sensational or the theatrical. 

3. The development of a keener appreciation for that great 
heritage of sacred song literature of the fundamental Christian 
Church handed down through the centuries in the form of a) the 
chorale and b) the anthem 

4. The development and fostering of Gospel song writing and 
singing for evangelistic purposes, with special emphasis in those a) 
of deep spiritual feeling without being sentimental, over emotional, 
ot over rhythmical, b) of sound doctrine 
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5. The development of a three or four-year music course to 
serve the ever-increasing need for more trained workers capable of 
teaching music courses in the M.B. Conference." 


1945-46 was the first year of systematic music instruction at MBBC. 
Students that first year included Peter J. Dick (Coaldale), George Dugard 
(Winnipeg), Dietrich Friesen (Winnipeg), Abraham J. Stobbe (Abbotsford), 
Henry Schroeder (Main Centre, Saskatchewan), and Mary Barkmann 
(Brotherfield, Saskatchewan). 

Ben himself taught all of the first year theory (Notation, Sight-singing, 
Harmony I) and conducting courses. Right from the beginning, Ben displayed 
his remarkable ability to inspire and motivate his students. In interviews with 
mote than a dozen of his former students, all of them commented on this as 
Ben’s primary influence in their careers; it was not so much what he taught, 
but rather the enthusiasm, inspiration and leadership he provided. He was 
able to instill in his students the confidence that they could sing, conduct, 
compose, or play in the orchestra, and they loved him for that. 

To help out with the course load, Ben invited Esther to teach the first 
year hymnology course, an activity that she enjoyed and continued for many 
years at the college. Later, she would share her knowledge and love of hymns 
through her popular program “The Story of our Hymns” on radio CFAM, 
and in a regular series of articles on hymnody in the Canadian Mennonite in the 
1960s. 

Ben also invited his old friend Allan Borbridge to teach the piano students, 
and his brother Emmanuel Horch to offer violin instruction. W.H. Anderson 
and Mrs. Helen Froese were hired to teach voice students. Helen Froese was 
a fine soprano soloist and a recent graduate from the Winkler Bible School. 
Anderson (1882-1955) was one of the finest voice teachers in Winnipeg and 


a prolific composer.'* 


Ben had sung with him in the Winnipeg Male Voice 
Choir many years prior. Many college students, not only the music students, 
took advantage of this excellent teaching staff to begin, or continue, private 
lessons in voice, piano or violin. 

All students were also required to take an active part in some phase of 


practical Christian work and personal evangelism, including teaching Sunday 


15 Minutes of the Board of Higher Education, CMBS, Vol. 57, Book 1 (1944-1950), 45. 
16 “Anderson, W.H.,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 18-19. 
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School classes, hospital visitations, conducting weekly Gospel services in 
downtown missions, tract distribution, etc. The supervision of this activity 
was entrusted to Rev. William Falk, resident city missionary, and father to 
Ben’s future son-in-law, David Falk. 

Out of 74 students enrolled in the 1945-46 school year, almost one 
half (30) were involved in singing in one of three mixed quartets, three 
male quartets, and two ladies trios.'’ These groups were organized by the 
students themselves, with little input from Ben. The following year, in 
1947, several students under the leadership of Henry Brucks undertook to 
initiate and sponsor a weekly religious radio program, “The Gospel Light 
Hour,” on CKRC tadio. Ben was never involved with the program, or with 
the deputational singing of these quartets and trios in gospel missions and 
hospitals. At the time, he was not really interested in this type of musical 
outreach, but felt that A.A. Kroeker and the MBBC faculty would have been 
happier with him, if he had promoted the style of gospel music as used in 
“The Gospel Light Hout." 


Development of the Three-Year Music Program 

In its first two years of operation, the college curriculum had been taught 
on the semester system (fall and winter semester), with classes running from 
October to late April or early May. Prior to the beginning of the 1946-47 
school year, the faculty and Board decided it was necessaty to extend the 
school year to the end of June, and to adopt the trimester system, whereby 
the school year was divided into three 3-month terms: October-December, 
January-March, and April-June. In the process of this reorganization, the 
sacred music course was restructured and condensed into a three-year 
program. 

The first year music course remained as it was — Notation and Sight- 
singing, Harmony I, Conducting and Hymnology. The second and third 
years of the previous 4-year course were combined into year two of the 
new program: Music appreciation was dropped, but Harmony H, Harmonic 
Analysis, Form and Analysis, Conducting I, History of Church Music, and 
Gospel Song Composition were retained. Year four of the old course now 


17 See photos in The Rainbow (MBBC Yearbook) 1946, 32-34. 
18 Ben Horch, Interview, 9 January 1992. 
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1946, Ben Horch teaching the History of Church Music class: 
1. to r.: Jacob B, Janz, Abraham J. Stobbe, Dietrich Friesen, Henry Schroeder, 
Peter J. Dick (Source: CMBS, Vol. 1154, file 1984-75, photo JBJ-8) 


Ben Horch teaching Notation Class, |. to r.: George Dugard, 
Herbert Jantzen, David Vogt, ? , ?, ? , Abraham Stobbe, 
Women on right: Mary Enns, Mary Unger, Esther Born, Esther 
NKaassen (Bergen), Abe Neufeldt (seated), Helen Peters 
(Source: CMBS, Vol. 1154, file 1984-75, photo JBJ-9) 
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became year three of the three-year course, with classes in Counterpoint, 
Composition, Keyboard Harmony, and Orchestration. In each year, music 
students also received credit for applied music lessons and for participation 
in the Oratorio Choir or the Mennonite Orchestra. On average, each term 
also included five to seven credit hours of required and elective Bible courses 
for music students. 

The MBBC music course paralleled almost exactly the second, third and 
fourth years of the Collegiate Course Ben had taken at BIOLA. In this form, 
the course stayed in effect during the remainder of Ben’s tenure at MBBC. 
The emphasis, in accordance with the aims set out in December 1945, 
continued to be on the training of church choir directors, of music teachers 
capable of teaching in M.B. Bible schools or leading regular conductors’ 
workshops, and of private music teachers in piano, voice or violin for rural 
Mennonite communities. 

For the 1946-47 school year, Ben was still the only person teaching 
classroom courses in music theory, harmony, Gospel Song writing and 
Church Music history. The caption next to Ben’s photo in the 1947 College 


Yearbook sums up his work as follows: 


In guiding us through the preliminaries of Notation Theory, 
the uncertainties of Sight Singing and into the intricacies of 
Harmony he opens before us the vast field of music...Chorus 
hour is a pleasure and an inspiration. Who will ever forget his 
practical demonstrations of how we “glipse” [slide] for a note or 
how he helps the sopranos “high jump” a high A. He is always 
cheery and friendly in spite of our sour notes and eyes that wll not 
look up. He has been a rich blessing to us as he has directed us in the 
singing of such wonderful Scripture truths as “All we like sheep have 
gone astray,” “And with his stripes we are healed,’ and the glorious 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” The male chorus also has proven a channel 
of blessing under his able leadership. To these responsibilities must 
be added those in connection with the orchestra, the ensemble 
and Kurse work. We still look forward to the orchestra programs 
which are to be rendered. Everything he does is done humbly with 
the desire to glorify God. We praise God for his His faithful and 
willing servant.” 


19 The Rainbow (1947 MBBC Yearbook), 9. [Emphasis mine, PL] 
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MBBC, 1947-48: “Joy and blessing” 

Ben described the fourth school year, that began in October 1947, as 
“one of real joy and blessing” but also one that “brought with it difficulties 
and doubts.””” 

The joy and blessing came first of all from the seventeen students 
enrolled in the music course that year, a three-fold increase from the five 
students who had begun the music course in 1945-46, Of these five original 
students, three were scheduled to graduate that year. There were also six 
returning students in the second year and eight new “juniors” in the first year 
program. 

Secondly, Ben was finally able to hire an additional music faculty member 
this year. During the first two years of the course’s existence, Ben and Esther 
alone taught all the classroom subjects. Now, with the increased student and 
class load, Ben was no longer able to handle all of the theory teaching duties, 
in addition to his choral and orchestral work. 

To assist him in teaching the upper-level harmony, counterpoint, form, 
and especially the composition classes Ben hired Dr. Frans C. Niermeier, 
a Dutch immigrant, born in Deventer, Holland on 19 March 1903, who 
had moved to Canada in 1924. In Winnipeg he studied organ with Herbert 
Sadler and theory with Gwendda Davies. He then served as organist in Fort 
Frances (1931-33), and Kitchener (1934-35), before returning to Winnipeg, 
where he taught privately and served as organist (1936-1943) at the Christian 
Science Church in Osborne Village. Niermeier had studied theory and 
composition in Toronto with Charles Peaker and Frederick Horwood. He 
earned a Bachelor of Music degree from the University of Toronto in 1935 
and a Doctor of Music degree in 1940.7! 

Beginning in 1937, Niermeier taught theory classes at the Bornoff School 
of Music; during the wat he worked as an arranger for CBC Winnipeg and as a 
violinist in the CBC Winnipeg Orchestra. He taught theory and composition 
at MBBC for fourteen years, from 1947 to 1960. 

Over the years, MBBC students had mixed opinions of Dr. Niermeier. 
A number of the former students I interviewed felt that Niermeier was not 


20 “Music Department Report of the M.B. Bible College, 1947-1948,’ Minutes of the 
Board of Higher Education, CMBS, Vol. 57, Book 1 (1944-1950), 150. 

21 “Niermeier, E.C.,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 678; Helmut Kallmann, 
Catalogue of Canadian Composers, 182-183. 
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really a Christian, and they questioned why he would be allowed to teach at 
the Bible College. Others felt that he was a highly qualified teacher who had 
much to offer students, regardless of his religious beliefs. 

Peter J. Dick (MBBC, 1945-1948) recalled that “Dr. Niermeier was a 
good teacher, not so much a musician as a teacher, and had confidence. 
Ben Horch was too much a musician to be an excellent teacher.” ” Jacob 
Hamm (MBBC, 1948-1950) characterized Dr. Niermeier as “a man with a 
tremendous sense of humout, who never forgot anything, He might finish 
a class with a sentence incomplete — when he returned the next week he 
would complete the sentence and go on with the class.”” John C. Klassen 
(MBBC, 1954-55) remembers Dr. Niermeier as “a strange, eccentric man, 
dogmatic, strict and academic in his teaching... He was an uninspired teacher 
and organist, who played at the Christian Science Church on River Road. He 
also played viola in the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra on occasion.” 

In any case, Dr. Niermeier was able to provide those music students 
who insisted on Conservatory accreditation with the training needed to pass 
Toronto Conservatory or Western Board theory exams. These students were 
mostly preparing themselves for a career of private teaching in piano, voice, 
ot violin. They could have received this technical training in other places, but 
chose to come to the College in order to combine their musical studies with 
some instruction in Bible. 

In his 1948 Music Department report, Ben identified a second type of 
music student at MBBC. These were part-time students, not necessarily 
preparing for a career in music, often older, active choir leaders in the church, 
who did not insist on recognized credits, but wanted to spend a year, or 
sometimes only one semester, furthering their musical studies in order to 
prepare themselves for more effective service in the ‘lay’ ministry of their 
churches.” 

For all music students, Ben felt it was essential they receive a solid 
foundation in harmony, counterpoint, form and orchestration, so that they 


22 Peter J. Dick Interview, 10 August 1984, in Doreen Klassen, “Mennonite Music- 
Making in Canada, 1920-1970,” MM-23-1/7. 

23 Jacob Hamm, Telephone Interview, 15 July, 2007. 

24 John C.Klassen, Interview, 27 July 1994. 

25 “Music Department Report, 1947-1948,” Minutes of the Board of Higher Education, 
CMBS, Vol. 57, Book 1 (1944-1950), 150. 
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would be capable of writing their own gospel songs or choral arrangements, 
or atranging hymns and anthems for prospective church orchestras. His 
long-term goal was to train a new generation of Mennonite composers who 
could serve the Mennonite people and transmit their song-roots in classically 
structured forms. Thus it was important for the music program to offer 
courses in “Gospel Song Writing” in the second year, a course that Ben 
taught for a number of years, and “Composition” in the third year, taught by 
Dr. Niermeier. 


MBBC Oratorio Choir, 1946-1951 

Also contributing to the “joy and blessing” of the 1947-1948 school year 
were successful performances of Handel’s Messiah with the Oratorio Choir 
and the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra. 

As indicated earlier, participation in the school chorus, known later as the 
MBBC Oratorio Choir, was mandatory for all students from the beginning, 
Ben wrote that, “The work of the school chorus concerns itself primarily 
with the application of music in a practical way. It may be considered the 
‘practical workshop’ in which all the various theoretical and applied music 
courses find their consummation. For this purpose, a major sacred choral 
work is chosen each year, together with other smaller works, anthems, hymns, 
chorales, gospel songs, etc.” *° 

The major sacred choral work chosen for the first years of the choit’s 
existence was Handel’s Messiah. As Ben had written several years earlier, “It 
seems a pity for anyone to go through life without ever having sung...that 
greatest of all masterpieces, the oratorio Messiah.” 

In the eyes of his students and the M.B. constituency, Ben Horch would 
always be associated with the Messiah. This biblical oratorio was a staple of 
the English choir tradition but it is not known whether Ben ever actually sang 
it himself during his studies with Hugh Ross, Douglas Clarke, Peter Temple, 
ot Bernhard Naylor. The first time he is known to have conducted portions 
of the work was at the Hermosa Beach Baptist Church in Los Angeles. 


26 Ben Horch, Program of The Messiah performance on 8 June 1946 in Elim Chapel, 
Binder BH-02, 106. 
27 Ben Horch, “Music and the Bible School,” Christian Leader, 7/11 (Nov 1943), 9. 
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The first of many annual performances of the Messiah took place on 29 
March 1946, at King Memorial United Church in Elmwood, about six blocks 
north of the College. Ben’s colleague Allan Borbridge provided the organ 
accompaniment; soloists were Helen Froese, Mary Unger (later Mrs. John 
Regehr), George Dugard, and Dietrich Friesen. The last three were all 
first year students, who had never sung this type of repertoire before. The 
choir sang only six choruses from the “Passion and Easter” portions of 
the work, while the soloists added five recitatives and seven arias, leaving 
time for a sermon by President J.B. Toews and an offering, before the 
concluding “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

For most Mennonites this was probably their first encounter with Handel’s 
masterpiece, and many may not have known how to appreciate such “high 
brow” music; but they came because Ben was conducting, Ben recalled: 
“Mennonites came out of curiosity, because people, especially the people 
from the country, had never heard the Messiab...One of the ushers told me 
later on, he had asked a number of the people whom he knew... “Well, how 
did you like it?’ This man from the country says, ‘My goodness, they sing just 
as ctazily as the English choirs, and I took that to be a tribute.””* 

In early May that year, Ben brought the Messiah to the country people, 
with performances in the Winkler M.B. Church on 9 May and the Steinbach 
Arena on 15 May. The oratorio was performed again a fourth time that 
spring, on 8 June 1946, as part of a Missionary and Bible Conference in 
Elim Chapel (see photo, opposite page).” 

The Second Annual performance of the Messiah took place a year later 
on 21 June 1947 in Elim Chapel. Ben had rehearsed the choir and soloists 
diligently all year, and increased the number of items sung to thirty-seven, 
including twelve choruses. Again, time was left in the middle for a short 
sermon and an offertory.*° 

The Third Annual Messtah concert on 29 March 1948 in King 
Memorial Church, presented Mennonite audiences with another first. Ben 
had spent the entire fall and winter of 1947-48 rehearsing the orchestral 


28 Ben Horch, interviewed by Gladys Whitehead in a CBC-Radio Documentary, 
“Between Ourselves: Song of Winnipeg,” produced by Harold Redekopp and Walter 
Unger, 1974. 

29 Program in Binder BH-02, 106; photo in The Rainbow (1947 Yearbook), 36. 

30 Program in Binder BH-02, 120. 
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accompaniment with thirty-eight selected players from the Mennonite 
Symphony Orchestra. It was a difficult and time-consuming effort, but 
Ben was assisted for the first time by his brother Emmanuel Horch as 
concertmaster. Ben chose to use the 1902 Ebenezer Prout edition, 
which added extra woodwind and brass instruments to Handel’s original 
orchestration, so that as many as possible of the orchestra’s players could 
participate. The orchestra was able to learn seventeen numbers of the 
score: No. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 46, concluding 
as always with no. 44, the “Hallelujah Chorus.” The soloists were Esther 
Horch, Anne Toews, George Dugard and Dietrich Friesen; and John A. 
Toews (Professor of New Testament and History at MBBC) preached a 
sermon between numbers 20 (“He Shall Feed His Flock’) and 22 (“Behold 
the Lamb of God’).*! 

After another year of diligent rehearsal, the orchestra was able to learn 
twenty-eight numbers in preparation for the Fourth Annual Messiah, 
which took place on 11 April 1949 in Young United Church. For the first 
time, Ben had the nerve to dispense with the sermon, feeling that the 
music said everything that needed to be said. 

After this 1949 performance, Ben let the Messiah rest for several years, 
and chose instead to introduce his singers, instrumentalists and Mennonite 
audiences in Winnipeg to two other English oratorios. In March of 1949, 
Ben had given his first performance of John Farmet’s Christ and His 
Soldiers with the combined choirs of the Winkler Bible School and High 
School. In August of 1949, he had given several performances of the 
same work in the Fraser Valley, in the context of his annual summer choral 
workshops in Clearbrook and Yarrow. On 11 December 1949, the MBBC 
Oratorio Choir gave the first known Winnipeg performance of this work in 
King Memorial United Church.” 

For the spring of 1950, the MBBC Oratorio Choir presented a 
performance of John Stainer’s The Crucifixion at the North End M.B. Church 
on 29 March.*? The soloists included Peter Koslowsky, Herbert Janzen, 
Ernest Kroeger and John Dick. Ben had previously performed this well- 


31 Program in Binder BH-02, 128. 
32 The Rainbow (1950 MBBC Yearbook), 40-41; photo in Binder BH-02, 162. 
33 Ibid., 41; program in Binder BH-02, 171. 
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1949 Messiah Performance, Young United Church 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 113) 


known English oratorio with Mennonite mass choirs in Saskatoon and 


Vancouver, in the context of his summer Kurse work. What was new and 
unusual about the Winnipeg performance was that he had Esther Klaassen, 
a recent MBBC music grad now teaching theory at the College, translate the 
entire work into German. For choir members this meant that everyone had 
to write the German text into their scores. 

What was the reason for this? At the time, Mennonite Brethren worship 
services across Canada were still being conducted exclusively in German, and 
choir directors were constantly in need of new German repertoire for their 
choirs. This need for German choir material had been raised repeatedly at 
the annual M.B. Conferences since 1944.** Choir directors, it seems, were no 
longer satisfied with the old Evangeliums-Lieder alone, but new German choral 
music was difficult to come by during and after the War. Franz C. Thiessen 
sought to address this need with a series of three small mimeographed 
choral booklets entitled Sanges-Biiten Heft 1, 2, 3), that were published in late 
1945 and 1946.*° In General Conference Mennonite circles, David Patkau 
published Parts I and II of his Liederalbum fiir Gemischte Chore in November 
1945 and November 1946 respectively. 


34 See Annual Conference Yearbooks, 1944, 51; 1945, 106; 1946, 142. 
35 Jacob Wedel, “Die Gesangessache,” Konferenz Jugendblatt, Oct 1945, 3; 1946 Yearbook 
of the Canadian Conference, 142. 
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As the music director of the College, Ben was criticized for not helping 
to address this need, and for singing only English music (.e. Messiah) with his 
College Oratorio choir. Why Ben did not make wider use of the repertoire 
found in Chorgesange and Heim’s Vo/ksgesange, the two anthologies he had 
used so successfully with his North End M.B. Choir in the 1930s, is not 
known. In any case, his performance of Stainer’s Crucifixion (Die Krenzigung 
Jesu) in German may have been his own way of trying to address this issue. 

The experiment must have been successful, for the following year Ben 
also had Esther Klaassen translate Christ and His Soldiers into German. This 
version was first performed on 16 December 1950 at King Memorial United 
Church, accompanied by the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra. Later that 
school year, on Good Friday, 23 March 1951, the Oratorio Choir again 
performed The Crucifixion, this time in English, at the South End M.B. 
Church.” 

Through Ben’s example and the efforts of numerous MBBC music 
graduates, both works (in both languages) were widely disseminated to 
Mennonite churches across Canada in subsequent years. 


MBBC, 1947-48: “Difficulties and doubts” 

The response to the MBBC music program, and to Ben’s leadership, on 
the part of students was overwhelming; the young people seemed to sense 
where Ben was taking them and were eager to follow. The response of the 
faculty, church leaders and congregations was mixed. 

Most M.B. ministers and congregations viewed music as “‘a tool in the 
building of God’s Kingdom,’”*’ not as an end in itself. In the minds of 
the MBBC Board and faculty, the purpose of the College was to prepare 
men and women for the building of the Kingdom of God, not to prepare 
professional conductors, soloists, pianists or composers. They felt that 
Ben’s emphasis on classical music and performance had the potential of 
distracting students from that purpose. 

Ben said later, “If I had been able to express my ideas verbally, I think 
the staff at MBBC might have understood me better, but I stood in awe 


36 The Rainbow (1951 MBBC Yearbook), 44. 
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of their capacity to express their convictions, and it intimidated me and 
sometimes even made me feel guilty of the influence of the music I 
introduced and exerted on the music students.” 

The one faculty member who best understood and supported what 
Ben was doing was Dr. A.H. Unruh. He felt that the music department had 
not only increased the number of students at MBBC, “but also strengthened 
the possibility for mission. ..through good singing, This instruction in singing 
teaches our students to separate good from bad in this regard...It is valuable 
that our students obtain a healthy taste for a musical art that praises the 
Lord. Should our school succeed in winning the ear for the lasting value in 
music, and to open the soul for the same, we will have achieved much for our 
congregations.” 

Other faculty and board members were not as appreciative. There 
remained an undercurrent of suspicion and criticism from those who felt 
an antithesis between “serious” music and “evangelical” outreach, as framed 
in the question which Ben heard over and over again both in public, from 
the pulpit, and in private: “Kann die Kunst zur Ebre des Herrn dienen?’ (Can Art 
serve to Glorify the Lord?). 

Peter Penner, a student at MBBC in those years, wrote: “A great effort 
was made to sell the idea of a strong music program at MBBC. A.H. Unruh, 
J.B. Toews and H.H. Janzen were officially supportive. But there were 
others, especially John A. Toews from Coaldale, who had difficulty with the 
emphasis on classical standards...Ben ran into no end of criticism during 
his years at MBBC. In faculty meetings, he was always having to defend his 
position, [and] answer criticism of performances. J.A. Toews seemed to be 


2940 


his bete noire in this respect.’*” Many years later, J.A. Toews telephoned Ben 


to apologize for his earlier critical stance, and said, “How could we have 


misunderstood you so!” "! 


38 Ben Horch, “At a Heritage Meeting Round Table Discussion,” 1989, Binder BH-06, 
267-71. 

39 A.H. Unruh, “Ein kurzer Ueberblick tiber die Arbeit in dem M.B. Bibel College, 
Winnipeg, Man.,’ Minutes of the Board of Higher Education, CMBS, Vol. 57, Book 2 
(1951-1958), 419. 

40 Peter Penner, “The Ben and Esther Horch Story,” 2. Unpublished paper given to me 
by Peter Penner. 
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MBBC Faculty Meeting, 1948; 1. to. r: J.H. Quiring, Ben and Esther Horch, 


H.H. Janzen, A.H. Unruh, J.B. Toews (President), H. Wall, John A. Toews. 


(Source: The Rainbow (1948 Yearbook), 13.) 


Ben was sensitive to criticism and opposition; sometimes he could forge 


ahead in spite of them, at other times they led to depression and eventually 
to a nervous breakdown. On 9 January 1948 Esther wrote in her diary, 
“Ben’s nerves collapsed. He stayed home and I called Dr. Claassen; too much 
rejection at MBBC.” 

This was the first of three such episodes during the years from 1948 to 
1954, and each of them led Ben to submit his resignation from the College. 
Esther attributed the breakdown to “rejection,” but did not elaborate. 

Many years later, Ben’s brother-in-law Peter Kroeker, the son of A.A. 
Kroeker, offered some perspective on this term. Peter described Ben 
as a man of vision, “but sometimes his vision became tunnel vision. He 
had trouble in taking directives from the faculty, and ‘non-musical’ Board 
members, about the music program...He also had trouble in accepting 
criticism; and took it too personally as ‘rejection, when in fact it was an 
honest disagreement.” 

Someone with training in psychology might be able to offer more insight 
into the reasons for Ben’s inability to deal with criticism and confrontation; 
Ben’s solution was to submit his resignation to Board Chairman H.P. 
Toews in late January or early February 1948. Toews must have dealt with 
the matter quietly, since there was no mention of any resignation in the 
reports and minutes of the annual Board meetings held shortly thereafter 
on 19-21 February 1948. The only hint that there had been “difficulties 
and doubts” came in the opening sentence of the “Music Department 
Report” which Ben presented at these meetings; the report did not elaborate 
on these difficulties. Toews convinced Ben that he was needed for the good 


42 Peter Krocker, Interview, 22 July 1994. 
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of the school, and Ben agreed “to remain for another year, until the music 
department was mote firmly established.” 

Whether Ben discussed his “difficulties” with President J.B. Toews is not 
known. During his three years as College President, Toews did not mention 
Horch or the music department once in his own annual reports to the Board, 
which might indicate that Toews was less than supportive of Ben’s efforts 
at the time. In fact, Toews was having his own difficulties with the Board, 
and resigned as President of MBBC in the summer of 1948. Later, in his 
memoirs, Toews explained his decision as follows: 


The college board was dominated by Canadian Conference 
[Russlander| leaders who had shown great vision in bringing the 
new institution into being, even before the constituency was ready. 
However, they quickly demonstrated a desire for strict control and 
some isolationist tendencies that I knew would make our journey 
together difficult...they indicated a desire to be sharply separate 
from other Mennonite groups. There was no interest in entering 
into discussion with the GC Mennonites who were also moving to 
establish a college [CMBC]. I was also concerned about an apparent 
desire to remain culturally isolated — German, I was told, should 
be the language of the college, with a minimum of instruction in 
English...I could not reconcile myself to the narrow vision of the 
board to whom I was responsible and therefore resigned after three 
years. “ 


Ben also found it difficult to reconcile himself “to the narrow vision of 
the board,’ and would later cite “the many cross-currents of Germanism, 
and musical traditionalism” as reasons for his second resignation in March of 
1950. It may well be that both men had more in common than they realized, 
and that Toews was more sympathetic and supportive of Ben’s views than he 
let on at that time. As we will see later, Toews continued to take an interest in 
Ben’s career, and intervened silently on his behalf (without Ben’s knowledge) 
at least twice in his life. 


MBBC, 1948-49 
As agreed, Ben stayed on as head of the music department for the 1948- 
49 school year. The College had an enrollment of twenty-one students in 


43 Ben Horch, Letter of resignation to H.H. Janzen and H.P. Toews, 6 Mar 1950. 
44 John B. Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 181-187. 
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the music course, with many more students taking private lessons in voice, 
piano or violin, and singing in quartets or trios. The senior third year class 
had seven prospective graduates: Cornelius Balzer, Dietrich Friesen, Martha 
Goossen, Esther Klaassen, Henry P. Neufeldt, Helen Peters, Lois Redekop 
— the largest music graduating class to date. 

John B. Toews was replaced as College President in 1948 by Henry H. 
Janzen, who accepted the position reluctantly. Janzen was much mote public 
in his support of Ben and regularly praised both Ben and Esther for their 
contributions to MBBC. At the annual meetings of the College Board on 23- 
25 February 1949, Janzen reported: “Ben and Esther Horch have been hard 
at work, faithfully fulfilling their service to the school...The students and 
we in the school administration value brother Horch’s service very highly. 
We acknowledge the importance of this department; important in view of 
the ever growing interest of our world in music. We have all experienced 
this in our congregations. For this reason, it is most valuable to have our 
music department under the leadership of a man whose judgement of 
music is very sober and spiritual. We believe that in a few short years, we 
will come to notice the positive influence of that which he teaches in our 
congregations.» 

At the same annual meetings, Ben presented his second annual “Report 
of the Music Department.” The previous year, he had promised Board 
Chairman H.P. Toews that he would remain at the College “until the music 
department was more firmly established.’ Now Ben began his report 
proclaiming that this “departmental stabilization” had indeed been achieved. 
“Among the students,” he wrote, “there is no longer a question as to the 
ultimate size of the curriculum. It has been realized, with one graduating 
class in music behind us, that the music course is more than adequate for the 
present need of our churches. Therefore, we have no desire to reach beyond 
the practical needs of the daily round in the home, the community and the 
church. With perhaps a few minor changes, our present curriculum should 
most certainly be adequate for years to come. And we believe, also, that most 


of the music students feel that the music course is adequate.” 


45 Minutes of the Board of Higher Education, CMBS, Vol. 57, Book 1 (1944-1950), 178. 
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These words seem to indicate that Ben’s “difficulties and doubts” the 
previous school year had to do, in part at least, with trying to balance the 
demands of music students pushing for an expansion of the music program 
to a more serious level against the resistance from the faculty and Board. The 
same issue would come up again four years later and lead to Ben’s ultimate 
resignation from the College’s teaching faculty in 1954. 

Now, President H.H. Janzen expressed relief at Ben’s words, and 
acknowledged that there had been “concerns among many about how far 
the music department would go.’”” Janzen also admitted that there had been 
concerns about how the music department would develop in a world where 
so much frivolity was connected with music. Here he was probably referring 
to contemporary trends in jazz and popular music in the 1940s. Given these 
concerns, Janzen expressed gratitude that “the Lord gave us brother Horch, 
a man who has serious conceptions (ermste Auffassungen) about music, and 
knows clearly how to distinguish between constructive, creative music and 
destructive, degenerate music.” 

Nearing the end of the school year, the mood among both faculty and 
students seemed much more positive than the previous year. In the 1949 
College Yearbook, Ben is characterized as: 


.. jovial and friendly, tolerant and patient, steady and thorough and, 
above all else, a first class musician. The perfect man to fill the role 
of the director of music of the college. To the music students he is 
a kindly advisor, an efficient instructor and a constructive critic. To 
the others he is an inspiring choir conductor. Practices are a pleasure 
for all, since Mr. Horch’s humorous anecdotes intersperse the two 
hours of hard work. In all his work we feel his keen desire to make 
the field of music in our school of true spiritual significance, and to 
help direct our talents to honour and glorify God. 


The 1949 Yearbook also offered appreciative words for Esther: 


Mrs. Horch, worthy helpmate of her husband, fills the unique 
position of the only woman instructor on the faculty. Upon her 
falls the responsibility of teaching the “do’s” and the “don’ts” 
of grammar and composition to the students of the Elementary 
English class. To those whose interest lies in the field of classical 
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English literature of the college level, Mrs. Horch serves as an 
able and interesting instructor. As in previous years, she instructs 
Hymnology, a course designed to deepen our appreciation for 
the worthwhile hymns of all ages. Those attending the Christian 
Women’s Fellowship meetings have been blessed and helped by her 
qualities of spiritual leadership, which radiate forth an indwelling 
love of Christ.” 
Given the positive mood among faculty and staff, and with things going 
well for him, Ben reconsidered his earlier decision “to remain for another 
year,’ and agreed to stay on for the 1949-1950 school year as well. 


MBBC, 1949-1950: A Cappella Choir 

During the 1949-1950 school year, Ben formed a smaller, twenty-four 
voice A Cappella Choir for the purpose of touring M.B. constituency churches 
and performing “the hundreds of beloved old songs so often designated to 
us by that single German work, Kernlieder”””” As discussed above in Chapter 
Eight, Ben’s preoccupation with Kernheder grew out of his work on the new 
Mennonite Brethren Gesangbuch in the years 1945 to 1952. 

About a cappella singing, Ben wrote: “Perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of any good a cappella singing is an utter simplicity of 
expression that goes directly to the heart without lingering too long with 
secondary by-products of aesthetic delights. To achieve this “utter simplicity’ 
of expression requires the utmost in musical training,”*' That Ben achieved 
this “simplicity of expression” can be heard most effectively in a series of 
five 78-rpm recordings of Kernlieder, released in June 1950.” 

Ben continued: “It requires more understanding and knowledge of the 
art of music to sing our simple Kern/ieder than generally meets the ear. And 
the secret of singing them successfully to the edification of God’s children 
everywhere is summed up best by a statement which may be attributed to 
out beloved Dr. A.H. Unruh: ‘Im Singen muss die Kunst mit dem Sinn verbunden 
werder [In singing, art must be combined with meaning].” 


49 The Rainbow (MBBC Yearbook) 1949, 11. 

50 Ben Horch, “The College A Cappella Choir,” The Rainbow 1951, 43. 

51. Ibid., 43. 

52 Copies of these recordings are found in the Ben and Esther Horch Music Collection 
at CMBS; selected tracks can be heard at www.oldoakpublishing.com. 
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Dr.A.H. Unruh. Ben Eorch. 


I. Das Wort der Wahr-heit fat die Ga - be Die Gott durch 
2. Die Wahr-heit heil’ge un = ser We - sen,Bade blei-be 
3. Die Wahr-heit for -achen,hoch zu hal - ten,Sei im -<mer 
4. Du Wort bist mehr als Meneschen-wor- te, Wir eh - ren 
5. Du Wahr-heitewort im Bi = bel -col-lege,Zr- waer-me 
Du Wort der Wahr-heit von dem Kreueze, An dem das 


a 


_— 


i 
ee eee Cee ee eee, eee 
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Chris-tum he ge = @chenkt,Da - mit ein je - der dran sich 
2. atetea das hoch-ste Gut; Durch sie die Menschheit wird go- 
3. fpe® des Her- cena Lust. Stets meheren wol- le Got < tes 
4. Dich vor Freund und Feind.Wir folegen Dir zu je = dem 
5. je = don,der da kommt. Er = fuel-lo Du das Bi = bel- 
6. Blut dos Koe -niga floas, Ent- falte Dei -ne star-ken 


be Der sei = nen Schritt zu se 
2. ne = sen;Dran wir-ken wir mit 
3. Wal- ten Den Zeu- gon-mt in uns -rer Brust. 
4. Or - te, Wo - hin dein gnaed'ges Licht uns scheint. 
5e col- lege mit Flarhcit, was im Le - ben frommt. 


Unser Schullied, MBBC School Song, in The Rainbow 1952, 4. 
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After rehearsing all winter, Ben and the A Cappella Choir were finally 
ready to embark on a series of programs in Winnipeg and southern Manitoba 
churches in the spring of 1950. The final concert on 17 June 1950, in the 
South End M.B. Church, began with the popular English anthem, “All in 
the April Evening,” continued with compositions by four students from the 
graduating class (Martha Goossen, Helen Peters, Lois Redekop, and Esther 
Quiring), and concluded with fifteen Kernfeder chosen from the soon to be 
published M.B. Gesangbuch. The evening closed with the singing of the official 
College Song — “Unser Schulhed?’ with words by A.H. Unruh and music by 
Ben Horch.» 


MBBC, 1949-50: Resignation Crisis 

As the 1949-50 school year started, all seemed to be going well for Ben. 
Looking back on this year, music student Jacob Hamm recalled Ben as “an 
exceptional, inspirational teacher...He was able to draw out so much from 
the students and inspire confidence; they felt that they could do almost 
anything. His enthusiasm and his facial expressions while conducting were 
phenomenal.” Hamm, who went on to complete an undergraduate and two 
graduate degrees in music, emphasized that none of his subsequent music 
teachers could ever measure up to Ben Horch.™* 

But in the midst of his successful work with the Oratorio Choir, A 
Cappella Choir and Orchestra, there again came a period of doubt and 
depression in early January 1950, brought on by a severe health crisis. Ben 
himself wrote: “My health in general does not seem to bear up well during 
our severe winters.”°? H.H. Janzen identified it as a nervous disorder, and 
wrote, “Ben’s doctor was of the opinion that he was overworked and needed 
several days of bed rest. In the future, he will probably have to reduce his 
work load, and we pray that he will make a full recovery, since we need his 
setvices in our College and in our congregations.” 

Ben needed to withdraw from teaching for several months in order to 
recuperate. He wrote later that he had received “a very great measure of 
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sympathy and forbearance” from H.H. Janzen and the rest of the College 
staff during this difficult time.” 

At the annual meeting of the College Board on 13-14 February 1950, H.H. 
Janzen again paid tribute to Ben and Esther for their invaluable contibutions 
to the life and work of the college. At the end of his assessment, Janzen 
noted, almost as an aside: “It would be good if the dear brother could make 
a ttip to Europe to study in a recognized school of music.”** This was the 
first mention of what would become Ben’s sabbatical year in Detmold, 
Germany. 

The Board discussed the idea of a study leave, and decided to send a 
recommendation to both the Music Committee (Gesangkomitee) and the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel (Firsorgekomitee) of the Canadian M.B. 
Conference, that they consider the possibility and the benefits of sending a 
brother to Germany for further study, “for the purpose of improving singing 
in our chutches.””” 

While Ben was still at home recuperating, his third annual “Report of the 
Music Department of the M.B. Bible College” was presented to the Board 
at the same meeting. Ben wrote that the music department had endeavoured 
diligently to “equip young people for a ministry of music in our churches and 
communities.” Music instructors were very conscious of their responsibility 
to match the ultimate musical product with the musical needs throughout 
the conference. “Since this need in our conference,” he wrote, “is at present 
far from uniform, it is often difficult to know how to find or steer a ‘middle 
course. The past four years have, we believe, served to stabilize the music 
department, academically...” 

Ben continued, “One problem that must be approached realistically is the 
matter of ‘singing in the German language” We have endeavoured to sing 
more German music in the last year, but are very much handicapped by a 
lack of material...It is absolutely useless to import music from Germany and 
expect the imagination of the choir director to be ‘fired’ from the printed 


page.” 
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To deal with the ‘German’ problem, Ben recommended that 1) “a church 
musician connected with one of the evangelical movements in Germany 
might be invited for a time to visit Canada,” or 2) “one of our choir directors 
go to live for a year in a German musical atmosphere to absorb what he can 
that would be of value for us.” “’ 

Whether Ben knew that H.H. Janzen would be bringing up the idea of 
a study leave in Germany, or whether he included this in his music report 
independently of Janzen is not known. But it seems clear that both of them 
had spoken with the man who originated the idea of a study leave in Detmold 
in the first place. 

That man was Cornelius F Klassen. From 1945 until his death, CLE. 
Klassen (1894-1954) worked under the Mennonite Central Committee 
(MCC), as European Commissioner for Refugee Aid and Resettlement, 
stationed in Frankfurt, in the heart of American-occupied Germany. 
Klassen knew Ben Horch well from Winnipeg. The Klassen family had 
arrived in Winnipeg from the Soviet Union on 12 December 1928, nineteen 
years, almost to the day, after the Horch family had arrived there.®' In the 
spring of 1931 the Klassens moved into a small house in the North End 
and began attending the North End M.B. Church, where Ben was already 
in his third year as choir conductor. In May 1936, C.F Klassen’s sister 
Agatha married Ben’s brother Emmanuel Horch; in the 1940s Agatha 
Horch served on numerous occasions as contralto soloist in Ben’s oratorio 
performances. 

C.F. Klassen was deeply involved in discussions leading up to the 
founding of MBBC, and served on the Board of MBBC from its inception 
in 1944 until 1945, when his duties as MCC representative in Europe 
demanded his full time. But Klassen continued to take an active interest in 
the College and in the work of Ben Horch, and attended Ben’s concerts 
whenever he was in Winnipeg. 

Klassen was a lover of classical music, and in Frankfurt he had become 
acquainted with Kurt Thomas (1904-1973), the conductor of the Kantorei 
(choir) at the Dreik6nigskirche, who had been appointed as Professor of 
choral music at the Music Academy in Detmold in 1947. Kurt Thomas 
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later became Kantor, and J.S. Bach’s thirteenth successor, at the famous 
Thomaskirche in Leipzig from 1957-1960.° Klassen attended many of 
Thomas’ choral concerts in Frankfurt and developed a friendship with this 
brilliant conductor and composer. Out of this contact was born the idea 
that it would be good for Ben to study with Kurt Thomas in Detmold. 

C.F Klassen probably mentioned the idea to MBBC President H.H. 
Janzen, and possibly Dr. A.H. Unruh, sometime in 1949 when Klassen 
was home in Canada on leave. At some point, Klassen also spoke to Ben 
about the idea. After returning to Germany, Klassen made a special trip 
to Garmisch-Partenkirchen, where Kurt Thomas was enjoing a winter 
holiday, to speak with Thomas personally about the idea, and to assure 
himself that the school in Detmold would indeed be satisfactory to Ben. 
Kurt Thomas agreed to approach Wilhelm Maler, Director of the Music 
Academy, on Ben’s behalf and assured Klassen that Ben would be accepted 
as a special student, without the usual entrance examinations.” 

Whether Ben then raised the matter with H.H. Janzen, or whether 
Klassen nudged Janzen to take the initiative is not known. In any case, 
as we have seen, the matter was brought before the College Board and 
faculty in February 1950. 

Three weeks later, on 6 Match 1950, Esther noted in her diary that Ben 
received an invitation to teach at Pacific Bible Institute [PBI], a Mennonite 
Brethren college in Fresno, California. It was, in fact, not an invitation, but 
a letter of inquiry, dated 2 March 1950, from Dr. G.W. Peters, President 
of PBI, who wrote saying, “In our last Board meeting, one of the Board 
members mentioned that somehow he had heard that you were considering 
a change of locality in your services.” Since the college was losing its choral 
director Victor Wiens, Peters asked whether Ben might consider a teaching 
position in Fresno.” 

The same day that he received this letter from Fresno, Ben wrote an 
official letter of resignation to H.P. Toews (MBBC Board Chairman) and 
H.H. Janzen. During his convalescence, Ben must have been considering his 
future in the College program, and in his letter of resignation he asked “that 
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the statements herein...not be construed as mere whimsy, or the thoughtless 
decision of a moment.” It may well be that the inquiry from Fresno offered 
him a way out of what seemed at the time a difficult situation. Ben had 
already submitted his resignation to H.P. Toews two years earlier, but had 
agreed to stay on until the music department was firmly established. As was 
noted earlier, his music department report for 1949 made it clear that the 
department had stabilized and “should most certainly be adequate for years 
to come.” 

Now in 1950, as his first reason for resigning, Ben made it clear that 
he no longer felt that he was essential to the ongoing existence of the 
music program: “I feel that my work in the music department is done. A 
departmental standard has been set and established that can now easily be 
carried on by someone else.” 

Secondly, he noted that his interests had “ranged out and beyond the 
present scope of the music department.” 

He had returned to Canada from Los Angeles in 1943 with two goals 
in mind, “to create an academic music department” and “to create and 
promote...an interest for orchestra work.” The first goal had been achieved 
to a small degree at the Winkler Bible School, and even more fully at MBBC. 
The second goal had proven more difficult. He had enjoyed some success in 
Winkler, Morden and Winnipeg, but Ben had always hoped that the orchestra 
would become an integral part of the MBBC music program, alongside the 
choral and vocal emphasis. But the Board and faculty had never accepted this 
idea; possibly, he admitted on other occasions, because he was not good at 
verbalizing his goals. In any case, he saw no “future for this kind of work in 
Canada” [i.e. at the Bible College] at that time. “To carry on the work of the 
music department without the [orchestra],” he concluded, “would be to deny 
the work of many years of preparation.” 

Thirdly, Ben reiterated a condition he had already given to A.A. Kroeker 
many years earlier when he accepted the invitation to return to Winkler, 
namely, he wanted to resume further studies in music, “studies that were left 
uncompleted on my return from California in 1943.” 
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In her diary entry for 6 March 1950, Esther gave as the reason for Ben’s 
resignation: “Ben could not accept the idea of resistance to change.” 

Ben sent a copy of his letter of resignation to G.W. Peters in Fresno, to 
make it clear to him ‘why’ he was resigning and ‘what’ he was looking for in a 
new position. Ben also noted one final reason for wanting to leave Winnipeg: 
“In view of the fact that my health in general does not seem to bear up well 
during our severe winters, and that this has become an increasing burden 
with each succeeding winter season, we feel that perhaps it is the Lord’s 
leading to think of a change of scene.’ Ben also added that, while his 
work at the College had been a joyous work, “at times it became almost 
too strenuous...it [had] been a most difficult task to steer an acceptable 
course to all parties concerned in the many cross-currents of Germanism 
and musical traditionalism.” Here, as we have seen, Ben echoed some of the 
same reasons that former College President John B. Toews had given for 
leaving MBBC two years earlier. J.B. Toews, in fact, had gone from MBBC to 
take up a pastorate in Reedley, California; and it may well have been Toews 
whom G.W. Peters referred to as one of the Board members who had heard 
that Ben might be considering a change of locality. 

While Ben did not give Peters a definite answer, he did make it clear to 
the Board and faculty of MBBC that he was determined to resign. 

An emergency meeting of the college executive was held on 11 April to 
deal with the crisis brought on by Ben’s resignation. H.H. Janzen tried to 
summarize Ben’s reasons for leaving, but I don’t think the faculty and the 
Board truly understood what Ben was trying to say about incorporating the 
Mennonite Symphony Orchestra fully into the MBBC music department.” 

In fact, as late as 13 May 1991, over forty years later, Ben was still trying to 
find an “academic” home for the orchestra, known by then as the Mennonite 
Community Orchestra, within the music departments of MBBC and its 
sister college, the Canadian Mennonite Bible College.” This goal remained 
unfulfilled at his death. 
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In the meantime, H.H. Janzen wrote to Ben’s old friend C.F. Klassen in 
Prankfurt, Germany, informing him of Ben’s resignation. Klassen replied to 
Janzen on 21 April 1950: “Are Ben and Esther Horch doing the right thing 
in laying down their work at our college? Many workers lack the stamina. 
Their stamina could often be strengthened, however, if they recetved more 
support from the sidelines [from colleagues] for their service, more friendly 
encouragement. I am very sorry to see them go. He is an especially competent 
Brother in his area. He is also more pious (fromm) than some of our fellow 
believers think. Do you already have another teacher in mind for his courses? 
It will not be easy to find a replacement.” 

At Ben’s recommendation, Janzen had indeed contacted Peter J. Dick 
of Coaldale, one of the first music graduates from MBBC, about taking the 
position. He declined the offer. 

While these discussions were going on, Ben was of course still commuting 
ona weekly basis to teach in Winkler. When members of the Winkler School 
Board heard about Ben’s resignation, they offered him a music supervisor 
job at $3,000 a year, as Esther noted in her diary for 29 April 1950. Ben did 
not respond to the offer immediately, preferring to keep his options open. 

On 9 May 1950, G.W. Peters sent Ben an official letter of invitation to 
teach theory, chorus and either piano or violin at Pacific Bible Institute. Ben 
responded a few days later, saying he was inclined to accept the invitation, 
but was worried about “alienating the understanding and sympathy of our 
leading brethren in our College...My greatest concern at present is to retain 
the good will of our young people in Canada who are interested in the study 
of music.” What would be the sense, he asked, of going from one position 
to another that was almost identical, and “what would I do in an orchestral 
way in Fresno?” In conclusion, he wrote, “It would perhaps be wise to drop 
the matter for the time being and trust to the future for a more definite 
crystallization of all the factors involved.”””! 

On 22 May, G.W. Peters wrote to Ben expressing disappointment “in the 
developments on the other end,” yet saying that he understood the situation 
very well. He himself had had a similar experience, “when the brethren 
refused to release me.” 
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“On the other hand,’ Peters wrote, “you should be thankful that your 
work has been appreciated and the brethren wish to retain you.” He indicated 
that the invitation from Fresno still stood, and suggested that Ben consider 
giving part of his time to direct choral and orchestra work at the Bible 
Institute, while pursuing further studies at nearby Fresno State College. 

Ben replied on 29 May, saying that he could report no change in his 
position from the last time of writing. “I will in all likelihood be teaching 
public school music for a year... My successor has been chosen, for which I 
am happy indeed.” 

Whether Ben had indeed accepted the offer from the Winkler School 
Boatd to teach “public school music” at this time is not known. A notice in 
the Winnipeg Tribune, announcing the upcoming concert of the Mennonite 
Symphony Orchestra on 12 June 1950, stated: “Mr. Horch will go to California 
in 1951 to take over the music department of the Mennonite College at 
Fresno.” In the Winnipeg Free Press the notice read: “After the concert Mr. 
Horch plans to leave the orchestra he founded and spend some time in the 
United States studying and conducting,”” 

On 5 June, the College Executive Committee met to finalize teaching 
arrangements for the coming school year.” It was announced that Jakob 
Toews, a teacher at the neighbouring Mennonite Brethren High School, 
would teach Esther’s English course. For the music course, it was decided 
that the College President would act as head of the music department; Dr. 
Niermeier would teach the main subjects (history, harmony, counterpoint, 
form, composition). Esther Klaassen was to teach theory classes, and Corny 
Balzer would take the choir and conducting classes. Both of them had 
graduated from the College one year prior, in 1949. 

The next day, 6 June, G.W. Peters wrote Ben to say that Victor Wiens had 
been unable to find the position in Los Angeles which he anticipated, and 
would not be leaving the PBI Music Department as had been anticipated. 
Peters added, “We accept this as from the Lord and postpone the invitation 
for your services to us for a year. I want to understand it that you will then 
give our school first consideration in future plans.” 
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This resolved the matter of Fresno for Ben, but his resignation from 
MBBC still stood. In the meantime, he conducted the highly successful 
Annual Concert of the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra on 12 June, and an 
equally successful concert of the A Cappella Choir on 17 June. 

Finally, on 19 June, Esther noted in her diary that “Ben consented to stay 
at MBBC for the next school yeat.” 

The records do not tell us why Ben decided to stay at MBBC in 1950. It 
may have been his fear of “alienating the understanding and sympathy of 
our leading brethren in our College” or it may have have been his concern 
“to retain the good will of our young people in Canada who are interested 
in the study of music.” The lure of a prospective study leave in Europe may 
also have played into the decision. Unfortunately, neither Ben nor Esther 
evet spoke to me about this matter. 


MBBC, 1950 — 51 

Because of his illness, and the uncertainty surrounding his position at 
MBBC, Ben had not consented to any Kurse in the summer of 1950. This 
would be the first time in six years that he and Esther, and daughter Viola 
could spend a restful summer together. Ben had learned the trade of wood- 
working from his father, and as therapy following his nervous collapse he 
constructed the outdoor cot pictured below. Ben also loved working outdoors 
in the garden and the yard, and the photo of him painting the fence at their 
home on 164 Martin Avenue may have been taken this summer. 

The relaxing summer was only interrupted by “a timely tonsillectomy” 
on 30 July. The next winter, when G.W. Peters again approached Ben about 
the position at PBI in Fresno, Ben replied: “In view of my vastly improved 
health, the Lord has granted me new perspectives in relationship to my work 
here in the College, so that I feel certain once again where my first duty lies. 
For a while, the rigors of our severe winters led me to conclude that the 
Lord wanted me elsewhere. During this winter, | am grateful indeed to the 
Lord that the cold winter has as yet had no unpleasant [effect] on my physical 


condition, and in part this is no doubt due to a timely tonsillectomy.” 
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By the time the next school 
yeat got underway in October 
1950, Ben seems to have made 
a complete recovery. But as a 
precautionary measure, in order 
to avoid any recurrence of the 
problems that had plagued him 
the previous winter, it was decided 
to lighten his teaching load. Ben’s 
former student Esther Klaassen 
was hired to teach his introductory = aEee 
theory classes, and Dr. Niermeier Bi " Fy i ae 
took on the history of music (Teta | 
course, in addition to his regular 
harmony, counterpoint, form and — . 
composition classes. This left Ben 
with only his conducting classes, the A Cappella Choir and the Oratorio 
Choir; outside of the college, he continued conducting the Mennonite 
Symphony Orchestra, and teaching in Winkler and Morden. Esther resumed 
her English and Hymnology classes at MBBC. 

Por his work with the Oratorio Choir in 1950-51, Ben chose to repeat the 
same two oratorios he had performed the previous year, although Farmer’s 
Christ and His Soldiers was now sung in German, while Stainer’s Crucifixion 
was sung in English. The Mennonite Symphony Orchestra accompanied the 
Parmer oratorio, and played two orchestral concerts — one on 2 December 
1950 in the North End M.B. Church, the other on 11 February 1951 in the 
South End M.B. Church. 

The faculty and Board took advantage of the success of the newly formed 
A Cappella Choir as a public relations vehicle and organized an extensive 
touring program for the choir in the fall and winter of 1950-51. Between 
22 October and 18 February the choir performed in all three Winnipeg 
MLB. churches and in half-a-dozen or more rural commuities in Southern 
Manitoba, from Steinbach in the East to Boissevain in the West, and Winkler 
in the South. The central focus of these programs was the performance of 
Kernleder from the soon-to-be-published Mennonite Brethren Gesangbuch. 


Ben painting fence at 164 Martin Avenue 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-06, 116) 
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Ben relaxing on the cot he constructed. 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-06, 21) 


On 27 March 1951, the A 
Cappella Choir set out on 
its first international tour, 
with stops at Mennonite 
Brethren congregations in 
North Dakota and Minnesota, 
before heading on to M.B. 
communities in Port Rowan, 
Vineland, St. Catherines, Virgil 
and Kitchener, Ontario.” 

Esther was fond of relating 
a humourus incident that 
occurred on this tour, while 
visiting Mountain Lake, 
Minnesota. She wrote: 


Not thinking things through carefully sometimes got Ben into deep 
water... He was once asked to make “Einleitung” [Introduction] at 
an M.B. Church in Mountain Lake, Minnesota...He thought he had 
chosen an appropriate passage of Scripture to read, but when he 
was ready for the presentation he forgot where it was. “However,” 
he thought, “anything in the Bible is good, so I'll just open my Bible 
and read.” The passage he inadvertently turned to was Matthew 3 
— “Repent ye brood of vipers.” I squirmed in my pew and couldn’t 
imagine why he called forth the wrath of God on the Mountain 
Lake congregation. He said afterwards that the passage had taken 
him by surprise too, and once he started reading he just simply 
had to go on until he struck a more positive note, which eventually 
came at the end of the chapter.” 


The Ontario tour was a great success, and after the end of the school year 
the A Cappella Choir undertook a second tout, visiting M.B, communities 
such as Herbert, Kelstern, Saskatoon, North Battleford, and Glenbush in 
Saskatchewan and Coaldale, Three Hills and Medicine Hat in Alberta, from 
22 June to 2 July 1951. Audiences everywhere were deeply moved by the 
choir’s singing of the Kernheder. 
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On 14 July 1951, members of the College Board met during the Annual 
Conference in Herbert, Saskatchewan, and heard representatives from 


MBBC A Cappella Choir, 1950-51, Ben Horch, conductor 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 159) 


Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta give very favourable reports on the visit 
of the A Cappella choir to their provinces earlier in the year. It was felt that 
the tour would have positive results in terms of enrollment and support for 
the college. 

Atthe same meeting, after more than six months of discussion regarding 
Ben’s proposed study leave to Germany, the Board finally approved the 
leave in principle with the words: “Regarding Brother Horch’s European 


study leave, we give him a free hand in the realization of his plans.” 
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Ben Horch in London, September 1951 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 89) 
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After his study leave had finally been approved, Ben wrote to Director 
Wilhelm Maler in Detmold on 16 August 1951 to inquire about his program 
of studies at the Music Academy, and the availability of accommodations 
in the school dormitory. Maler replied five days later on 21 August. He 
suggested that Ben register initially for the choral conducting classes and 
then decide what other courses might fit into his time schedule; whether 
there would be space in the dormitory he could not say, but he and his 
colleagues would do all they could to help Ben in any way possible.’ 

Ben’s passport was issued by the Department of External Affairs on 27 
August 1951, and on 6 September 1951, he was granted a one year German 
study visa by the German Consulate in New York. He was ready to go. 


Enroute to Europe 

Ben and Esther left Winnipeg together by train on 15 September 1951 
for Minneapolis. The next day, they attended an organ recital by Edward 
Berryman, organist at the Cathedral Church of St. Mark on Hennepin 
Avenue in Minneapolis. The program consisted mostly of “transcriptions” 
and the large Sonata on the 94” Psalm by Julius Reubke. On 18 September Ben 
left Minneapolis for New York. Esther remained in theit motel room and 
cried. Later that evening she took the train back to Winnipeg, 

Ben continued on to New York, where he boarded the Cunard Line’s 
Queen Mary for the voyage to Europe. The R.M.S. Queen Mary departed from 
Pier 90 in New York City at 10:58 a.m. on Friday, 21 September 1951. For 
the first few days, the weather was “fine and clear’, with a “slight sea and 
swell”? On Monday the ship encountered rough seas, with a heavy swell; 
the sea remained rough until shortly before arrival at Cherbourg, France 


1 Wilhelm Maler to Ben Horch, 21 Aug 1951, Binder BH-01, 75. 
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Ben Horch, German Entry Visa 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-02, 75) 


at 12:39 (KS.T) on Wednesday, 26 
September 1951. Total travelling 
time was 4 days, 18 hours and 39 
minutes, at an average speed of 
27.25 knots. Later that same day, 
the Queen Mary sailed across the 
English Channel to her home port 
in Southampton.’ 

Ben’s passport indicates that he 
disembarked in Southampton on 
26 September 1951. Through C.F. 
Klassen’s assistance, Ben was able 
to stay with Mennonite Central 
Committee (MCC) personnel in 
London for one week. While in 
London, the “former actor,’ as 
Ben called himself, attended a 
performance of Shakespeare’s 
Much Ado About Nothing at the 
Phoenix Theatre, a production that 


included in its cast the acclaimed actors John Gielgud and Paul Scofield. 
On Friday, 28 September, Ben attended a performance at Royal Festival 
Hall by the London Symphony Orchestra under Josef Krips, with guest 
soloist Andre Navarra playing the Dvorak Cello Concerto. The orchestra 
performed Schubert’s, Symphony No. 6, Richard Strauss’, T7// Eulenspiegel 
and closed the evening with Johann Strauss Jr’s Emperor Waltz. 

From England, Ben proceeded back across the English Channel to 
Hoek van Holland on Tuesday, 2 October 1951, en route to Amsterdam. 
Ben spent several days in Holland, staying again with MCC personnel 
in Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The night of his arrival, he attended 
a performance of Puccini’s opera Tosca at De Nederlandsche Opera in 
Amsterdam. The next night Ben attended a performance of Haydn’s Dee 
Jabreszeiten (The Seasons) at the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam, with Willem 
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Wiesehahn conducting the Haarlemse Orkestervereniging. The next 
night he attended a performance by the great Concertgebouw Orchestra 
itself, conducted by Paul Hubberts, with soloist Luctor Ponse playing 
Prank Martin’s Ballade. 'The orchestra performed Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony, Cesar Franck’s Psyche and Paul Dukas’ The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 
This was an unusual program, the kind one would never have heard in 
Winnipeg or other Canadian cities at that time. Ben wrote in his program 
that the composer Frank Martin was in the audience, sitting in the row 
behind him. Martin received an enthusiastic ovation for his Ba//ade. 

In one week Ben had attended five concerts. His exposure to European 
culture was off to a good start. 

On 5 October 1951 Ben left Amsterdam by train and crossed into 
Germany at Oldenzaal, enroute to Detmold, the capital of the province 
of Lippe. At the time Detmold had a population of 30,000 inhabitants, 
together with a large contingent of British occupation forces. Although 
Detmold was surrounded by small farms producing food, it was still 
difficult for such a small town to absorb and find accommodation for 
several thousand troops, plus an additional 200 or more music teachers 
and students of the new music academy. Six years after the end of the 
War, living conditions were still difficult, although better than in large 
Cities. 

Detmold was the site of the Nordwestdeutsche Musikakademie (Northwest 
German Music Adacemy), Germany’s youngest music school, established 
in 1946 under the leadership of Prof. Wilhelm Maler (1902-1976).’ At a 
time when older, established music schools in larger cities such as Berlin, 
Hamburg, Koln, Leipzig, Munich, Frankfurt, and Stuttgart lay in ruins 
after the war, the small provincial capital of Detmold had been largely 
undamaged by World War I. Detmold’s only claim to fame in the music 
world was that a young Johannes Brahms had worked there in 1857 and 
1858 as piano instructor and chorus master to the Court of Lippe.* 

Ben’s student card for the Winter Semester 1951-52 was issued on 16 
October 1951, and indicated that he was staying in the Internat (student 
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dormitory) at Mozartstrasse 17.° Esther writes: “The Detmold School 
excited Ben but he also realized that there was much to be desired in his 
basic musical training and one year would hardly equip him to, at his age, 
become a professional musician. However, he registered in various subjects 
and was especially intrigued with Volkshedkunde (folk-song studies). He had 


the opportunity to attend many first rate concerts and steeped himself in 


the musical culture of the school.’ 


After his return from Germany, Ben himself wrote a most interesting 
and detailed account of his life and studies in Detmold for the MBBC 
student paper The Voice, under the title “Impressions of Musical Life in 
Germany.” Here are a few excerpts: 


On entrance requirements. Qualifying standards for entrance to 
the Akademie are very high and are by examination only...[The] 
German music student has a very distinct and important advantage 
compared with our music students. This advantage is largely 
realized through the great opportunities to hear almost everything 
that has ever been written. At concerts and on the radio there is a 
continuous stream of music about which we in this country may 
only read and conjecture. The study of the history of music with 
the German music student is not something that has been read, but 
far more it is something that has been /eard time and time again. 
And it is this experiential historical background that makes for a 
much greater and more rapid progress... 

On the composition faculty. Five faculty members of the Akademie 
have attained considerable stature among Germany’s leading 
composers [including Kurt Thomas, Johannes Driessler, Giinther 
Bialas, and Wilhelm Maler]. Many works by these composers are 
regular features on the European concert platform and radio...It 
is interesting to observe that the German composer is not left to 
flounder around to some haven of economic security, but receives 
states support as soon as his work receives some measure of public 
interest. 

On student life: Almost without exception the German music 
student works too hard and eats too little, and too poorly...Work 
at the Akademie is highly competitive since nearly seventy per cent 
of the students attend by virtue of scholarships granted by the 
government. Hence, standards must be maintained or the student 
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forfeits his right to continue his studies. During the last winter 
[1951-52] three days of each week, (Saturday, Sunday and Monday) 
all the buildings of the Akademie were without heat in order to 
help preserve the nation’s supply of coal. Visualize if you will some 
two hundred instrumentalists in dormitories and private homes 
scattered throughout Detmold, sitting at their instruments with 
blankets wrapped about the legs, fingers blue with numbing cold, 
and nothing but a stubborn will and real love for the tasks at hand 
to keep everyone going, To top it all, it is really amazing to see with 
what good humour these trying conditions are met. Attendance at 
lectures is often a frigid experience in the real sense of the word. 
Students huddle close to one another in their seats, dressed in full 
winter regalia of heavy overcoats, scarves, etc. with the professor 
puffing ringlets of breath through the thick folds of a muffler. 

Ben’s course work: Choral conducting, orchestral conducting, 
composition and a great deal of history formed the daily routine. 
Evenings were mostly taken up with study or visits to musical 
evenings at the Akademie. Again, opportunities were often afforded 
through the courtesy of various professors to accompany them to 
various musical activities in other cities in the environs of Detmold. 
Aside from this, I was privileged to attend any lectures other than 
those for which I had registered. Wilhelm Maler, the school’s 
director, was most kind and helpful in the making of a program of 
studies suitable to my needs.’ 


Ben studied choral conducting with Kurt Thomas, but did not sing in 
any of Thomas’ choirs at the Akademie. One of the highlights of Ben’s 
first months in Detmold was a complete performance of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio with Kurt Thomas conducting the Detmold S‘ngakademie, soloists 
and orchestra on 23 December 1951. One week later, on 30 December, 
Ben heard for the first time a fine young bass soloist — Theo Lindenbaum 
— who would later become an influential teacher of many Mennonite 
singers, including Victor Martens, William Reimer, David Falk, Viola 
(Horch) Falk, and many more. 

One of the first books Ben purchased after his arrival in Detmold 
was Volume One of Kurt Thomas’ famous Lehrbuch der Chorleitung. 
First published in 1935, when Thomas was a conductor in Berlin, this 
method-book went through four editions prior to the war; a fifth edition 
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was published in 1947, and a sixth edition in 1949. The book outlined 
a methodical, disciplined approach to choral techniques, choir rehearsals 
and conducting, and is still in print today; it stands as one of the finest 
books on conducting ever written. 

Usually, when Ben read a book, he would underline passages in pencil 
and make annotations in the margin; there are no such markings in his 
copy of the Lehrbuch der Chorleitung. This would lead me to conclude 
that Ben did not actually read the book, at least not systematically; 
instead, Ben attended classes, rehearsals and concerts and learned from 
observing Thomas conduct, just as he had learned from watching Hugh 
Ross, Douglas Clarke and Peter Temple many years earlier. Based on the 
testimony of several former MBBC students, Ben never actually adopted 
the “Thomas method” of conducting. By the time he got to Detmold, 
Ben was already ingrained in his own unique and expressive style, and 
Thomas’ methodical and dispassionate technique did not suit Ben’s 
temperament. But he encouraged his students at MBBC to read the book; 
it was Victor Martens, the first of Ben’s students to study in Detmold, 
who brought the “Thomas method” back to Canada. Later conductors, 
such as William Reimer, David Falk, George Wiebe, Howard Dyck and 
William Baerg, who studied with Thomas and his protégé, and successor, 
Alexander Wagner, also brought elements of the method back to Canada. 
At the invitation of Ben Horch, George Wiebe and William Baerg, Kurt 
Thomas himself led an intensive three-week Master Class for Mennonite 
choral conductors in Winnipeg in the summer of 1968. By this time he 
was already suffering from the debilitating physical effects of Parkinson’s, 
but for those of us in attendance it was a memorable experience to work 
with this great musician. 

Ben studied orchestral conducting with Rolf Agop, a Romanian-born 
conductor who became a friend of Ben’s. Agop was the conductor of 
the Nordwestdeutsche Philharmonie Orchester in nearby Herford and 
invited Ben to conduct the orchestra at rehearsals. Ben, who had stood in 
front of his amateur players of the Mennonite Symphony for years, felt 
too insecure in front of these professional musicians, and describes his 
feelings in a letter to A.A. Kroeker: 
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Herr Agop asked me once to conduct the Herford symphony 
at one of their rehearsals, and I nearly had heart failure. Ten years 
ago I would have grabbed at such an opportunity; now I seem to 
be just one ball of tension at the idea of facing some 90 really 
top notch professional musicians. Agop is a very nice chap and I 
often go to rehearsals with him...last week Agop conducted the 
Berlin Philharmonic — which is really one of the world’s greatest 
orchestras. All this and much more, gives me a wonderful insight 
into the musical world at its highest level. And I can say this honestly, 
I’m very happy Pm not in it! The competition among musicians and 
conductors is terrific! Neither talent nor temperament would be 
sufficient for me to hold my own here in Europe. And you know 
me Onkel Abraham, #f I couldnt be “top dog” in the musical field I wouldnt 


be happy for long... 


Ben also attended classes in music history, but said himself that he 
learned more about music history from attending countless choral and 
instrumental concerts at the school and in the surrounding towns. He 
was especially fascinated by the music of German baroque composers 
from Schtitz and Buxtehude, to Telemann and Bach. The most practical 
result of this was the introduction of Heinrich Schiitz’ Weihnachtshistorie 
(The Christmas Story) to Winnipeg audiences in 1953. Ben himself never 
performed Bach motets, cantatas, oratorios or passions, but inspired his 
successors to try these masterpieces. Ben personally had an extensive 
collection of more than one hundred recordings of Bach Cantatas, works 
that spoke to his Lutheran soul. Yet he never promoted the performance 
of these cantatas within the context of Mennonite worship services; on 
the contrary, he felt that these liturgical works had no place within the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite worship tradition (more on this below in Chapter 
Sixteen). 

Probably the most lasting influence on Ben’s future thinking and 
musical activity came from his studies of Volksledkunde, folk-song studies, 
ot ethnomusicology. Ben returned to Winnipeg with at least half a dozen 
books on folk music, among them Walter Wiora’s seminal study, Das echte 
Volkshed. As we will see below, he also introduced his choirs at MBBC to 
a variety of German folk song arrangements and secular folk cantatas, 
including Paul Hoffer’s Fréhliche Wanderkantate, the following school year. 
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When he was criticized by the theology faculty for singing secular music, 
Ben formed his own “Ben Horch Liebhaberchor’? (Ben Horch Chorale) 
outside of the college in order to present programs of secular German 
choral music in May of 1954. 

Ben’s study of folk music also influenced his thinking on the Mennonite 
Brethren hymns he called Kern/ieder. In fact, he came to think of these 
popular hymns of the people as Mennonite folk songs. Later, during his 
career in radio, he introduced numerous folk music programs and became 
involved in promoting ethnic music and multiculturalism well before it 
became a topic in Canadian social policy in the mid-1970s and 1980s. 

Detmold in the early 1950s was one of the first music schools in 
Germany to offer a course of instruction for Toumerster (sound recording 
production engineers), an intensive course, led by the famed producer 
Erich Thienhaus, that taught students both an understanding of music 
and an understanding of recording techniques. Ben availed himself of 
some of these classes and was able to put his experience to use many years 
later as a CBC Producer in Winnipeg. 

At the conclusion of his “Impressions,” Ben writes: 


With Germany held largely in disrepute after losing two world 
wars, her cultural influence throughout the English speaking world 
has been practically negligible in the last thirty years. This left the 
remaining influence of musical France to fill the void. Even a casual 
student of the present day history of music must realize the danger 
for our own music by drawing only on the resources of a protected 
musical culture. In France, the work of the impressionists has failed 
to tealize a “new” romanticism for our day. Serious music almost 
everywhere seems to find itself in a morass of pessimism and 
decay. 

In Germany an awareness of sucha trend made itself apparent 
even as early as the beginning of French impressionism. With 
World War I, the “new” romanticism movement ended before it 
had really begun. The new music in Germany today is therefore no 
direct development from the preceding romantic era, but is grafted 
directly to a period preceding the romantic by another hundred 
yeats, to the so-called “baroque” era. This period or era epitomized 
by the works of the great Johann Sebastian Bach is therefore the 
key to an understanding of Germany’s insular further development 
of her musical talents; a development that seems to be completely 
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oblivious to every kind of new musical fad or foible in the world 
today. 

This will explain how the German chorale has managed to 
maintain a dominating influence over present-day German music. 
Even today, its heart beat is felt throughout the entire length and 
breadth of the country, in so much of the music-making. The new 
music has all the vigour, enthusiasm and straightforwardness of the 
old without sounding archaic to the modern ear. 

Up to the present time, the development of music in Canada 
is dominated and influenced largely by the music of England, and 
England by France. Today it may already be noted that new trends 
are making their way into the English speaking world. Germany 
is again becoming a musical “Mecca” for the rest of the world, 
with students coming to study in ever increasing numbers. It will be 
some time before any German musical influence will be felt here in 
Canada. Its realization here eventually would only strengthen and 
support the best efforts of all music-making, On the other hand, 
the artificial and shoddy character of much that goes under the 
sweet sounding name of music might be frozen into final silence by 
a healthy and rational criticism. 


By April of 1952, as the school year at MBBC was winding down, 
Esther felt that she had done without Ben for long enough, and decided to 
join him for the last few months of his European stay. She borrowed the 
money needed to pay for her transportation costs and set out in mid-April. 
She retraced the route that Ben had taken earlier in September, travelling 
by train from Winnipeg to Minneapolis and on to New York. 

In New York, she attended a performance of Mendelssohn’s Edjah 
in Carnegie Hall on Wednesday, 16 April 1952, with Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducting the N.Y. Philharmonic Symphony Society and the Westminster 
Choir (prepared by John Finley Williamson). 

A few days later, on Sunday, 20 April 1952, Esther boarded the S.S. 
Veendam (Holland-America Line) for the long voyage from New York to 
Rotterdam (via Southampton and Le Havre). She arrived in Rotterdam 
on Monday, 28 April, where she was met by an overjoyed Ben Horch. 
Ben and Esther spent several days touring Rotterdam, meeting MCC 
representatives in Amsterdam, and visiting the famous flower festival at 
the Keukenhof, before returning to Detmold. 
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Musik Akademie, Detmold, Esther and Ben in Detmold 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, European Scrapbook) 


In Detmold, Ben completed 
the final two months of 
classes in the spring semester, 
and Esther enrolled in a class 
in German literature. MBBC 
President H.H. Janzen wrote 
to Ben and Esther saying: 
“We are all surprised to hear 
that you, sister Horch, are 
taking a course in German 
literature, and the remark 
you make with reference to 
the improvement of your 
and Mr. Horch’s German 
language leaves us all with 
great expectations. I am afraid 
that by the time you people 
come back to Canada we will 
not be able to converse with 
you properly because of the 
good German you will have 
picked up over there.” 

Ben and Esther enjoyed a 
beautiful spring in Detmold. 


They visited Ben’s new friends — people like cellist Boris Briinn and his 
family in Hiddesen, and clarinettist Franz Zeidler. Together, they made 
excursions to nearby sights, including the famous “Hermannsdenkmahl” 


(a monument to Hermann, a Germanic general famous for defeating 


the Roman armies centuries earlier). On 16 May they travelled to nearby 
Bielefeld to hear the famed Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under its 
brilliant conductor Wilhelm Furtwangler in a program of Beethoven and 


Brahms symphonies. 


Beginning early in July, Ben and Esther set out on their first and only 
“Grand Tour” of Europe. From Detmold they travelled to Hagen, K6ln 


9 HLH. Janzen to Ben Horch, 27 May 1952; Binder BH-06, 171. 
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and Bonn. In her travel memoir, 
Esther writes: “Koln is a pitiful 
sight. Some of the [war] debris 
has not even been cleared from 
the streets. Amidst this wreck and 
ruin stands the K6lner Dom, no 
doubt purposely spared during 
the bombing raids.”'° 
they visited Beethoven’s birth 
house and were photographed in 


In Bonn, 


front of the famous Beethoven 
Monument. 


Esther and Ben in Bonn, Beethoven Statue 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, European Scrapbook) 


From Bonn, they travelled 


south along the Rhine River to 
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the Mennonite community of 
Neuwied, and on to Frankfurt, 
Worms, Mannheim, Heilbronn and Stuttgart. In Frankfurt they visited 
their old friend C.E Klassen and Esther’s cousin Sam Hiebert, who was 
stationed there as a U.S. Army Chaplain. 

“Stuttgart,” Esther writes, “was one of the highlights of our tour. There 
one must indulge in ‘Schwabisch’ dialect and eat Spatzele [noodles] or 
feel out of place. Much bombing again makes this city a pathetic sight.” 
Stuttgart, of course, lay at the centre of the Wurttemberg region from 
which the Horch ancestors had migrated to Russia a century and a half 
earlier. 

From Stuttgart, they drove south through the beautiful Black Forest 
to Basel, Switzerland. Esther writes: “We found Basel just as lovely as it 
had always been described. Switzerland is refreshing after so many sights 
of ruin.” The highlight of their Swiss tour was a visit to the St. Gallen 
Jodlerfest — “where Switzerland was fully represented by 2800 Yodlers and 
Alpine horn blowers, all in native costume.” 

Then it was on to Paris. “Going to Paris,” Esther recalls, “is like going 
to Hollywood. One is full of expectations of great glamour, just to find a 
city very ordinary and even drab. There is, however, never a dull moment 


10 Esther Horch, “Travelogue,” in The Olive Leaf, Fall 1952, 21-25. 
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with the excitable French people. One feels as if anything could happen in 
this city where no one pays any attention to constantly blowing car horns 
and where traffic whizzes down the busy boulevards...” 

After touring the city, Ben and Esther travelled out to Versailles and 
then on to Dieppe, where they boarded the Channel ferry to Newhaven, 
England. “After the hysteria of Paris,” Esther notes, “London was soothing 
and refreshing. Traffic went on at an even pace again, even if on the wrong 
side of the street. English rationed food was even worse than we had 
expected.” 

At Buckingham Palace they witnessed the changing of the guard, and 
could see Prince Charles and Princess Anne watching from the Palace 
windows. “Westminster Abbey was fascinating, but quite different than 
the glamorous and splendid impressions we had from pictures. Its glory 
is contained in the tombs of men who have contributed so much to our 
happiness, rather than in its structure.” 

Travelling north from London, Ben and Esther visited Oxford and 
Warwick Castle before arriving at the final highlight of their long European 
adventure — the Shakespeare House and Anne Hathaway’s Cottage in 
Stratford-upon-Avon, a visit that reminded Ben once again of the acting 
career that might have been. 

These months together in Europe were probably among the happiest 
times of their life. But, like all good things — they had to come to an 
end. On 25 July 1952 they embarked on the S.S. Veendam for the return 
voyage from Southampton to New York, where they arrived on Monday, 
4 August 1952. 

After his return to Winnipeg, Ben was interviewed by his friend S. Roy 
Maley, the esteemed music critic for the Winnipeg Tribune, who published 
portions of the interview under the title: “European Civilization is 
Declining, Horch Asserts.”'' The theme was also picked up by the local 
German paper, Der Nordwesten, with the headline: “Europas Musikleben im 
Albsterben? Ben Horch berichtet tiber Eindriicke seines Studienjahres in Deutschland” 


11S. Roy Maley, “European Civilization is Declining, Horch Asserts,” Winnipeg Tribune, 
4 Oct 1952, 11; Binder BH-01, 86. 
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(Europe’s Musical Culture is Dying? Ben Horch reports his impressions 
of a study year in Germany). 

In spite of Ben’s glowing reports about the active concert life in 
Detmold and other German cities, about the large audiences for modern 
music concerts, and the impressive level of state sponsorship of these 
musical activities, he assessed the pessimistic mood of German musicians, 
who “see little hope for the future in their own land...They all want to 
emigrate... The Germans see a new force in American music, a primitive 
force in which jazz plays a prominent role, and which may evolve into a 
new musical culture.”! 

Earlier, in a letter to his friend A.A. Kroeker on 8 January 1952, Ben 


had written: 


Living in Europe means almost living in another world! It is 
almost everything that picture books of distant lands used to be 
to me in my childhood...historic battlefields, palaces, art, music... 
quaint villages and towns...little farms laid out in patterns as neat 
as a patchwork quilt. The people are friendly in a stiff and formal 
sort of way. The young people adopt American mannerisms and 
dress and ideas almost greedily...[however] it doesn’t take long 
before one becomes aware of the unpleasanter aspects of social 
disruption, political dissension, poverty, anxiety for the future and 
general economic instability. ..'* 


Ben and Esther both pointed out that even seven years after the end 
of the war, many German cities were still in ruins, and people everywhere 
had to deal with shortages of food, fuel, shelter and other basic necessities 
of life. Severe economic conditions and new political tensions between 
East and West contributed to a mood of depression in Germany, which 
Ben and Esther sensed accurately; it was the same mood which led my 
own parents and others like them, to leave Germany for Canada in the 
early 1950s. 

The time in Detmold gave Ben time to reflect on his future, and he 
confided to A.A. Kroeker: 


12 Der Nordwesten, October 1952; Binder BH-01, 87. 

13S. Roy Maley, “European Civilization is Declining, Horch Asserts,” Winnipeg Tribune, 
4 Oct 1952, 11. 

14 Ben Horch to A.A. Kroeker, 8 Jan 1952; Binder BH-06, 42-45. 
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We'll pretty well have to start at the bottom of the ladder again 
when I get back with all our “Schulden” [debts]. Well, I do trust 
Uncle Abe you will be patient with us [in repaying debts owed to 
you]. When I get back I hope to settle down for good. ve never had the 
satisfaction of being in a really top-notch music school. After this, 
I'm through studying at institutions because | know I will never realize 
everything anyway — musically, for myself and our [Mennonite] 
people. Too many past conditions and factors will be...barriers 
always to my fullest realization of musical possibilities. Now I’m 
content for the first time in my life to do the best I can, and not strive towards 
the impossible! Secretly, ve always thought I was capable of cutting a 
little niche for myself in the world’s hall of fame. I was never quite 
content to confine my musical activities just to our people. And that 
was a constant root and source of unhappiness. Now I see so much 
of the hard realities of the professional musician that I almost am 
happy at the thought of what I have been spared. 

In my early youth I had a lady teacher [Ada Turner] who left 
an indelible impression on me, which took nearly twenty-five years 
to realize the futility of her expectations. Namely, her opinion of my 
talents and abilities were exalted in my own eyes to monstrous proportions, so 
that I really believed for a long time all the nice things she said about me. Well, 
by now I trust that my outlook will become a little more practical. 
My dear Esther hasn’t had it very easy with me, and especially in 
the last few years, what with illness and “he gnawing pain of musical 
Jrustration. All in all, she has been most wonderful to me...When I 
get home, I want to begin the work of building a more permanent 
future, settled and without the constant urge to move to other 
pastures...'° 


As we will see, Ben did “settle down” for a year after his return from 
Germany; he worked hard during the 1952-53 school year, with the most 
talented class of music students in the history of the college. But then the 
“musical frustration” set in again during the 1953-54 school year, leading 
to Ben’s ultimate resignation from MBBC, and the idea of moving the 
music department out of the restrictive college setting into an independent 
Mennonite School of Music. 


15 Ibid. [Emphasis mine, PL]. 
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Ben’s Final Years at MBBC, 1952-1955 

Ben and Esther returned to Winnipeg in early August 1952. In their 
absence, Esther’s sisters had taken care of Viola, now aged 17, who was 
completing Grade XI classes at the Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 
located next door to the Bible College. 

Ben resumed his duties as music instructor at MBBC in October and 
was greeted by an impressive new group of music students: (Seniors) Peter 
Friesen, Victor Martens, Lawrence Fast, Evelyn Dick, Mary Pauls, Helmut 
Janzen, Tinie Poetker, Rudy Pauls; (Juniors) Corny Dick, Henry Braun, 
Wanda Dick, David Froese, Abe Friesen, Anne Friesen, Irmy Klassen, 
William Reimer, Werner Schmidt, Ed Unrau, Henry Voth, Mary Toews, 
Adeline Willms, and Hilda Warkentin. This was the largest and most talented 
music class the college had seen to that time. Many of these students would 
go on to successful careers in music. 

A valuable new addition to the faculty was the distinguished voice teacher 
Gladys Whitehead, who was hired to teach the advanced vocal students. Like 
Ben, Gladys had also studied years earlier with Burton Kurth, as well as with 
W.H. Anderson and J. Campbell McInnes.'° She would teach at MBBC for 
three years, training outstanding Mennonite singers such as Victor Martens, 
William Reimer, Peter Koslowsky, David Falk and Viola (Horch) Falk. Ben 
credited Whitehead with establishing the strong reputation of the college’s 
vocal department. 


MBBC Oratorio Choir, 1952-1955 

In his final years with the MBBC Oratorio Choir, Ben chose to focus 
on Handel’s Messiah. He did not perform an oratorio for Christmas 1952; 
instead the choir spent the entire year preparing a new performance of 
Messiah. Having observed how Kurt Thomas and other German conductors 
approached the singing of Baroque oratorios, Ben was eager to apply some 
of their techniques to his beloved Messiah.’'The most noticeable new feature 
was the concept of “Zwerchfel?’ — the use of the diaphragm in the detached 
singing of runs which he had learned in Detmold. As Victor Martens notes, 


“this was something new for Winnipeg at that time.” '” 


16 “Whitehead, Gladys,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 997. 
17 Victor Martens, Interview, 30 April 1992. 
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Ben’s Fifth Annual performance of Messiah with the 102-voice MBBC 
Oratorio Choir took place on 14 March 1953 at Grace United Church, 
accompanied by twenty-nine members of the Mennonite Symphony 
Orchestra. The soloists included Helen Froese, Viola Horch, Victor 
Martens, Helmut Janzen, and Jacob Schroeder. This was the first time 
that Ben featured his daughter Viola, a young eighteen-year-old mezzo 
soprano, as soloist. This performance also marked the debut of tenor 
Victor Martens, who would go on to a long and illustrious career as singer, 
conductor and voice teacher in Winnipeg and Waterloo."® 

The following year, Ben presented the Sixth Annual Messzah performance 
at Grace United Church on 21 and 22 April 1954. This was the first 
time that the oratorio was performed two nights in succession, a good 
indication of the strong audience support from both the Mennonite and 
the wider Winnipeg community. The orchestra of forty players was the 
largest Ben had ever used for a Messiah performance, but he probably felt 
these numbers were needed to balance a choir of 120 voices (see photo 
at beginning of Part IIT). Soloists included: Helen Froese, Viola Horch, 
Adeline Willms, Victor Martens, and William Reimer. 

After the concert, Winnipeg’s eminent reviewer S. Roy Maley, wrote: 


In brilliance of tone, keen attack and whole-hearted singing, the 
Mennonite choir proved outstanding. Seldom has one heard such 
choruses... sung with such majestic utterance. The Mennonite 
choir [is] one of the best balanced choral groups heard in Winnipeg 
in many years. The tenor section alone surpasses any such group in 
the city... There is a certain religious fervour, dignity and sincerity 
about the singing of all Mennonite musicians, whether soloists or 
choral, which makes all work deeply impressive and convincing... 
Many times throughout the performance the listener felt the lack 
of refinement and restraint, and tone within phrases could have 
been more musical and expressive, but the impact of full-throated 
tone and rich sonorities made the singing a thrilling experience. The 
orchestra cooperated with skill and resource...'° 


This is one of the best reviews that Ben ever received; it showed the 
choir and orchestra at the height of their achievements. Many years later, 


18 “Victor Martens,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 599. 
19S. Roy Maley, “Mennonite Messiah Deeply Impressive,” Winnipeg Tribune, 24 April 
1954, 17; Binder BH-02, 249. 
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Ben’s friend and former student George Wiebe wrote to remind him and 
thank him for that concert experience. In the meantime, George had sung 
the Messiah under conductors such as Wilhelm Ehmann, Boris Brott and 
Bramwell Tovey, but “none has evoked the kind of spiritual ecstasy, sheer 
musicality and human warmth as your unforgettable performance of this 
work with the M.B. Oratorio Choir in the spring of 1954. Those for me and 
many others were ‘definitive’ performances which motivated us to pursue 
musical excellence for the glory of God...And don’t you forget it!” ”” 

The only other work that Ben performed with the Oratorio Choir in these 
last years at MBBC, was the Wechnachtshistorie (The Christmas Story) by the 
German Baroque composer Henrich Schitz (1585-1672). George Wiebe, 
who was studying that year at MBBC, remembers that he was disappointed at 
first when Ben announced his choice. George, and everyone else, was hoping 
to sing Messiah with Ben; Schiitz was a totally unknown composer to most 
students at the time, and the musical style of this early Baroque masterpiece 
was totally foreign to George and the other members of the choir, not to 
mention the audience. Yet, as circcumstance would have it, Wiebe would later 
go on to write his doctoral thesis on the music of Heinrich Schiitz.” 

The performance took place on 10 December 1953 in the First Mennonite 
Church. Ben could not have imagined at the time that fifteen years later 
he would be invited to conduct the First Mennonite Church Choir. In the 
opinion of George Wiebe, Peter Friesen, John Klassen, and others who 
participated in this event, the performance did not go very well, because 
the musical style was so new to both singers and orchestral players. The 
long recitative passages of the evangelist were well sung by Victor Martens, 
but the style was strange and not appreciated by most choir and audience 
members. The other soloists were William Reimer, bass and Helen Froese, 
soprano.” Ben performed the Weihnachtshistorie with the Oratorio Choir 
again the following year on 11 December 1954. 

In November of 1953 and 1954, Ben invited the choirs of the three 
M.B. Churches in Winnipeg to join with the Oratorio Choir and the MSO in 


20 George Wiebe, 1991 Christmas Card to “Uncle Ben & Tante Esther,’ Binder 
BH-06, 96. 

21 George Wiebe, Interview, January 1987. 

22 Interviews with George Wiebe, January 1987; Peter Friesen, 28 August 2006; John 
Klassen, 27 July 1994. 
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presenting a “Four Choir Sangerfest.” The first of these Mass Choir festivals 
took place on 8 November 1953 in the large Winnipeg Civic Auditorium, 
located behind the Hudson’s Bay store in downtown Winnipeg, This was 
the first time that Ben had assembled his musical forces in this location, 
which was probably chosen because there was no Mennonite church large 
enough to hold the 150-voice choir and 40-piece orchestra, together with the 
anticipated 3,000 audience members. 

Ben shared conducting duties with the conductors of the three M.B. 
church choirs — all former students of his. John Regehr from the North 
End M.B. Church conducted the opening work, “Unfold Ye Portals” by 
Gounod; Helmut Rischer from the South End Church conducted Handel’s 
“And the Glory of the Lord;’ and Cornelius Balzer of the North Kildonan 
M.B. Church conducted a “Gloria” by Mozart. Ben conducted the remaining 
choral works by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Handel, Brahms, Wagner, Spohr and 
César Franck, along with two works for orchestra alone — including Haydn’s 
E-flat Trumpet Concerto.” 

This was a setious choral concert, not at all what Mennonite audiences 
would expect under the heading of a Sangerfest. There were no hymns or 
gospel songs, no opportunity for congregational participation, and only a 
brief message by John A. Toews, President of MBBC, entitled “Co-operative 
Efforts Such as the Saengerfest” (based on Ephesians 4:15-16). The unsigned 
review in the Canadian Mennonite concluded with this remarkable prediction: 
“The musical program, as a whole, was relevant to the statement made by a 
leading Canadian musician last year, who claimed that within the next 20 or 
25 years Mennonite composers, conductors, choirs, etc. would rank among 
the top musicians in Canada.” 

A second “Four Choir Sangerfest” was held in the same venue the 
following year, on 28 November 1954. The program was very similar to that 
of the previous yeat, opening with Gounod’s “Unfold Ye Portals” (from 
the Redemption) and concluding with César Franck’s Psalm 150. An additional 


23 Leslie H. Stobbe, “Sangerfest in Winnipeg,” Randschau 18 Nov 1953, 8; program in 
Binder BH-02, 227. Photo in Bertha Klassen, Da Capo, 32-33 is labelled incorrectly as 
1954 Sangerfest. 

24 “Four Choir Saengerfest Held at Civic Auditorium,” Canadian Mennonite, 13 Nov 
1953, 1; see also K.H. Neufeld, “Music Among The Mennonites of Canada,” Canadian 
Mennonite, 3 Jul 1953, 5. 
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six choruses by Spohr, Handel, Mendelssohn, Wagner and Mozart (“Ave 
Verum” and “Gloria’’) were also repeated from the previous year. New items 
included choruses by Beethoven and J.V. Roberts, a selection of hymns with 
string orchestra, the duet “He Shall Feed His Flock” (from Messiah), sung, 
by Viola Horch and Hedie Dirks, and two cello solos by Reynold Siemens. 
Erwin Kroeker also played the second movement of Mozart’s Third Horn 
Concerto with the orchestra. A short message was delivered by Rev. Isaac W. 
Redekopp. * 


Music Department Report, 1953 

Atthe annual meeting of the College Board and Faculty on 23-24 February 
1953, both J.H. Quiring and H.H. Janzen publically acknowledged confidence 
in Ben and his leadership of the music department. Quiring writes: “We value 
the brother and his healthy outlook on music. It is of special importance in 
these times, where [the study of] music is so strongly promoted, not least of 
all in Christian churches, and even in our own congregations, that we have a 
man at the head of our music department who can survey the field of music 
with a sober and spiritual vision, and offer our youth truly healthy leadership 
in this area.” *° 

Dr. A.H. Unruh, looking back on his nine years of teaching at the 
College, notes that the chief goal of the College had always been to prepare 
Christian workers for M.B. congregations; this goal had been accomplished 
and the work of all departments, including the music department, had 
been subordinated to this goal. Unruh’s generous assessment of Ben’s 
work bears quoting in full: 


The music department under Ben Horch’s leadership has 
endeavoured to elevate and improve [both choraland congregational] 
singing in our churches, without neglecting the Naturleder [literally 
“nature songs,’ by which Unruh referred to German folksongs]. 
Profound and reverent songs of adoration are sung in our 
churches, and superficial songs, which are so easily accepted in our 
M.B. congregations, are excluded. Allowance is also made for the 
desite to sing serious and beautiful anthems and cantatas, which 


25 “Sangerfest Features Variety of Music,’ Canadian Mennonite, 3 Dec 1954, 1, 5; 
program in Binder BH-02, 147. 
26 Minutes of the Board of Higher Education, CMBS, Vol. 57, Book 2 (1951-1958), 422. 
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are performed in special programs for large audiences. In addition, 
nature songs, which are necessary and important to our youth, 
are also sung. The music department has not only increased the 
number of students, but has also strengthend the possibility of 
mission and outreach to the local community through its excellent 
singing. The corresponding music instruction teaches our students 
how to differentiate between good and bad in this area, so that 
even music teachers who are far from living a spiritual life [i.e. who 
are considered unbelievers; referring to Dr. Niermeier and Gladys 
Whitehead], cannot deflect their students from the goal of serving 
the Lord through their songs and their instrumental music. 

It is of great value that our students, who are constantly 
surrounded by the tempting popular music of today, especially via 
the medium of radio which is finding acceptance in our homes, 
receive instruction and a taste for good music that praises the Lord. 
If the school succeeds in winning the students’ ear for that which is 
lasting and worthwhile in music and in opening the soul to receive 
that which is lasting and worthy, it will have accomplished much 
for our congregations. It pays to bring sacrifices for the music 
department, so that the song of the church can become a sacrifice of 
lips that is pleasing to our heavenly Father through Jesus Christ.”’ 


Later, at the same meetings, Ben presented his own music department 
report, the most extensive report he had submitted to date — and the only 
one ever written in German. President H.H. Janzen prefaced Ben’s report 
with a personal note of confidence: “The following report by Horch gives 
us a clear picture of the state of the music department and the work it has 
accomplished. I am deeply convinced that we need such a music department, 
for the development of our youth and for the [well being] of singing in 
our congregations; in brother Horch we have the right man to lead such a 
department.” * 

The mood of Ben’s 1953 Music Department Report was upbeat and 
positive. Ben was grateful for a substantial increase in the number of music 
students, but recognized that this brought with it added responsibility, 
towards the students, the conference and above all to God. He writes: 


27 “Ein kurzer Uberblick tiber die Arbeit in dem M.B. Bible College, Winnipeg,” Ibid., 
419. 
28 Minutes of the Board of Higher Education, CMBS, Vol. 57, Book 2 (1951-1958), 429. 
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The majority of these students have a healthy motivation for their 
study of music, namely to serve the Lord with their gift in the context 
of congregations, bible schools, high schools, public schools and 
community life as a whole...For some students their attitude towards 
music study has become a problem, since they want to have it exactly 
as a university. Some students exhibit new goals and ideals, with which 
we cannot agree. Yet in time, the spirit and strong influence of the 
college often help to resolve these issues and awaken a new resolve 
to be of service in the work of the Kingdom of God. The scope of the 
music department, as it has been developed in the past few years, is sufficient for 
the needs of music and singing in our congregational worship, and yet broad 
enough not to dampen the students’ youthful musical idealism.” 


In this last sentence, Ben refers once again to a problem that had been 
encountered in previous years, namely the desire of some students that 
the music department expand its offerings and offer an actual degree 
program. Ben was well aware that this was a sensitive point with the faculty 
— some of whom had been heard to say that the relationship of the Music 
department to the Bible department was a case of the “tail wagging the 
dog,”*? 

In his report, Ben goes on to lament the poor condition of the few old 
pianos in the school, and to say that it would be good to have a record player 
and a collection of music recordings in the library for use in teaching music 
history and music appreciation. 

Ben concludes with the joyous observation that the recently published 
Mennonite Brethren Gesangbuch has been well received by students. He is 
confident that this acceptance of the German Gesangbuch on the part of 
the youth ensures that congregations will continue to sing in German for 
many years to come. Ben finds the students’ appreciation of German song 
especially encouraging, since in coming years he hopes to introduce more 
of the sacred cantatas and oratorios of Bach, Schiitz and other German 
composers, repertoire that he had encountered for the first time in Detmold. 
Ben did introduce Schiitz’ Werhnachtshistorie, but never performed Bach 
canatatas or oratorios with his choirs. This was left to his successors at 
MBBC — Victor Martens, Howard Dyck and William Baerg, 


29 “Das Musikdepartment,” Ibid., 429-430.[Emphasis mine, PL] 
30 Interview with John and Mary (Unger) Regehr, 28 August 2007. 
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Music Department Report, 1954 

The report he offered the following year was markedly different in 
tone, and one wonders why no copy of this critical, yet important six-page 
document was kept in the Minutes of the College Board. All that we find 
there is a poor, two-page German summary, probably prepared by H.H. 
Janzen.” Fortunately, Esther preserved Ben’s original carbon copy in her 
files.” 

In the opening paragraph of his report, Ben admits that he had gone 
through a period “of deep heart-searching of myself in relationship to the 
work of the music department,” leading him to “a growing assurance that 
my task is finished. This assurance rests in the confidence that the Lord is 
leading; and undoubtedly He will use me in some other phase of related 
endeavour.” He thus makes it clear from the start that he intends to resign, 
due in part “to considerations of health” and in part to “accumulations of 
problems which no amount of illusions can dispel.” 

Ben’s health concerns were well known to the faculty and Board, but it 
is doubtful that he had ever expressed himself so clearly and bluntly to “the 
problems created by the rapid growth of the College music department.” To 
understand these problems, he writes, “it should be stated that our present 
music department was not the original intention or expression of our M.B. 
Conference.” The original intention of the Gesangkursus had been much 
more limited in scope. 

Nowinits ninth year, the music department had grown steadily in numbers, 
as wellas in the quality of its students, and was, Ben said, “considered superior 
to anything that is offered anywhere in Western Canada...Private music 
teachers in Winnipeg would prefer to send students to our music department 
rather than to the University of Manitoba.” At the time there was no School 
of Music, nor even a real music department, at the University of Manitoba; in 
fact, there were no university schools of music anywhere in western Canada 
in the early 1950s. Music training was still largely in the hands of private 
teachers, or private music conservatories such as the Konrad Conservatory 
or the Shinn Conservatory in Winnipeg, and students took examinations 
administered by the Royal Conservatory in Toronto or the Western Board 


31 Minutes, Board of Higher Education, CMBS, Vol. 57, Book 2 (1951-1958), 478-479. 
32 Ben Horch, “Report: Department of Music,” Binder BH-06, 189-194. 
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of Music, in order to determine their standard of achievement.*? MBBC 
students scored consistently high on these exams, as well as at the Manitoba 
Musical Competition Festival; in 1953, for example, Victor Martens won 
the Tudor Bowl Trophy (awarded to the top singer in the Grade B vocal 
classes) and Wanda Dick won the Aikins Memorial Trophy (awarded to the 
top finalist in the advanced instrumental classes). 

Given a superior music staff and a high standard of instruction at 
MBBC, more and more enquiries were coming from non-Mennonite 
students, and the potential increase in music students threatened to overrun 
the theology department. Even within the college, there had been a number 
of cases during the year of students who had requested to change from 
the theology department into the music department; these changes had not 
been permitted that year, since “it is a known fact that no students may 
change courses in the course of the year.” Yet, students who had changed in 
previous years “complained about a sense of ostracization [sic] almost akin 
to being cast adrift from the [theology] department.” Because of this “trend 
to music study,” Ben concludes that “the question of an entirely separate 
music department apart from the College cannot be dismissed.” 

Ben recognizes clearly, that “in every school there must be some unifying 
force that binds a student body together into a oneness, which expresses 
itself without effort as a “school spirit’. ..in most schools this is accomplished 
through the medium of sports. In our College it is music!’ Ben feels 
guilty about this and writes, “This shouldn’t be, to my way of thinking, 
because in a very subtle way the sympathies of the students as a whole 
incline with increasing favour toward the music department so that some 


” 


choose to transfer to the music course...” Ben goes on to outline “purely 
sociological reasons” for a student transferring to the music course: “Every 
representation of our College life to the public at large is in the main one of 
musical activity... The Oratorio Choir creates tremendous musical publicity 
for our school; the trios, quartets and various ensembles represent the whole 
school musically in all practical work; the A Cappella Choir represents the 
College musically to our whole conference...The mental attitude of all this 


with most students is silently self-congratulatory...[and] one becomes aware 


33 See Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), “Konrad, John,” 505; “Royal 
Conservatory”, 827-28; “Shinn Conservatory,’ 866; and “Western Board of Music,” 993. 
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of...a present eagerness to repeat and even outstrip the accomplishments of 
past years.” 

In the theology department, on the other hand, public presentations 
were usually led by faculty members and guest preachers, but “in all this, our 
student body as a whole finds no active participation. As in the classroom... 
the [theology] student is constantly relegated to the role of passive listener. 
In the College today, among our students, active participation and music are 
synonymous.” Thus, students seeking for more active participation and for 
a greater challenge were drawn to participation in the context of the music 
department as singers or instrumentalists. 

Secondly, Ben continues, the social aspects of “group singing in trios, 
quartets; the happy informality of choir rehearsals; the humour and intimacy 
of student recitals; and added to this an almost unlimited accessability to 
the friendship and time of nearly all the music teachers” contribute to the 
desirability of the music course. “Private music teachers meet with music 
students individually week after week, as individuals. The lesson is not 
only a professional relationship, but a markedly social one...In the music 
office, accessability is kept constant throughout the day.’ One wonders how 
members of the theology faculty responded to this implicit critique of their 
relationship to students. 

Ben recognizes that he had taken the music department to the limits 
of what the Bible College could reasonably encompass; yet students were 
clamouring for more, and this “more” did not fit into the parameters of 
the existing Bible College program, with its emphasis on the training of 
pastors, church workers, missionaries, etc. And so, paradoxically, Ben advises 
the College President to impose “a very definite program of controls and 
limits.” Having said this, Ben goes on to say: “It is hardly conceivable for my 
own person to be associated with a work into which I cannot put my whole 
heart and soul.” 

As a result, he announced his resignation as head of the music deparment 
and requested that he only conduct the Oratorio Choir “on an interim basis” 
for one year. “For the rest I feel it strongly necessary (at least for a year 
of two) to withdraw into private music teaching, I would very much like 
to create an individual music school, but for the present such a scheme is 
financially impossible. Neither do I feel that I have sufficient strength and 
musical initiative at the present time.” 
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In a subsequent meeting the following day, it was decided to accept 
Ben’s resignation and to appoint President H.H. Janzen as head of the 
music department. In order to limit the music course, as Ben had advised, 
it was decided to cancel all of Dr. Niermeier’s upper level theory courses 
and terminate his position. Fortunately, cooler heads prevailed and this 
decision was not put into effect; the music course continued on as it 
had been, with senior students and recent music grads hired to teach the 
various lower-level courses, and Dr. Niermeier continuing to teach his 
regular course load. 

On 25 February 1954, the day after Ben presented this report, Esther 
wrote in her diary: “Ben couldn’t take the pressure at the College any longer 
and he collapsed with a nervous breakdown. He went back to teach after 
several weeks.” 


Freelance Teacher and Conductor, 1954 — 55 

During the following school year, Ben essentially worked as a free-lance 
conductor and teacher. His only connection with MBBC was his work 
with the Oratorio Choir on Monday nights. For the Christmas concert, he 
performed Heinrich Schiitz’ Wethbnachtshistore. On 4 and 5 May 1955 Ben 
conducted his seventh and final performance of Messiah with the MBBC 
Oratorio Choir and the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra at Grace United 
Church. 

Ben’s former student Henry Voth (a 3" year student at MBBC) was hired 
to conduct the A Cappella Choir and teach conducting courses for the 1954 
55 school year. Other 3" year students hired to teach that year were Victor 
Martens (voice), Wanda Dick (piano), Peter Klassen (theory and history), 
and Bertha Pauls (piano). Gladys Whitehead continued to teach the senior 
voice students, and Dr. Niermeier continued his advanced theory classes. 


Morden Collegiate and Community Choir 

In September 1954 Ben also accepted a position in the Morden 
Collegiate as band and chorus conductor. He may have accepted such a 
position so that he would be able to visit his parents, both of whom were 
living in the Mennonite Home for the Aged in Morden, more regularly. 


34 Minutes of the Board of Higher Education, CMBS, Vol. 57, Book 2 (1951-1958), 496. 
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Ben had conducted orchestras for many years, but never a concert band. 
Students from Grade III and up were invited to apply for membership in 
the new band — 24 students applied. 

At the end of the year, the Morden Collegiate Yearbook reports: 


Mr. Horch is one of the hardest workers in our school. 
However he makes hard work easy and enjoyable for us. He can be 
very strict, but his special gift for good humour and witty remarks 
often get the better of him. In class he is our teacher, but after 
school our friend. He has time and a kind word for everyone. In 
a few short months he has stimulated an interest for music in the 
students, who heartily welcome him each week. 

He gives lessons to nearly twenty-five band members and 
often misses dinner to help someone who is behind in his lessons. 
Always cheerful, he inspires us once every week to practice again 
for another week. His faith in us is inspiring, One of his favourite 
remarks is, “Yes little ones, you play beautifully, out of tune.” 
...During [choir] practice, following an abrupt stop, you will hear, 
“No, no, no, you don’t sing on the white notes, you don’t sing on 
the black notes, you people sing in the cracks”’...Seriously speaking, 
we should realize that his love and appreciation for music directs 
us into new paths that lead into a music world unknown to us 
before. 


That same September, Ben was invited to form a Morden Community 
Choir, with plans of preparing Handel’s Messiah. In fact, the first work 
performed was John Farmer’s Christ and His Soldiers (15-16 January 1955). 
On 5 June the Morden Community Choir performed Messiah, with soloists 
Elizabeth Labun, Viola Horch, John Pauls, and David Falk, accompanied by 
membets of the MSO.” 


Music Workshops 

Since his summers of Kwrse work in the 1940s Ben had refrained from 
such workshop activity until the first week in July, 1953, when he consented 
to lead a workshop in the Mennonite Brethren Church of Harvey, North 
Dakota. The following year Ben was invited by his brother-in-law Clarence 


35 “Music and Mr. Horch,” Morden Collegiate Yearbook, 1954-55; Binder BH-03, 1. 
36 Program in Binder BH-03, 10. 
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Hiebert to give a workshop in Enid, Oklahoma from 29-31 December 
1954.°7 

In April, 1954, Ben was invited by K.H. Neufeld to participate in the 
annual three-day course for choir conductors sponsored by the Manitoba 
Mennonite Youth Organization (MMYO) of the General Conference 
Church, at the Elim Bible Institute in Altona. This was the first time since 
1937 that Ben had worked together with Neufeld, and the first time since 
1937 that Ben had worked in a General Conference (GC) setting. Because of 
time conflicts with the Oratorio Choir’s Messiah performances on 21 and 22 
April, Ben was only able to be present at the workshop on Saturday, 24 April; 
he lectured on diction in choral singing.** 

Ben was invited back to Altona for another MMYO sponsored 
conductors’ course the following April. At the closing Sangerfest on Sunday 
evening, 17 April 1955, Ben spoke on various aspects of music in the church 
and criticized the trend to lighter music in Mennonite churches. The report 
in the Canadian Mennonite quotes Ben as saying: 


The musical trend in the churches has been to sing what the people 
like rather than what they should hear...We have no right to impose 
out likes and dislikes on church music. Unless the music measures 
up to the standards set by Paul in writing to the Ephesians, it doesn’t 
belong in the church. Songs must be measured by the message they 
convey. A non spiritual song will move a man from the waist down, a spiritual 
song from the waist up... The lighter gospel songs and choruses are 
worldly in sentiment and phraseology. The poetry in some of them 
is no better than the limerick in soup advertisements...We don’t 
need sloganized religion and swing music to produce revival...For 
us, a return to the church chorale is paramount.” 


Ben never elaborated on what he meant by “lighter gospel songs and 
choruses,” but his former student, John C. Klassen, remembers hearing 


comments from Ben and Esther about “worldly trends” in gospel music 


37 Clarence Hiebert to Ben Horch, Binder BH-02, 256-57. 

38 “Conductors’ Course Ends With Mass Choir Festival,” Canadian Mennonite, 30 April 
1954, 1. 

39 “Too Much Dance Rhythm in Church Music,” Canadian Mennonite, 22. Apr 1955, 1. 
[Emphasis mine, PL] 
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during classes at MBBC, referring especially to a light gospel song called “Do 
Lord,” which was popular in M.B. churches in the 1950s.” 

One week after the Altona workshop in 1955, Ben flew to Ontario at 
the invitation of his former student Peter J. Dick, to lead another workshop 
at Eden Christian College in St. Catherines. Peter Penner, who attended the 
workshop, writes: “We learned much from Ben Horch on his April 1955 
visit to the St. Catherines/Niagara area...He told us he felt like a free man 
now that he was ‘completely severed from the College’ He was ‘at rest 
with himself’... he felt free to speak his convictions about bringing good 
music into the church again. He had open doors everywhere and had many 
conductors on his side. He lamented the fact that J.A. Toews could not avoid 


‘making mountains out of musical molehills’”” “ 


MSO Society — Mennonite School of Music 

In his 1954 Music Department Report, Ben had written about his 
desire “to create an individual music school.” At the time such a school was 
financially impossible, but in the meantime he must have discussed the idea 
with A.A. Kroeker and other members of the MSO Society. They in turn 
appointed a special sub-committee to make investigations into the possibility 
of founding such a school of music. 

On Priday, 21 January 1955, this sub-committee reported its findings to a 
special meeting of the Board of Directors of the MSO Society. The minutes 
of this meeting have not been preserved, but the outcome of the meeting was 
a “Referendum of the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra” to be submitted to 
HLH. Janzen, President of MBBC in early February 1955. This referendum 
outlined four possible forms such a music school might take: a) a separate 
Mennonite School of Music, b) a Mennonite School of Music affiliated to 
MBBC, c) a Mennonite School of Music with an integrated curriculum with 
MBBC, or d) a Post-Graduate School of Music with a Junior Division.” 
Each of the above-mentioned types would operate on an autonomous basis, 


40 John C. Klassen, email of 20 Aug 2007. 

41 Peter Penner, “The Ben and Esther (Hiebert) Horch Story,” 4. 

42 Copy in A.A. Kroeker Fonds, CMBS, Vol. 1007, file 68; see also, Abe Dueck, “The 
Mennonite Symphony Orchestra and a Mennonite School of Music,’ Mennonite Historian, 
September 1999, 1, 9. 
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supported by the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra Society, with no direct 
support from the M.B. Conference. 

H.H. Janzen brought the referendum to members of the College faculty 
for careful study and consideration. He reports their response in a letter of 
16 February 1955: “We cannot see how the Bible College could enter into 
any form of a union or affiliation with this new School of Music.” A major 
point of contention raised by the faculty was that “the Music School would 
admit students who are not Christians as we understand this term.” Another 
factor was that “all types of music would be practiced and also presented to 
the public. We know from the past that the people are very critical as to the 
type of music the College presents to the public.” Janzen also states that the 
College has every intention of continuing its music department as it stands. 
These decisions of the faculty were confirmed by the College Board at its 
meeting on 14 February. They did add, however, that plan d) could possibly 
be a workable plan, allowing for college students to continue advanced music 
studies after graduating from MBBC. Janzen adds that, should the school 
become a reality he hopes that the two schools will “find a way to develop a 
cordial relationship that would prove beneficial to both schools and also to 
our constituency.” 

The MSO Society Board met on 14 May 1955 to discuss Janzen’s reply 
to the referendum. His negative response did not seem to bother Board 
members; instead, the Minutes record: “The general feeling of the meeting 
was that it could be taken as a green light for the society.’** That is, they were 
now able to proceed on their own, without having to negotiate what would 
be a complicated partnership with the College. A.A. Kroeker went on to 
discuss several potential locations for the music school, and mentioned the 
lot just south of the Commercial Bank building on the corner of Kelvin 
Street and Hespeler as one possibility. This would place the proposed school 
within three blocks of MBBC. 

The entire music school project was clearly a Mennonite Brethren 
initiative, since all of the Society’s Directors and almost all of its members 
were of M.B. background. There was no mention in any of the Minutes 


43 Copy in A.A. Kroeker Fonds, CMBS, Vol. 1007, file 68. 
44 Minutes of a Meeting of the Board of Directors of the MSO Society, 14 May 1955; 
copy in A.A. Kroeker Fonds, Ibid. 
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of correspondence about affiliation or cooperation with John Konrad’s 
Conservatory of Music. 

The school was designed completely around Ben Horch as its director and 
main teacher. A.A. Kroeker drew up a tentative job-description, providing 
Ben with a full-time salary of $3000 for conducting the orchestra and choirs, 
teaching classes, and instructing individual students in harmony/theory — in 
addition to two days of teaching per week in Morden. 

A sheet outlining “the need and growth of the idea” for a Mennonite 
Music School included the following point: “Mennonite institutions which 
include music in their curriculum are no longer meeting the needs of 
out more advanced young musicians, who are forced to consider musical 
institutions completely removed from our Mennonite brotherhood and 
influence.” The same point had been put forward in 1939 by Rev. Johann A. 
‘Toews when he proposed the founding of “a higher Bible School,” namely, 
the desire to keep M.B. young people within the sphere of influence of the 
M.B. Chutch. 

Asecond meeting of the MSO Society was held on 27 May 1955 to further 
discuss and reach decisions regarding a school of music. Kroeker reported 
that he had spoken with Ben, who had agreed “that he would be willing to 
devote his full time to the interests of the society, for a salary of $3,000 per 
annum...to setve as the society saw fit in conducting choirs and orchestras, 
in class teaching and in teaching up to 20 private lessons per week, and that, 
if necessary, he would also continue to serve in Morden. All revenues from 
these services would go to the society, who in turn would guarantee him 
the annual salary.” In addition to conducting the orchestra and the existing 
Liebhaberchor, “it was suggested that a Male Choir be founded.” Furthermore, 
Ben “should be asked to teach some private lessons and also evening classes, 
if it could be arranged that these would not in any way conflict with the M.B. 
Bible College.”” 

Everything seemed to be proceeding well until 13 June, when Ben wrote 
to A.A. Kroeker and members of the Board notifying them that he had 
accepted a one-year teaching position at the Immanuel Academy, a private 
Mennonite high school, in Reedley, California. Ben had been considering this 


45 Minutes of a Meeting of the Board of Directors of the MSO Society, 27 May 1955; 
copy in A.A. Kroeker Fonds, Ibid. 
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offer from Reedley since early May, but there is nothing to indicate that he 
had mentioned this possibility to Kroeker or other members of the Society. 
In his letter to Kroeker, Ben wrote: 


I feel my future still to be somewhere in Canada. My sideline 
digression of my work in California will I hope not go beyond a 
year ot two. In the meantime, I sincerely believe that I should leave 
for a while so that I can receive a new orientation with regard to the 
further development of music in Canada. Perhaps at the end of a 
certain passage of time the vague needs and goals will come into 
sharper focus than they seem to be at present. In the meantime, I 
feel that it is of the Lord that I serve for a while in my old capacity 
[as high school teacher] in a new place.” 


46 Ben Horch to A.A. Kroeker, 13 Jun 1955, A.A. Kroeker Fonds, Ibid. 
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On 5 May 1955, Ben conducted his final performance of Handel’s Messiah 
with the MBBC Oratorio Choir and Mennonite Symphony Orchestra. The 
next day, he received a phone call from Arthur Wiebe in Reedley, California, 
inviting Ben to accept a position as music instructor, choir director and band 
leader at the Immanuel Academy in Reedley.! 

The Immanuel Academy was a private Christian high school affiliated 
with the Reedley Mennonite Brethren Church. The Academy began in 1912 
as a Bible School and was gradually transformed into a four-year high school 
program by 1944, when the name Immanuel Academy was adopted.” Arthur 
J. Wiebe joined the faculty in 1945 and served as principal of the school from 
1950 to 1957. In the spring of 1955, the school’s music instructor, Paul 
Ratzlaff, announced his resignation, effective the end of the school year. 
Ratzlaff had been in his position at Immanuel only four or five years, but 
had worked hard to develop a new band program along with the regular 
choir program. At short notice, Arthur Wiebe, the school’s principal, now 
needed to find someone who could maintain and build on the good work 
that Ratzlaff had begun.’ 

How did Arthur Wiebe become aware that Ben Horch was available 
for the position? John E. Toews recalled clearly that his father, J.B. Toews 
(the former president of MBBC and also former Pastor of the Reedley 
M.B. Church), spoke to Arthur Wiebe and suggested that Ben might be 
available and would be a good replacement for Paul Ratzlaff. At the time, 
J.B. Toews was serving as general secretary of the Mennonite Brethren 
Board of Missions and Services in Hillsboro, Kansas, but was well aware 


1 Esther Horch Diary. 
2 John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 257-258. 
3 Arthur Wiebe, Interview, 23 January 2006. 
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of Ben’s unhappiness at the College and knew about his resignation. 
Toews also maintained close contact with Reedley.’ 

Ben’s brother-in-law Marwood Dyck, who was married to Esthet’s 
sister Naomi, also recalled suggesting to Arthur Wiebe that Ben might 
be interested in a position at Immanuel, since he had taught high school 
music in Winkler and Morden for many years. Marwood and Naomi 
lived in Reedley, where he taught Grade School. Both knew that Ben was 
unhappy in his work in Winnipeg, and that he had resigned as head of the 
music department at MBBC.° 

Whatever the case, Arthur Wiebe decided that time was too short to 
resort to letter writing, so he telephoned Ben and asked if he would be 
interested in the position. Ben did not give Wiebe an immediate reply, 
rather spoke with Esther and thought about the offer for several weeks. 
Twelve years earlier, when A.A. Kroeker had approached Ben about a 
teaching position in Winkler, Ben had admitted that, “It takes me twice as 
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long as the average fellow to think a thing through.’””® Just as then, Ben was 
now torn between two exciting and challenging possibilities. As we know, 
Ben, A.A. Kroeker and members of the MSO Society were in the midst 
of finalizing plans for a Mennonite school of music, to be started that 
fall. And yet, in his previous letters of resignation from MBBC, Ben had 
always made it clear that he would like to return to California to continue 
his music studies. 

When Ben did not respond, Arthur Wiebe telephoned him again on 
10 June to get a definite answer; after a lengthy conversation, Ben finally 
accepted the position. Whether he discussed the matter with A.A. Kroeker 
is not known; but, as indicated earlier, Ben announced his decision to 
Kroeker and members of the MSO Society in a letter dated 13 June 
1955. 

Although Ben was hired with no formal interview, Arthur Wiebe and 
other members of the Immanuel School Board knew of Ben’s reputation 
as choral director and workshop leader. They were only too glad to have a 
person of his stature and experience teach at their school. 


4 John E. Toews, Interview, 24 January 2006. Toews is the former president of Conrad 
Grebel College in Waterloo, Ontario. 

5 Marwood Dyck, Interview, 23 January 2006. 

6 Letter to A.A. Kroeker, 25 May 1943; CMBS, Vol. 1006, File 31. 
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The next step for Wiebe was to arrange a work visa for Ben; Wiebe 
recalled that it took most of the summer to get this bureaucratic work 
done. By the end of August, with the first day of school in September 
fast approaching, the U.S. Immigration Department had still not approved 
Ben’s visa. Wiebe was forced to drive to San Francisco to oversee matters 
personally. 


Summer Wedding 

Meanwhile, Ben and Esther celebrated the wedding of their daughter 
Viola to David Falk on 20 August 1955. Viola and David had known each 
other since they were children in Esther’s kindergarten at the North End 
M.B. Church. David was a former student of MBBC, and an excellent 
singer and conductor. In 1957 he became the first in a long succession of 
Mennonite singers to win the coveted Rose Bowl Trophy, awarded for the 
most outstanding vocal performance at the Manitoba Musical Competition 
Festival. David had trained as a lawyer and was working in a prominent 
Winnipeg law firm. After their marriage, he and Viola moved into a small 


house on Cheriton Avenue in North Kildonan, right next to the house where 


(Source: Viola Horch Photo Collection) 


Viola Horch and David Falk, Wedding Photo — 20 August 1955 
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my parents and I lived. In 1958, David succeeded Corny Balzer as conductor 
of the North Kildonan M.B. church choir, when Balzer left for music studies 
in Detmold, Germany. 

Of Viola, David wrote: 


She had a natural inclination for music-making and began 
with music lessons early, first with piano and later with violin. 
Viola showed aptitude with both instruments. However, these 
instruments did not excite her and she found it difficult to meet 
the expectations of her father for an intense level of concentration 
in her practicing, This caused a degree of tension in the father/ 
daughter relationship. But, when she began voice studies, around 
age 15, she showed prodigious aptitude for singing; her voice 
blossomed and her musical skills developed. 

Ben felt his daughter had a beautiful voice and was a fine 
musician. He encouraged her to study in Germany and actively 
supported her career. As her musicianship as a concert artist grew, 
the bond between father/daughter deepened. Their innate musical 
expressiveness was largely unspoken, but never the less a deeply 
felt connection. In the end, they had much in common, pursuing 
musical vocation in spite of many challenges.’ 


Appreciation Banquet 

On Tuesday evening, 6 September, Ben and Esther were honoured 
by the MSO Society for the wonderful work they had done in raising the 
standard of music among Mennonites in Canada with a banquet held in the 
Albany room of the Assiniboine Hotel in Winnipeg.* Close to 200 people 
were on hand to honour Ben and Esther. Mr. A.A. Kroeker, president of the 
Mennonite Symphony Orchestra Society and a long-time friend, was master 
of ceremonies for the occasion. 

Many friends and colleagues paid tribute to Ben and thanked him for 
the work he had done. These included George Wiebe, who thanked Ben for 
his work with the Liebhaberchor. Although it had been in existence less than a 
yeat, it had already made its mark as an excellent choir. Corny Balzer, choir 
director at the North Kildonan M.B. church, spoke as a former student, 


7 David Falk, email to the author, 12 Sep 2007. 
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close friend and colleague. He had agreed to conduct the Liebhaberchor until 
Ben’s return. 

Letters of appreciation were received from M.B, music committees 
in Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia and read at the banquet. 
Writing on behalf of choir conductors in B.C., C.D. Toews said: “Your 
frequent visits to this province, Brother Horch, have kept up the spirit of 
our singers & conductors, encouraging them in their services for God & 
the churches.” 

Members of the Liebhaberchor sang several folk songs, directed by Ben’s 
former student, tenor Peter Koslowsky. For the popular “Lauf, Jager lauf?’ Ben 
was asked to come to the piano himself in order to provide his characteristic 
lively accompaniment. At the close of the program, many singers came to 
Ben and assured him that they would gladly participate again in the choir, if 
and when he returned to Winnipeg." 

Members of the string section of the MSO played several selections, 
and Wally Dirks, speaking on behalf of the orchestra, noted that since its 
inception 10 years earlier, the orchestra had played 75 concerts to a total 
audience estimated at 40,000 persons. Jake P. Redekopp summarized Ben’s 
work in the Winkler Schools, and A. A. Kroeker recounted how Ben and 
Esther had originally come to work in Canada in 1943 after three years of 
negotiations. The musical highlight of the evening was the playing of cellist 
Reynold Siemens. 

Larry Kehler, associate editor of the Canadian Mennonite wrote: “Mr. 
Horch, commenting on his crusade for better church music, said that some 
old traditions have been and will continue to be upset. These traditions can 
only be upset if there is something of higher value to replace it. Good music, 
he said, should be gauged by the standards set forth in God’s Word." 

On Sunday morning, 11 September, the Elmwood M.B. Church bid 
farewell to Ben and Esther during the morning service. Their old friend 
Jacob Wedel, speaking on behalf of the church music committee, expressed 
gratitude for Ben’s work with the choir (known formerly as the North End 
M.B. Church Choir) and his work on the M.B. Gesangbuch. In appreciation, 


9 Binder BH-03, 13. 
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Wedel presented Ben with a leather-bound copy of the Gesangbuch. Mrs. 
Neufeld, speaking on behalf of the church’s Ladies Auxiliary, of which 
Esther was a member, presented Esther with a small gift. The MBBC faculty, 
staff, and Board honoured Ben and Esther with a farewell at the college on 
Monday evening, 7 


Back in California 

Ben’s application for an entry visa to the United States was finally approved 
a few days later. On Friday, 16 September 1955, just over 12 years since they 
had left Los Angeles, Ben and Esther were on the road again, making the 
long drive back to California. They had sent most of their belongings ahead 
by train, while waiting for their visa clearance to be approved." 

When Ben and Esther left for California in September 1955, it was with 
the intention of staying away one or at the most two years. Little did they 
know that the trip would result in a complete career change for Ben — a new 
venture into radio that would employ him for the next 18 years. 

On Saturday, 24 September they moved into a tiny 3-room apartment on 
top of a garage on J Street in Reedley. Two days later, Ben began his job as 
music teacher at the Immanuel Academy, directing both the choir and band 
programs. 

Ben had little time to prepare for his new position, but his outgoing, 
vibrant personality made a positive impression on students and faculty. 
From the start, he encountered no problems in his work with the choir. The 
students loved him and recalled rehearsing excerpts from H.M.S. Pinafore, 
choruses from Handel’s Messiah, as well as hymns and short anthems. 

Ben himself outlined the music program for the 1955-56 school year 
in the school’s paper, Te Gkaner. The A Cappella Chorus was to work on 
sacred music by Tallis, Byrd, Schiitz, Bach, Tchaikovsky, Gretchaninoff 
and Pletcher, as well as traditional Mennonite Brethren hymn tunes of the 
past. By this, Ben referred of course to his beloved ‘Kernfeder, although 
students do not recall him using this term. It would have been meaningless 
in Fresno in any case, since M.B. congregations in California had made the 


language transition to English many years earlier. Secular repertoire for the 
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choir was to include lute songs and madrigals from the Elizabethan period, 
American, English, German and French folk songs, and Spirituals.'* Ben 
was also hoping to combine the choir and instruments in: “H.M.S. Pinafore 
(Gilbert & Sullivan) or Christ and His Soldiers (Farmer) or the Coffee Cantata 
(Bach).” Former students I spoke with remembered working only on the 
Gilbert & Sullivan operetta that year.'° 

Esther wrote a short note to A.A. Kroeker on 4 October, saying: “Ben 
finds his work very different but interesting and it is much too soon to say 
whether he will enjoy it. I don’t really do anything worthwhile but seem to 
rather enjoy my leisure...”!° 

Just one month after beginning rehearsals, Ben conducted his first 
program with the Academy Choir before an audience of 2000 at the Reedley 
M.B. Church on 23 October 1955. In her diary entry for this day, Esther 
recorded that the program was a great success and brought in an offering of 
$14,000. On 8 November 1955 Ben conducted his first joint choir and band 
concert in Reedley. 


California M.B. Conductors 

In addition to his teaching at the Academy, Ben was also invited to 
attend a meeting of California Mennonite Brethren conductors in the 
Fresno M.B. Church on 16 October 1955. The purpose of the meeting 
was to plan for the annual Sdugerfest of the Mennonite Brethren and 
Krimer Mennonite Brethren Churches of California. These song festivals 
had been held annually since at least 1945 and the next one was scheduled 
for May 1956. In addition to Ben, other committee members included 
his former student, Dietrich Friesen, who had accepted a call as choral 
director at Pacific Bible Institute in 1952; and Theodore “Spud” Heinrichs, 
his future station manager at KWSO in Wasco." 

Ben, Dietrich Friesen, “Spud” Heinrichs, and Albert J. Ewert, were 
elected to form an executive committee. They met on 23 October to 


14 Binder, BH-03, 23. 

15 Interview with Larry Warkentin, January 2005, and telephone conversations with 
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discuss the selection of songs for the upcoming Song Festival. Ben was 
immediately recognized as an authority in this group, and was asked to 
lead the singing and offer comments. Item IV of the Minutes records 
that, “Bro. Ben Horch made the suggestion of looking into the possibility 
of having some composer write a cantata in which a number of our old 
familiar tunes would be used.” This is the first time that we read of Ben 
suggesting the idea of commissioning a larger scale musical work based 
on familiar hymn tunes (which to him would have meant Kernlieder).'* 

It was also suggested that Ben lead a massed Male Chorus in two 
numbers at the close of the morning session of the Song Festival, and 
lead the music directors in the singing of a German number. By the time 
the Festival was held in the spring of 1956, Ben was no longer in Reedley, 
but working at radio station KWSO in Wasco, California. 

The circumstances that led to this career change in Ben’s life are not 
totally clear. Students and faculty of Immanuel were highly appreciative of 
Ben; the caption in the school yearbook read “Liked by many, appreciated 
by all”’ On the surface, things seemed to be going well, but on the inside 
Ben seems to have been dissatisfied. Less than two months after he started 
teaching, Esther noted in her diary for 21 November: “Ben fed up with the 
attitude to music at the Reedley Academy and resigned as soon as they can 
find a replacement.” 

Two days before this diary entry was made, Ed Peters, on whose potato 
farm Esther had worked for so many summerts in the 1940s, had contacted 
Ben and asked whether he would be interested in the job of classical music 
director at radio station KWSO in Wasco, California. What had brought on 
this invitation? 

John E. Toews recalls that his father, J.B. Toews, was aware of Ben’s situation 
at Immanuel and recognized that Ben’s cultural level and expectations might 
be too much for high school students. Ben had conducted high school choirs, 
orchestras and bands in Winkler and Morden for many years, but somehow 
the cultural background of his California students was different. J.B. Toews 
was also well acquainted with Ed Peters from their work on the Mennonite 
Brethren Board of Higher Education, and suggested to Peters that Ben 
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might be a suitable radio announcer, since he was very knowledgeable about 
classical music. " 

Principal Arthur Wiebe was shocked when Ben announced his resignation; 
but in retrospect, he says he could see that Ben was having difficulty working 
with the high school students at their level of maturity, or “lack of it” 
Wiebe did convince Ben to stay on until they could find a replacement. 


Ben’s Replacement 

Meanwhile, Ben was fortunate in finding a replacement in the person 
of Jacob Hamm, a fine tenor soloist and conductor, who had been 
a student at MBBC for two years from 1948-1950. After his studies in 
Winnipeg, Hamm earned his teaching certification at the Normal School 
in London, Ontario and taught for one year. He went on to complete 
an undergraduate degree in music at John Brown University in Arkansas, 
and later a Master’s Degree in Vocal Performance and Pedagogy at the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, NY. After graduation, Hamm and 
his wife, the former Mildred Loewen of Altona, moved to Kitchener in 
the fall of 1955, where he opened a music studio in his home.” 

His teaching situation was not going well, and Jacob wrote to Ben 
Horch in California in late January 1956, asking whether he might know of 
any openings in that area. Three days later, Ben called and asked whether 
Jacob would consider teaching music at Immanuel Academy. He gladly 
accepted this position and remained at the school for seven years.” 

One of Ben’s final tasks at Immanuel was the writing of his first (and 
last) “Report from Immanuel Music Department,’ in which he promoted 
the upcoming Band Concert scheduled for 6 February: 


This is the first time we have ever attempted to write a so-called 
“plug” or “blurb” in the interest of promoting a concert of any 
kind, and for this reason perhaps, we may be excused if it doesn’t 
have all the polish and glitter of the experienced huckster... 
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We would like to interest everyone to be in attendance for this 
occasion without having to resort to all the usual superlatives and 
chicanery so well known to publicity mongers. 

The term “special music” is an overworked term concocted 
to lure the unwary away from a comfortable evening at home and 
from the side of the family TV set or even perhaps from a tussle 
with the Mrs. over a game of scrabble. For this reason, this term 
could easily be relegated into the limbo of many other useless and 
inept terminologies coined to deceive and misrepresent. 

Shall we say rather that the program to be presented by the 
band will consist of “good music;’ and in the sense that the jaded 
musical ear is always looking for the “special” or sensational, there 
is nothing extraordinary about our programme. It will be played 
adequately, with real enthusiasm, and for such a large group of 
young instrumentalists with a fair amount of musical incite. [sic] 

At this stage, the sound of the band — tonal texture, blend, 
pitch, technique are all still in the growing stage. Good progress 
has been made and the future is “versprechend” [promising] if we 
may be pardoned the use of a colloquialism taken out of its natural 
habitat. Aside from any musical considerations, the work of the 
band in their music-making is the work of our young people, and 
for this reason alone they should merit our interest by turning out 
in great numbers. ** 


The band concert on Monday, 6 February 1956, was to be Ben’s last 
appearance as music director in Reedley. The program consisted of what 
Ben called “good music,” primarily of classical selections — by Gounod, 
Handel, Schubert, McDowell, Bach, Haydn, Bartok, Grieg, Shostakovich, 
and Leroy Anderson’s popular “Bugler’s Holiday” — rather than the usual 
matches or jazz/pop arrangements.” 

Reflecting on their brief but seminal encounter with Ben, former 
students Larry Warkentin and Carl Gerbrandt agreed that although Ben’s 
time at Immanuel had been short, it had made a tremendous impact on their 
lives. Pianist Larry Warkentin went on to a long and distinguished career as 
composer and music professor at Fresno Pacific University. Baritone Carl 
Gerbrandt went on to a highly successful performing and teaching career at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore, Southern Baptist Seminary 
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in Louisville, Kentucky and most recently as Professor of Opera and Voice 
at the University of Northern Colorado.” 

Carl Gerbrandt wrote: “Ben was indeed a strong influence on me — 
perhaps more subliminally than direct. He represented to me the first I had 
heard of the classical approach to choral music...Ben’s influence stimulated 
vocal training, and above all, curiosity in the mind of this 13-14 year old. 
I believe that the direction of my life’s work, music, was spawned by Ben. 
Additionally, he was kind, serious and committed. We all learned and matured 


226 


from his tutorship. 


MSO Society 

In the meantime, A.A. Kroeker wrote to Ben on 14 December 1955 
about the musical situation in Winnipeg: “And do you know the music of 
an inch of frosty snow under your shoes? It’s beautiful, it’s enchanting, Well 
God knew we had to have some good music, since you are gone. I’m sure 
you know all about our orchestra and our Liebhaberchor. The players tell me 
Albert [Horch] is good and the singers tell me Corny [Balzer] is good, but we 
just can’t get things going, We are still hoping that your stay will only be one 
year and not two as you sometimes indicated,” 

Kroeker and the other members of the Mennonite Orchestra Society 
had continued to work on the idea of starting a separate music school, and 
on maintaining the orchestra and the Liebhaberchor. In Ben’s absence, the 
MSO Society had sent out a questionnaire to members of the choir, asking 
whom they would choose as conductor — Corny Balzer, George Wiebe or 
Henry Voth? The results of the questionnaire showed a majority of votes 
for Balzer.** He went on to conduct the Liebhaberchor in a performance of 
Haydn’s Creation, accompanied by organist Filmer Hubble, on 13 March 
1956. The soloists were Rita Langeman and Holda Reimer (sopranos), Peter 
Koslowsky (tenor) and David Falk (baritone).” 
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Initially, Emmanuel Horch was asked to take over the orchestra in Ben’s 
abscence, but declined; eventually his brother Albert Horch agreed to take 
on the orchestra. Kroeker later wrote that the orchestra had about a dozen 


rehearsals but did not present a concert .*° 


Radio KWSO 

One week after Ben’s final band concert in Reedley, he and Esther moved 
into a 3-room duplex in Shafter, located in Kern County, about 100 miles 
south-west of Reedley. On 18 February 1956, Ben went on the air for the 
first time as an announcer at KWSO. He had no previous experience in radio 
(apart from singing on the air with his quartet in the 1930s), but was hired on 
the basis of his musical reputation in the M.B. Church. 

The station’s founder and owner was Edward Joel Peters (1905-1973), 
a wealthy Mennonite Brethren farmer born in Waldheim, Saskatchewan, 
where his father operated a hardware business. In 1918 the family moved to 
Shafter, California and purchased a small 40-acre farm, growing grapes. By 
the early 1950s the farm had grown to over 2,500 acres, producing 12,500 
tons of potatoes a year. In 1951, Ed Peters was featured in an article in Life 
magazine devoted to America’s new breed of millionaires.*! 

Like A.A. Kroeker in southern Manitoba, Ed Peters was an innovative 
and successful farmer, who made his fortune growing potatoes. But his 
real interest was in the work of the church, especially the Board of Higher 
Education of the M.B. Church, on which he served for many years. During 
his tenure, Tabor College in Kansas was accredited as a liberal arts college, 
Pacific Bible Institute in Fresno developed into a full-fledged liberal arts 
college known as Pacific College (now known as Fresno Pacific University), 
and the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary was established in Fresno.” 

KWSO Radio began broadcasting from Wasco, California as a “good 
music” station on 17 May 1950, with a power of 250 watts and a staff of 
seven full-time employees. When asked why he started the station, Peters 
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said: ““There’s a need for this kind of programming; it’s hard to turn on the 
radio and not hear something that offends your better self”’* 

Ed Peters’ interest in a radio station was not primarily commercial. KWSO, 
he said, served as a means “of helping people to rise above themselves. I feel 
that good music not only relaxes but soothes one’s being until it is possible 
to escape the problems of the day and to think clearly. If you will notice, 
KWSO is devoted almost exclusively to classical, semi- classical and religious 
music...Listeners derive encouragement from the effects of such music... 
they are spurred on toward greater achievement through its influence. I 
believe that a country like ours should encourage its people to rise above 
themselves. ..to do bigger things.”™ 

Theodore “Spud” Heinrichs, whom Ben had already met in Reedley, 
served as station manager. Heinrichs had worked as foreman of the EJ. 
Peters Potato Shed until 1949, when he became head of the Broadcasting 
Company and supervised the construction of the studio.» 

In its first eight years, the station ran up a $50,000 operating loss, and 
only began to make money later under its new manager Bob Bann, a onetime 
member of the Ozzie Nelson orchestra. The station broadcast three hours 
of paid religious programs daily, then switched to popular and light classical 
works (“but no rock and roll,” says Mr. Bann emphatically), before sending 
out a full afternoon of classical music.*° 

Ben recalled that KWSO was a daylight broadcasting station, and went off 
the ait when the sun went down. During the summer months, with daylight 
savings time in effect, sign-off was at 8:00 or 8:15 p.m.; but by the end of 
September, sign-off was at 6:00 p.m. On 2 March 1956, Ben handled the 
control board at KWSO by himself for the first time. However, he was not 
allowed to be alone in the station, since he was not an American, rather an 
“alien” Canadian citizen. Especially on weekends, with fewer staff around, 
Esther or another American would have to be present in the station.*” 


33 “Millionaire Farmer, Wasco California,” 4; undated article in E.J. Peters Fond, M189, 
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Initially, things seemed to go well. The April 1956 Program Guide 
announced: “There is a new voice bringing you good music from KWSO. 
It’s a voice with a delightful accent and it belongs to Ben Horch...long time 
resident of Winnipeg, Canada where he was director of the music department 
of the Mennonite Brethren College. He also conducted the Mennonite 
Symphony Orchestra and Choral Society of Winnipeg for 15 years and his 
musical background includes training in England and Germany. As if all this 
wasn’t enough to give him one of the most baffling accents we’ve heard, he 
was born in Russia. However, he wisely fled at the age of two years...”* 

Ben hosted a variety of daily classical music programs, including 
“Afternoon of Music” (1:00-3:55 p.m.); on the weekend he hosted 
“Symphonic Treasures” (Saturday, 1:00 p.m.), “Opera Library” (Saturday, 
2:00 p.m.) and “RSVP” (Sunday, 3:00-4:00 p.m.). 

Beginning in May 1956, as the days lengthened, Ben hosted a new evening 
program from 6:30-8:00 p.m. entitled “Portraits in Music.’ On 1 May he 
began presenting a very ambitious series of recordings by the Louisville 
Symphony Orchestra under Robert Whitney. These recordings featured new 
works commissioned by the Louisville Symphony from leading contemporary 
composers around the world. Over an eleven year period from 1948-49 to 
1960 over 120 works — by composers ranging from Aaron Copland, Roy 
Harris and Alan Hovhaness to Ernst Krenek, Bohuslav Martinu and Henry 
Cowell — were commissioned, premiered and recorded.” 

By May 1956, when Ben began his broadcasts, the new music series 
consisted of 38 recordings. In later years, Ben would present these recordings 
in series at CRAM and at the CBC. The Louisville Project became the model 
for Ben’s own ideal of commissioning Canadian composers to create works 
for Canada’s various ethnic minorities in the 1980s (see Chapter Fifteen). 

In addition to programs of recorded music, KWSO also broadcast local 
performances of school choirs, bands and orchestras. Once a week the station 
also presented an afternoon school broadcast entitled “Time for Music,” a 
program designed to acquaint Kern County school children with the best in 
music. Ben would later implement many of the same programming ideas at 
radio station CRAM in Altona. 
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Correspondence 

On 27 April 1956 A.A. Kroeker wrote to say that he was thinking of Ben 
almost every day. “The spot in my heart for you is just as cozy and warm 
as it has ever been.” Kroeker reminded Ben of the letter he had written 
on 13 June the previous year, in which he said: “I feel my future still to be 
somewhere in Canada. My sideline digression of my work in California will 
I hope not go beyond a year or two.” 

The MSO Society had continued to function, but not too well. Under 
Albert Horch the orchestra had 12 rehearsals, but no program (and thus no 
income); the choir had 15 rehearsals with Corny Balzer in preparation of 
the Creation — ticket sales had gone well. Reynold Siemens had been invited 
to give another recital, but financially it did not do so well. Kroeker added, 
“Unless we can give our society a shot in the arm, interest will continue to 
wane as it has this year. My personal opinion is that if we wait another year, 
talents will have found other connections and interest will have weakened to 
such an extent that it will be much more difficult to get organized.” 

Kroeker invited Ben to “outline the setup that you would like to see,” or 
whatever it would take to get Ben back to Winnipeg,” 

Ben replied to Kroeker on 27 May 1956, but said nothing about the MSO 
Society and its plans. His only interest was “in what may portend in the 
way of a Mennonite Radio station for Manitoba.”*' Apparently, Kroeker 
had enclosed some newspaper clippings, outlining plans for a radio station 
in Altona, in his earlier letter. Kroeker did not reply to Ben’s letter until 
November. 

During the summer and fall of 1956, Ben also received three long letters 
from K.H. Neufeld, who was undergoing treatment for lung cancer at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. Earlier that year, in April 1956, K.H. 
had conducted his final performance of Messzah in Winkler with the 75-voice 
Philharmonic community choir, a 9-piece string ensemble and guest soloists 
Peggy Ann Truscott, Peter Koslowsky, Bert Whiteman and local sopranos 
Justina Wiebe and Elizabeth Labun.” 
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On 23 June K.H. wrote to Ben recalling, “Yes, Ben, I always liked you 
— and I still remember when you first came to Winkler from California. I 
dropped in, and you said: ‘Now Corny, I am back in Canada, maybe it will be 
of not much comfort, because maybe I will be invited [to lead workshops]. 
I said whole heartedly — there is so much to do, we need another few men. 
And sure, I was busy and occupied more than before. | always respected your 
gift and knowledge. And sure enjoyed to work with you. I must say, I love 
you. Esther wouldn’t mind, that I said so. God bless you both in your Radio 
Work. This way may you have a better chance to spread the good tidings and 
bring better music to our generation.” 

One month later, K.H. wrote again, thanking Ben for his letter and saying: 
“T am so glad to hear that you like your present job. It reminded me [of] the 
day, years, years ago, when Jacob Wedel said to me, ‘I wish you could work 
together with Ben, I am sure you'll be friends for the rest of your life.” How 
true he was...” 

In his final letter, dated 18 October 1956, K.H. asked Ben to write the 
foreword to his forthcoming “Hand-Book for Christian Choir Directors 
and Singers.” Ben did so, and the book was published posthumously by the 
MMYO in 1957; K.H. Neufeld had died on 13 January 1957.4 


Return to Manitoba, 1956 

By mid-October 1956, Esther wrote in her diary: “Ben is getting 
progressively more unhappy with his KWSO set up and it makes him very 
tense.” She gave no details, and I never spoke to Ben about this; but the 
tension must have grown out of conflicting views and personality clashes 
between him and station manager “Spud” Heinrichs, who was Ben’s superior 
in position and seniority, if not in musical skill. 

Esther, meanwhile, had finally been given an opportunity to get back into 
teaching; on 22 October she recorded in her diary that she did her first day 
of substitute teaching in the Shafter school system, in Richland School. 
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Interest in having Ben return to Winnipeg persisted, and in early November 
Ben received a letter from his good friend Johnny P. Martens, secretary of 
the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra Society, asking if and when Ben was 
planning to return. Ben replied on 19 November 1956. The letter reveals that 
Ben had heard about plans for radio station CFAM, but wasn’t sure how to 


proceed: 


I have been in California for over a year now, and it has been 
a time of resolving many new and untried musical issues as far as 
the future is concerned. At this distance the whole musical scene 
at home, and as I knew it, seems to come into much sharper focus, 
and perspectives do not seem quite so difficult to evaluate. The 
direction in which music should go at home, that is for me more 
obvious than ever, if our musical future is to be assured for our 
children. The ways and means of achieving this are also not so 
difficult if we want to learn something from our American brethren 
here in California. A new spiritual musical renaissance is being born 
in our churches here in which many of the pastors are willing to 
patticipate, which is cause for real rejoicing and perhaps even more 
so since it was least expected. There lies the way also for our future in 
Canada. 

When we left Canada it was with the understanding that it 
would be for a year only and at the most two years. The issue of 
radio Altona has resolved matters a little earlier than I had expected, 
so that I am not completely certain just where matters stand on the 
question of returning, Certainly when I left Winnipeg I didn’t dream 
that our return would be conditioned by a possible digression into 
another field of interest. However, such happens to be the case and 
we believe that in this matter too, we see the Lord’s leading. 

The way matters stand up to the present then, is to base our 
return to Winnipeg entirely on the assumption that I find a place 
of employment with the Manitoba Broadcasting Company... Iti an 
established fact that I now have committed myself to another field of interest in 
the realm of music. 

The matter of applying directly to the M. Br. Co. however, 
is something I hadn’t contemplated. Somewhere I seem to have 
conceived the notion that I would be contacted specifically in 
connection with the new Altona radio station. Apparently I felt 
that what I am doing at this radio station here in California was to 
find a parallel in Altona...I wonder if Iam correct in assuming that 
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there wouldn't be a place for me there because of the very special 

kind of programming that I am privileged to do here. 

In explanation, permit me to say that Mr. E.J. Peters’ policy in 
bringing good classical music to the people is not merely a matter 

of making money. That must certainly be too, as a matter of course, 

but in our case he is taking the long range view that eventually it 

will pay. It is my duty as classical music director to make the best in 
music as palatable as possible for the uninitiated and to synthesize 
the pattern of thinking along these lines among the great area of 

Mennonite listeners as well as an even greater non-Mennonite 

population. In general this has worked out in a quite wonderful way 

to associate the fine influences of good music as a sort of special 

attribute of Mennonitism in general, together with their known 

qualities of industry, thrift, moral rectitude and Christian zeal... 
The question uppermost in my mind at this moment is whether 

Altona radio has a parallel position to the kind of work I am doing 

now?* 

Purther details of negotiations with Altona will be discussed in the 
following chapter. Here I will only say that on 23 December Ben informed 
Ed Peters that he had accepted an offer from radio station CFAM in Altona. 
In her diary, Esther added, “Apparently Spud Heinrichs was relieved that 
Ben was leaving. Ben enjoyed his work at KWSO but when the possibility 
of a Mennonite radio station in Canada presented itself, he was challenged. 
He saw an opportunity to raise musical standards among Mennonites in 
Manitoba and maybe be able to continue orchestra and choir work as a 
sideline.” 

The February 1957 Program Guide of KWSO said: “Auf Wiedersehn... 
Ben! Many of our listeners will be saddened to learn that Ben Horch has 
left us...[He] has gone back to Canada to be Music Director for CRAM 
at Altona, Manitoba...As classical music director for KWSO Ben has set 
impeccable standards. His extensive background and experience had been 
invaluable aids to our good music programming. We say good-bye to Ben 


with deep regret but wish him well in his new endeavour.’* 


46 Ben Horch to John P. Martens, 19 Nov 1956, Binder BH-05, 61. [Emphasis mine, 
PL] 

47 Esther Horch Diary Entries, Binder BH-05, 10. 

48 IXWSO, February 1957 Program Guide, Binder BH-05, 26. 
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TWELVE 
1957-1959, Radio Station CFAM, Altona 


When I began work on this biography in January 1987, one of my first 
interviews with Ben and Esther Horch dealt with the topic of Radio Station 
CFAM in Altona. When I asked Ben about his work there, he hesitated at 
first; then Esther said, “It’s a sensitive subject.” It took a number of years 
of probing the subject with them, and with others involved at the station, 
together with a careful study of existing correspondence, newspaper 
clippings and other documents to piece together the story of Ben and 
Esther’s involvement with CFAM. 


Beginning of Radio Station CFAM 

The idea for a private Mennonite radio station originated with Mr. 
A.J. Thiessen, an Altona area businessman, and founder of Thiessen Bus 
Lines (later known as Grey Goose Bus Lines), in the fall of 1954. Thiessen 
was serving on the radio committee of the Conference of Mennonites in 
Manitoba. He and his fellow committee members were having great difficulty 
in finding stations that would sell them air time for religious broadcasts 
during prime day-time hours. The only times available, it seemed, were early 
in the morning, between 6:00 and 7:00 a.m., or late in the evening, Out of 
frustration, he suggested that they start their own station. 

Initially, Thiessen had trouble convincing people of the idea, but 
eventually he gathered a committee of far-sighted individuals, including D.K. 
Priesen (a partner in D.W. Friesen & Sons, printers), Walter Kroeker (son of 
A.A. Kroeker) and others, who recognized the potential benefits and value 
of operating their own station. In time, they gathered a group of twenty- 
eight shareholders to form the Southern Manitoba Broadcasting Company 
(SMBC). The directors of the corporation were A.J. Thiessen, president 
and managing director, Walter Kroeker, vice-president and D.K. Friesen, 
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secretary-treasurer. According to Thiessen, their main concerns, in order of 
ptiority were, religious programming, agricultural news and music.' 

According to Walter Kroeker, son of A.A. Kroeker and a former violinist 
in Ben Horch’s Mennonite Symphony Orchestra, the directors had no 
specific ideas about music when they made their license application. The 
wording they used was “music for heart and home,” but they never excluded 
“western” music, by singers such as Gene Autry and Roy Rogers, from their 
thinking.” A.A. Kroeker wrote that in their application they made “a strong 
point of the fact that [their] station would not carry jazz or anything jazzey 
in music.”? 

Work on the application for a broadcast license to be submitted to the 
national CBC Board of Governors began early in 1956. This submission, 
according to newspaper reports, was “based on the premise that the station 
would be regarded as a farm outlet to improve service to the rural listeners in 
its coverage area beyond that rendered by existing metropolitan stations... .It 
[was] planned to serve a distinctly rural and farm audience with programs of 
particular interest to the farmer and rural residents. Included in plans [were] 
a good type of music suitable for the entire family, church services to shut- 
ins and other isolated persons, and an opportunity for ethnic groups to have 
these services in their own language where desired.’”* 

A.J. Thiessen recalled that it took over nine months of detailed research 
and careful planning to prepare this application. He and his fellow directors 
had to prove the need for such a station, with its emphasis on agricultural 
and religious programming, and the potential need for advertising in the 
community, without competing with other southern Manitoba stations, 
especially a popular “Western” station in Portage la Prairie. The application 
included an extensive brief, giving a profile of the area’s population, economy 
and businesses, and some forty letters of support from representatives 
of schools, businesses, towns, chambers of commerce, members of the 
provincial legislature and parliament, university officials, churches, and 


1 AJ. Thiessen, Interview, 21 July 1994. 

2 Walter E. Kroeker, Interview, 21 July 1994. 

3. A.A. Kroeker to Ben Horch, 23 Nov 1956; in A. A. Kroeker Fonds, CMBS Vol. 1007, 
file 68. 

4 “Altona to Get Radio Station,’ Canadian Mennonite, 2 Nov 1956, 1. 
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cultural agencies of southern Manitoba. The license for a 1000-watt station 
was eventually granted in late-October 1956.° 

Walter Kroeker knew of Ben’s work at KWSO in California, and his 
name came up as a potential employee very early in the discussions. All of 
the shareholders and board members knew of Ben’s work as teacher and 
Kurseleiter. Many of them, including A.J. Thiessen, had sung in Ben’s choirs in 
southern Manitoba. In interviews with Kroeker and Thiessen, both agreed 
that they had never had anyone else in mind but Ben. Indeed, there was no 
one else in the Canadian Mennonite community at the time with comparable 
expertise in music and experience in radio work; and they would never have 
considered hiring a non-Mennonite for such a position. 

Ben became aware of plans for a radio station in Altona as early as May 
1956, when A.A. Kroeker sent him some newspaper clippings outlining 
what was being planned. In a letter of 27 May 1956, Ben replied, “I’m very 
much interested in what may portend in the way of a Mennonite Radio 
Station for Manitoba. How would I, or could I fit into the picture?” Ben 
had just begun his work at KWSO, and continued: “Pm offered a wonderful 
opportunity right now [in California] to learn all about the radio business, 
and am certainly busy making the most of it — enjoying it immensely! To 
all appearances, Ed [Peters] would like me to stay — however, I’m willing to 
consider any opportunity of putting a whole host of new ideas to work for 
any ‘good music station,’ as KWSO is called here.””® 

There were no further communications between Ben and Board 
members of the SMBC, such as Walter Kroeker or A.J. Thiessen, during the 
summer months. Ben, apparently, did not contemplate applying directly to 
the Southern Manitoba Broadcasting Company, since he was of the opinion 
that he “would be contacted specifically in connection with the new Altona 
radio station.” 

Ben finally drafted a lengthy letter of enquiry on 13 November, “re the 
kinds of openings that are being solicited for your radio staff,’ but never sent 
it.8 Based on the limited information he had received, Ben was not certain 
whether the radio station in Altona would offer a parallel kind of music 


Frank H. Epp, “Radio as it should be,” Canadian Mennonite, 7 Nov 1958, 5. 
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programming to what he was doing at KWSO, and he was not prepared to 
leave a good position for an uncertain future in Altona. To his friend Johnny 
Martens in Winnipeg he wrote, “Writing now without knowing specifically 
what I am applying for would seem to me quite pointless. ..’” 

Martens, as indicated earlier, had written Ben on behalf of the MSO 
Society to inform him of recent developments and to ask when he might be 
returning to Winnipeg. Ben responded: 


When we left Canada it was with the understanding that it 
would be for a year only and at the most two years. The issue of radio 
Altona has resolved matters a little earlier than I had expected...In 
my own thinking radio Altona has materialized a bit too quickly. I 
had hoped to stay here a full two years, get my radio license 1* class, 
and even learn something about television. Radio may be a major 
undertaking for us now, but the next generation of Mennonites 
will also have to face the question of promoting the operation of 
television as a missionary enterprise — sounds far fetched? I don’t 
think so!'° 
Ben omitted this final paragraph in the letter he actually sent on 19 

November 1956, but did write, “If I could discover more details...I feel 
I would then be in a better position to resolve the issue of returning to 
Canada.”"! 

Martens passed Ben’s letter on to A.A. Kroeket, who was one of the 
shareholders in the new Broadcasting Company. He wrote to Ben, outlining 
further details of the proposed station’s plans: “It seems to me that the 
difference between the work here and that in Wasco as far as music goes 
would be that we expect to have a lot of local (Manitoba) talent on the air. 
They have already engaged a man...to make recordings of concerts that are 
being put on...We expect to have a regular schedule of live broadcasting 
with choirs, orchestras, smaller musical ensembles, dramatic groups, etc.”"” 
Kroeker also noted that arrangements had been made for the rental of a 
6000 selection music library and added, “The executive has decided to also 
buy records, and gradually build up a library to our taste” — and in brackets 


9 Ben Horch to Johnny Martens, 19 Nov 1956, Binder BH-05, 62. 

10 Draft letter in Binder BH-03, 30. 

11 Ben Horch to Johnny Martens, 19 Nov 1956, Binder BH-05, 62. 

12 A.A. Kroeker to Ben Horch, 23 Nov 1956; in A. A. Kroeker Fonds, CMBS Vol. 
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Kroeker added “Our [taste] means Ben’s taste.” He went on to caution Ben, 
“T think it would be almost necessary to live in Altona, which you should 
possibly take into consideration. The more I get to know Altona, the less 
I would fear living there.” He may have offered this caution, knowing that 
Ben’s previous experience of living in a small, rural southern Manitoba 
community had not been totally satisfactory. Kroeker also seemed resigned 
to the fact that Ben’s position in Altona would not allow him to resume 
full time activity with the MSO and the Society in Winnipeg. He concluded, 
“T think however that the most satisfactory way would be to make enquiry 
direct to... Altona...I have reason to believe that Altona is expecting a letter 
from you, or at least is hoping to get one.” 

On Kroeker’s recommendation, Ben rewrote his earlier unsent enquiry to 
the Executive Committee of the Southern Manitoba Broadcasting Company 
and requested specific information “on the position of Programme Director 
ot Classical Music Director with radio Altona." 

Before he could receive a reply, Ben’s mother died on 5 December 
1956 at the Tabor Home for the Aged in Morden, Manitoba. Ben flew to 
Winnipeg on 13 December 1956 and drove to Morden to attend the funeral. 
He must have stopped in Altona either before or after the funeral to speak 
with representatives of the SMBC in person. 

After Ben returned to Shafter, he received a letter from D.K. Friesen, 
secretary of the SMBC, offering him the position of music director with 
radio Altona. Two days before Christmas Ben informed Ed Peters of this 
offer and his decision to take on the new position. Peters accepted Ben’s 
resignation reluctantly, but said that if things did not work out in Altona, Ben 
was welcome to return to KWSO at any time. 

Ben responded to Friesen on 26 December 1956, and wrote: “I would 
like to express my thanks for the confidence and trust regarding my person 
for this new atea of musical activity with radio Altona.” He added that he 
had discussed the matter with Ed Peters, who “at first was rather reluctant to 
see me go at this time because he felt that his own program of “good music’ 
was to a certain extent still in the crystallizing stage. For myself, I urged upon 
him the importance of establishing the right trend for a new ‘good music 


13 Letter of 29 Nov 1956, Binder BH-05, 63. 
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station’ from the very outset...Mr. Peters was very understanding. ..””* Ben 
noted that he would work at KWSO until the end of January. 


Arrival in Altona 

Ben and Esther left the warmth of California on 28 January 1957 and 
headed north to a cold Manitoba winter and an uncertain future in Altona. 
On the way they visited members of Esthet’s ‘Hiebert’ family in Oklahoma 
and Kansas. Fourteen years earlier they had made the same trip, leaving a 
good position at the Hermosa Baptist Church for an uncertain future in 
Winkler. They arrived in Altona on 7 February 1957. 

Esther recalled: 


We had been given the assurance that adequate living quarters were 
available, in fact, a house with modern conveniences, which actually 
did not exist in Altona at that time. When we arrived we were 
informed that the...house we were to occupy had been sold and 
no one even seemed concerned as to where we should locate even 
temporarily. We were strangers in this little town and the people in 
general appeared to be apprehensive of outsiders. We were shown a 
room in a basement where, as the Board said, we could “make do” 
for the time being. When I looked at the grubby cement floor and 
grubby board walls my heart sank. Our furniture from California 
was due to arrive on Mayflower Transport in a few weeks. Where 
should we store it? Eventually someone suggested a little two-room 
shack in which an old widow, who had escaped to a warmer climate 
for the winter months, lived. She was contacted and consented to 
rent it to us, furnished, until she returned. The bedroom section 
had a single bed, so we bought an army cot and alternated, “one 
night you get the bed and the next I get it”’ Water had to be melted 
from large ice-blocks for drinking, cooking and washing. A chamber 
pot served its purpose when at night it was too cold to go to the 
outhouse. A wood stove provided both heat and a place to cook 
food. We decided to make the most of these conditions until the 
radio station built houses for their staff members.’° 


In the meantime, the widow whose house they were renting returned 
from her winter vacation, and on 29 April Ben and Esther were forced to 
find new lodgings. They moved into two small upstairs rooms with another 


14 Ben Horch to DK. Friesen, 26 Dec 1956, Binder BH-05, 64. 
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old widow, Taunte Bubrsche (Auntie Buhr). They did not move into their 
CFAM house until 4 October 1957. 

In 1956, Altona was a small rural Mennonite community of less than 
2000 people, located 120 kilometres south-west of Winnipeg, Esther writes 
that “the town of Altona had a provincial charm for me, which was easier to 
admire than live with.’’'® 


Program Preparations 

In preparation for the station’s launch in mid-March, Ben was given a 
free hand in developing the music program for a 17-hour day (from 6:00 
a.m. to 11:00 p.m.). His main concern was with the record library. He had 
corresponded with Walter Kroeker and D.K. Friesen several times in January, 
ptior to his departure from California, writing forcefully on the need to 
acquire an extensive and quality record collection. 

Walter Kroeker recalled: “Record companies had liberal policies in those 
days, providing promotional records from their catalogue for little or no 
cost... We were able to build up a large record library’’'’ He related the story 
of how he and Ben drove to Winnipeg in late February 1957 to purchase 
additional records from a record store across from The Bay (on Portage 
Avenue). Ben recalled that they bought about $1,000 worth of records, with 
a 10-15% discount, and brought them back to the station. This caused quite 
a stir with the Board, who thought he was spending far too much money 
on records, including works by “modern” composers like Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky. “They wanted to hear more Perry Como and Lawrence Welk.”'® 
But Walter Kroeker supported Ben, and felt that the record library was a 
good investment which would stand them in good stead for many years. 

By his second year in Altona Ben had built up a library of some 9,000 
records, almost three times the number he would later have to work with 
at the CBC in Winnipeg. All of the records in Altona were catalogued and 
cross-indexed by Esther. 

In preparation for the station launch, the Red River Valley Echo (which 
was owned by D.K. Friesen) ran a series of promotional announcements. 


16 Ibid. 
17 Walter E. Kroeker, Interview, 21 July 1994. 
18 Ben Horch, Interview, 27 January 1987. 
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One such notice announced that, “As a good music station, CFAM will carry 
a total of five hours of classical music each day.’ As part of this notice, a 
correspondent asked Ben, “Will you be broadcasting old time music?” Ben’s 
reply was, “We sure will...We’ll be playing lots of Bach, and he’s been buried 


for the last 250 years. How much older do you want your music?” ” 


On the Air 

At 8:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 13 March 1957, Manitoba Premier D.L. 
Campbell turned the switch which put CFAM on the air that evening, At 
1,000 Watts it reached a potential listening audience of 600,000 people within 
a one hundred mile radius of Altona. 

At the official opening, introductory statements, greetings and prayers 
were offered by various members of the Board and representatives of 
the provincial government. Short messages in French, German, Icelandic, 
Yiddish, Ukrainian and Low German were given by representatives of the 
various ethnic communities within the defined broadcast area. Before the 
closing prayer was offered by Ben’s former colleague John A. Toews, now 
President of MBBC, Ben accompanied his colleague Reuben Hamm (Farm 
Director) on the piano in the singing of the hymn “Faith of Our Fathers.”” 

Ben’s daily music programs, Monday to Friday, included two 55-minute 
time slots in the morning and afternoon, and a two-hour “Evening Concert” 
every evening from 7:00-9:00 p.m. Ben was also responsible for selecting the 
music used by his fellow announcers Lou Woodrow and Leonard Enns in 
shorter programs of lighter classics and hymns during the day, and in “Songs 
of the Nations” —a program of folk music from around the world, that aired 
week-day evenings at 10:30 p.m. 

On Saturdays, Ben hosted an afternoon “Young People’s Concert” and 
in the evening a “Saturday Night Symphony.” Beginning in March 1958, 
he also began regular Saturday afternoon broadcasts of full-length operas 
and oratorios on “Opera/Oratorio Library.’ On Sunday afternoons, Ben 
hosted a two-hour “RSVP” request program, which became very popular 
and generated a great deal of mail from listeners. 


19 “Plenty of Old Time Music,” Red River Valley Echo, 13 Mar 1957, 13. 
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In his programs, Ben announced the musical selections he had chosen and 
accompanied them with an informal impromptu commentary designed both 
to inform and to entertain. Ben’s comments were never scripted. He had an 
immense storehouse of knowledge about music — derived in part from his 
studies and extensive reading on all aspects of music, and in part from jacket 
notes on the recordings — and had the gift for spontaneous commentary. 
Some people accused Ben of talking too much, but others said, ““That’s what 
we enjoy.” 

For most listeners, the “Evening Concert” was a highlight of their 
listening day, since there was nothing comparable available on any other 
station, including CBC Radio in Winnipeg. As the theme music for this 
“Evening Concert” program, Ben chose the beautiful trumpet theme from 
Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture because of its similarity to the well-known 
Mennonite hymn “Wie lieblich ist’s hienieden” (M.B. Gesangbuch, 481). 
Indeed, both the theme and the hymn were derived from a familiar German 
folksong, 

In March 1958 Ben was able to launch “A Monthly Program Guide” of 
concert highlights, similar to the radio guide that KWSO had published. Ben 
himself wrote the introduction to the March Guide: “Since CFAM came 
on the air we have already become known to thousands upon thousands 
of Manitoba listeners as the ‘good music’ station. In adopting such a music 
policy CFAM has recognized not only the fact that a great host of listeners 
no longer have a real musical choice (excepting of course those for the CBC) 
but that the privilege of broadcasting also brings with it a sense of moral and 
aesthetic responsibility.” * 

In addition to programs of pre-recorded music, Ben was interested from 
the start in recording local choral, vocal and instrumental talent. The station 
had a sound-proofed and well-equipped studio built in for this purpose. 
CFAM also acquired good Ampex equipment, suitable for remote recording, 
and recorded music festivals, church choirs, and other larger ensembles in 
their own setting, for later broadcast, usually on Sunday afternoons from 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 

In the spring of 1958, Ben pioneered the recording of classes at the 
annual Manitoba Competition Music Festival in Winnipeg, Highlights from 


21 Ben Horch, “There’s Something New in the Air,’ Mar 1958; Binder BH-05, 87. 
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Ben Horch in CFAM announcer’s studio 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, BH-05, 106) 


these classes were broadcast on Sunday afternoons beginning in May, and 


went on for the entire year to April 1959. 


“Tante Esther’s Children’s Party” 

Esther was involved with the station from the beginning, She not only 
helped Ben catalogue the complete record library, as mentioned earlier, but 
at Ben’s initiative, Esther was also hired to develop women’s and children’s 
programming, Every morning at 10:45 she presented “A Woman’s View;” 
every afternoon at 4:30, and on Saturday morning at 9:05, Esther hosted a 
half-hour “Children’s Party.’ On Sunday mornings at 9:15 a.m. she presented 
“The Story of Our Hymns.” 

Esther fondly remembered the years of broadcasting her daily “Children’s 
Party” and wrote: 


The highlight of my two-year work on the CFAM broadcast 
was “Tante Hsther’s Children’s Party.’ Every day of the week I 
used a different format, fun, request, religious, etc. plus extending 
birthday greetings to children whose parents sent in letters 
informing me of the child’s birthday and where a gift might be 
hidden. Saturday’s “Children’s party” program was the highlight of 
the week for me and also the most popular. It was a live show 
with individual youngsters and grade school classes participating in 
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song and recitation, but the exciting part was questioning individual 
youngsters about various things. 

Their impromptu responses were usually amusing and 
entertaining, sometimes to the embarrassment of their parents or 
teachers, like: 

“What is your father’s first name?” 

“Daddy.” 

“No, I mean his first name, like what does your mother call 
him?” 

“She doesn’t call him anything, She likes him.” 

Or: “Have you any brothers or sisters?” 

“T have one brother but we sold my sister?” 

On another occasion a mother brought her child to the radio 
station to see ““Tante Esther.” The little child looked at me and said, 
“Are you really Tante Esther?” When I assured her I was she looked 
disappointed and said, “Oh, I thought you were young.” 

Fan mail was plentiful and fortunately most of it was 
complimentary. However, there were also letters from people 
who chided me for the fun programs and felt I should make these 
children’s programs exclusively religious. One person expressed 
shock at my flippancy because she knew my father was a Mennonite 
Brethren minister and I should know better than to put on a secular 
broadcast. ” 


In my conversation with Walter Kroeker, he related another amusing 
anecdote: On one of Esthet’s children’s programs a child said that they had 
had a calf the previous day and had named it “Tante Esther’ Ben was standing 
in the background and was heard to remark, “I hope they don’t have a bull 


calf and name it Uncle Ben.’ 


Manitoba’s “Good Music Station” 

In Walter Kroeker’s opinion, the term “Good Music Station’? was 
probably borrowed from KWSO in Wasco, California. He remembered 
seeing the KWSO letterhead, as well as Ben’s program guides from KWSO, 
both of which used the term.” Ben had also used the term in his letter of 


22 Esther Horch, “Radio Work,” Binder EH-05. 
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Esther Horch hosting “Children’s Party,’ CFAM 


(Source: Esther Horch Photo Collection, Binder EH-03) 


acceptance to D.K. Friesen on 26 December 1956, assuming that CFAM 
would also be a “good music station.” 

Ben had well-defined opinions of what did and did not constitute good 
music, and right from the beginning there was a diversity of opinion between 


Ben and various members of the Board of Directors. Esther wrote: “The 
Board of Directors who had invested money were out to make money. Ben, 
in turn was out to stimulate interest in music, and since it was coined the 
‘Good Music Station’ he was ready to prove it to be so. It was a battle from 
the word go... As early as 22 March 1957, just over a week after broadcasting 
began, A.J. Thiessen wanted to change Ben’s morning symphony time to 
gospel song programs. Ben was furious.”” 

Elmer Hildebrand, who is the current owner of CFAM Radio and 
who worked at the station from the very beginning recalls that, “Each of 
the owners had their own musical tastes and preferences, and rather than 
leaving it up to Ben as program director, they intervened to make their own 
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preferences known. It is impossible to ‘program’ by committee, you need 
someone in charge.” 

From the beginning, the station owners vowed that financial returns 
had never been the basic consideration; first and foremost, they wanted to 
provide a community service of the finest order. Yet salaries and bills had to 
be paid, and the station had to become self-supporting, The only way to do 
this, of course, was through advertising. 

Elmer Hildebrand, who was hired as a young man to sell ads to businesses 
in the community, did so successfully; but after the first month of operation, 
one-half of the advertisers cancelled their ads, and by the end of May none 
of the original advertisers remained. “The station was in a tense situation,” 
he said, “trying to provide a broad and balanced musical and program diet 
for a variety of listeners and getting paid advertising to support this program. 
There were complaints from advertisers and listeners, who said that they 
didn’t want classical music all day. Many enjoyed the music without even 
knowing it was ‘classical? in fact they would probably have said they didn’t 
like classical, or ‘high brow’ music, but they liked what Ben was providing on 
CFAM — but not all day””’ 

One listener from Plum Coulee wrote, “The farm broadcasts are alright 
and the churches on Sunday ate very nice too. But the music you got makes 
a guy sick...we ate not used to such classical stuff and I am not interested 
to get used to it. I like the hit parade, western music, or something like that. 
I have talked to a lot of people so far and not a single one was interested in 
classical music.” Another listener wrote, “As for me I would like some singing 
such as Negro spirituals, the Deep River Boys, the Golden Gate quartet, and 
even some cowboy songs...1 still can’t digest all the hi-fi stuff” 

Advertisers complained that their ads were not being read on ait. Peter 
Kroeker, brother to Walter Kroeker, recalled that Ben often neglected to 
read commercials slotted during his programs; whether this was deliberate or 
because he was caught up in ‘ad-libbing’ about the music, Peter could not say. 
Ben’s dislike of commercials, especially ones with jingles, was well known to 
the Board, and he refused to allow jingles in commercials during the music 


26 Elmer Hildebrand, Interview, 20 November 1991. 
27 Ibid. 
28 Cited in Frank H. Epp, “Radio as it should be,” Canadian Mennonite, 7 Nov 1958, 5. 
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programs. In any case, Ben was never concerned about money. At home he 
did not handle the finances; that was Esthet’s job.” 

Ben was not about to give in, and with the support of Walter Kroeker, 
whom Esther characterized as “a true lover of good music,” the station 
remained firm in its “good music” policy. And the policy paid off. By the 
second year of operation the number of grateful listeners was growing and 
shareholders came to believe that the policy would pay off financially. 


Letters of Appreciation 

Within the first week of operation, Ben and Esther were already getting 
dozens of letters of appreciation from listeners in Winnipeg and various 
communities in southern Manitoba.” 

K. Weir, of Kingsway Avenue in Winnipeg, wrote on 16 March, “...I do 
want to express my warmest appreciation for your programs. I must say they 
refute our/my arguments for an entirely CBC controlled Radio Broadcasting 
system. Namely that a privately owned station is able and willing to present 
only good music despite the inevitable commercials and that even they can 
be made [to] sound almost pleasant.” 

The next day, Connie Bloomquist, a student at the University of Manitoba 
wrote, “I would like to congratulate you on the opening of your new station. 
As a student, I am looking forward to many pleasant hours of the good 
music that is too seldom heard over the ait, and Christian programs which 
will fill a much needed gap in the present radio schedule.” 

On 19 March, Mrs. Gerald Dyck wrote from Plum Coulee, “I would 
herewith like to express our appreciation and the amount of pleasure we 
receive by listening to your programs. The comments that are made preceding 
certain musical works and other musical items are very educational. The 
‘Children’s Party’ is liked very much in our house...‘Ladies First’ with Mrs. 
Horch is and will in the future be of great help to us ladies...” 

On the same day, Bernie Braun of Altona wrote, “Congratulations on 
your wonderful choice of music. It is indeed marvellous to get away from the 
regular jazz type of music. am sure you get many compliments. It is at times 


29 Peter Kroeker, Interview, 22 July 1994. 

30 These letters were preserved by Len Enns, Ben’s colleague and successor at CFAM, 
and sent to me in the summer of 2005. They are now part of the CFAM File in the Ben 
and Esther Horch Music Collection at CMBS in Winnipeg. 
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discouraging that our Mennonite people in this area are not as yet trained for 
classical music. However, I am sure they will start enjoying it more and more, 
that is if they will continue to listen and are willing to learn. So do not get 
discouraged but keep up the good work.” 

Ben and Esther continued to get such letters of appreciation over the 
next two years. The majority, it seems, came from non-Mennonites, living in 
Winnipeg. 

Right from the first week, many listeners also wrote to make comparisons 
between CFAM and Radio CBW, the CBC affiliate in Winnipeg. On 17 
March 1957, 79-year old Barbara Taylor of Winnipeg, one of Ben’s most 
faithful listeners and correspondents, who wrote him at least once a month 
for the next two years, said: “Congratulations...I only hope you will be able 
to keep up the good work of decent musical programmes, but I doubt it. 
[Ben underlined these words in red.] One by one all of them have been 
dropped by the CBC, except the odd concert — late in the evening, The local 
stations of course ate terrible — nothing but these horrible hit parades...” 

On 19 March 1957, Frederic Wieler of Home Street in Winnipeg wrote, 
“The dial once set to 1290 [CFAM] need not be changed to any other position 
to get the best in music... The CBC has been on a very definite degenerating 
operating schedule this last while as far as the amount of good music heard 
is concerned...” 

The following year, Radio CFAM and its “Good Music” policy received 
high praise from Professor Chester Duncan, a noted Winnipeg pianist, 
composer and teacher. Ironically, this praise came on the program “Critically 
Speaking,” aired on CBW Radio on Sunday, 5 October 1958: 


One doesn’t often get a chance, as critic, to say something nice 
about private radio stations. With few exceptions, private radio 
stations in this country have two evident purposes: to make a great 
deal of money, and to corrupt Canadian taste; and around my part 
of the country this plan has been very successful...So it has been a 
joy to welcome to the ranks of private broadcasters a small station 
in Altona, Manitoba — CFAM, which plays fine music most of the 
day and night and which has already gathered a large audience of 
refugees from vulgarity and noise...It is true that most of the music 
from this station is recorded and that of course does nothing for 
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Canadian artists except make them envious, but the taste involved 
certainly does a lot for Manitoban self-respect...*! 


HIT PARADE 

On 17 April 1957 Ben presented to the Board of Directors a detailed 
three-page report with twenty-five reasons why NOT to feature HIT 
PARADE music on CFAM. The reason and occasion for such a report 
is not entirely clear. All of the former Board members and employees I 
interviewed, and all known newspaper reports make it clear that “Hit Parade’ 
programming was never under consideration at CFAM. But, given the initial 
complaints by some listeners during the first weeks of the station’s operation 
about an entire day of classical music programming, some discussion must 
have arisen in the Board over the question of whether to include “Hit Parade’ 
music. Perhaps Ben sensed a weakening resolve on the part of the Directors 
to respond to criticism and appease advertisers by moving in the direction of 
popular music? 

Ben began his report by saying: “This catalog is in no way intended to 
foist my opinions relative to the question of HIT PARADE on the thinking 
of others with contrary opinions, but for myself these stipulations are 
unchangeable.” Knowing Ben, I would say he was indeed trying to foist 
his opinions, and in no uncertain terms, upon others. The inflexibility and 
strength of his opinion is indicative of that period; in later years he would 
feel somewhat ashamed of these statements, and move in the very direction 
he had denied in those years. Ben defined the term HIT PARADE as not so 
much a type of song, 

as a particularly peculiar Weltanschauung...subtly undermining the 

bulwarks of everything that is pure and good; and it is all done in 

the name of entertainment. The original roots of HIT PARADE, or 
simply jazz if you will, first began in America in the pagan rhythms 
and melodies of pagan Africa. Ever since its first beginnings in the 
dives and brothels of New Orleans its main purpose and spirit has 
not changed one iota. Its milder forms of expression are merely the 
softening up processes for toleration of the more vicious forms of 
jazz as typified in the present Elvis Presley rage. Hit parade in every 
degree and in every form from the mildest to the most extreme 
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varieties is through and through anti-Christian, anti-culture. It is... 
against out whole modern social structure which had its roots and 
traditions originally deeply embedded in the Christian outlook for 
life... The popularization of present day religion is achieved by the 
subtle influence of the HIT PARADE style of singing... Condoning 
of HIT PARADE in any shape or form...is simply helping to 
undermine those things for which our parents once stood and which 
Arnold Toynbee the English historian calls the “root rot” of our 
present decaying civilization. 


Finally, Ben asked the question, “Do we Mennonites want to contribute 
to this decay, even in its mildest form?” His answer was: “I cannot condone 
HIT PARADE.” Some of the reasons he offered were: 


2) ...the appetite for it increases in those homes where there 
is no real spiritual guidance and control. 

3) I cannot condone HIT PARADE even in a small measure 
for the sake of preserving our Mennonite heritage of singing, 

4) I cannot condone HIT PARADE for the sake of church 
leaders whose tasks for spiritual leadership will be increased 
manifold...because the people who promote it couldn’t possibly 
have a care for the spiritual and moral welfare of our youth... 

9) I cannot condone HIT PARADE even though a large 
majority demand it. 

10) I cannot condone HIT PARADE when.. organizations 
like the Manitoba Music Festival...denounce it time and again. 

11) ...when it so often emphasizes the lowest ethical, moral 

and social ideas in the lyrics... 

19) ...because...it will not only reflect on the good name of 
Mennonitism...but will cause our whole “cause” hurt and ill will. 

21) ... because it represents a completely false way of life - a life 
of tinsel, glitter and unreality, completely antithetic to the Christian 
way of life...of seriousness, soberness of thought and the careful 
walk. 

23) ...because it is contradictory to the spirit of singing by real 
Christians as opposed to that of the pop singer, whose approach is 
motivated by self glory and monetary reward... 

24) I cannot in any way associate myself with the spirit of HIT 
PARADE. ..because I find it diametrically opposed to the teachings 
of the Word of God, as far as good music is concerned.” 


32 Binder BH-05, 84-86. 
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Ben claimed that these opinions were not only his, but he presumed 
to speak for “every one of our choir directors in Canada and in the USA. 
Largely I have been to blame for this thinking everywhere in our midst. 
Should I retract, modify or rationalize my position now to the things I have 
been preaching these many years? As far as I am concerned, I know where I 
stand, and that by the Grace of God. My position is unalterable now and will 
so remain!” 

Tensions Persist 

On 10 November 1957, a dispute within the Board of Directors led 
AJ. Thiessen to resign as president and managing director of CFAM. Peter 
Kroeker, a member of Board at the time, recalled that A.J. resigned after a 
motion he presented was rejected by the Board. Thiessen, he commented, 
was a strong-willed character; on the positive side this character trait gave 
him the determination to get something done, but on the negative side, it led 
to an inability to deal with dissent. Thiessen interpreted disagreement with 
his views as rejection and submitted his resignation as Board President. 

The Board then elected Walter Kroeker to assume the duties of President, 
and D,Kx. Friesen took over as station manager. Both men were also strong- 
minded individuals, who would later collide with Ben’s strong will in a dispute 
over Board control of music programming, 

Esther kept a record of events during this “second” management 
period in her personal diary. She noted on 3 December 1957 that “Ben 
gets no encouragement for his programming and Friesen and Barkmann are 
continually conniving — Ben is tense, tied in knots.” Esther referred here to 
station manager D.K. Friesen, and production manager, Dennis Barkmann. 

On 9 January 1958, some Board Members apparently felt that “Evening 
Concert” should be deleted in favour of a religious broadcast which might 
bring in some advertising money. 

Ten days later, Walter Kroeker and D.K. Friesen suggested further 
program changes, and tried to get Ben to give in to substituting some of his 
classical music programs with western and barbershop programs.” 


33 Ibid., 86. 
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In a memo to DK. Friesen, written a few days later, Ben stated: 


It is quite obvious to me that there is nothing I can ever do to stop 
you from including any and all programs that the owners want, and 
so I would like to repeat the suggestion I made the other night...Ina 
nutshell then, I would think that if the radio station wants a “Western 
Program” and/or a “Barbershop Program” the management should 
go ahead with the idea. Since in my opinion these programs are 
below the level of present programs, I would suggest the following 
set-up. First of all, to have Two Music Directors... The one... [to] 
supply the music content from folk song level and up, and the other 
to take care of such programs as you suggest below this level... 
These programs would also provide the needed outlet for “jingle” 
advertising. In this ““Iwo-Music-Directors” situation, neither one of 
us would ever have to be consulted in any musical controversy that 
might arise... There has been much criticism of myself in church 
citcles of programs I consider legitimate musical fare in our present 
log, (and especially with regard to the word ‘dance’), that I simply 
couldn’t in good conscience endorse programs which I know would 
be held against me most severely...Programs the station wants 
should be possible...providing I am not held responsible for all 
levels....7° 


At the time, the station management was in the process of applying for 
permission to increase power to 5,000 Watts, which would increase the quality 
and range of the station’s transmission. Ben suspected that the proposed 
changes in music programming were connected to this potential increase in 
power. In a second memo to the management, dated 15 August 1958, Ben 


wrote: 


Frequent references from present management to “urgent” needs 
for reviewing all music programming, with special reference to 
Familiar classics, repeated stress on more and more lightness, 
shorter pieces, “happier music,” all these things and more tell me 
only one thing, and that is, that the musical issues involved are 
simply new restatements of the problems with which we were beset 
under our former management...Then as now, the few meetings 
held at management level concerned themselves consistently with 
only one subject — that of lessening the importance and influence 
of classical music from the broadcast log...I, and many others, 


36 Undated memo to D.K. Friesen, Binder BH-05, 123-124. 
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are deeply concerned with the problem of carrying over our 
present perspective in programming at 1000 watts to a vastly larger 
audience at 5000 watts...Is the matter of “urgent” talks perhaps an 
expression of fear? Fear that at 5000 watts we may have an even 
larger and more approving audience of CFAM’s good music? *” 


Ben went on to outline an agenda for maintaining the station’s “present 
perspective.” Among other things, he noted that the rumoured new station 
slogan — “CFAM, where the music is better!” — was a “complete negation,” 
and “about face” of the present “good music” policy. Rhetorically he asked, 
“The music is better — better than Perry Como? Better than Elvis Presley?” 
Ben concluded his passionate defence of the “good music” policy with the 
wotds, “I can only repeat, that if CFAM makes allowance for such symbols 
of repudiation and deviationism in our approach to our public at large, 
we should begin now to worry about the good name of Mennonitism in 
matters of honesty, integrity and forthrightness. There are no comparisons 
ot substitutes for our ‘Good Music Policy’.” And, as if to give more weight 
to his arguments, Ben signed the memo — “Benj. Horch Mus.D.” 

In her diary, Esther noted on 10 August 1958 that “the situation at CRAM 
is getting progressively more tense for Ben, but he is putting up a terrific 
fight for the ‘good music’ station.” 

Disagreements continued, and on 29 September 1958 Esther recorded 
that “Ben lost his cool with D.K. Friesen and has been asked to appear 
before the Board tomorrow.” The next day she wrote: “Ben got the gears 
from the CFAM Board concerning his programming and was told that he 
was stubborn and hard to work with.” 

Elmer Hildebrand remembered: “Ben brought enthusiasm to his work, 
but he was not a very good listener. He had goals and ideas to pursue; he was 
not concerned with commercial, monetary aspects. Unfortunately, he was 
not an owner and had little say. He needed to compromise and he was not 
ptepared to do that.” 

The much-heralded increase to 5000 watts on 3 November 1958 brought 
CERAM within the range of 90 percent of Manitoba’s 900,000 people, 
not to mention an increased listening range in Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
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Minnesota and North Dakota.”’ Reporting in the Canadian Mennonite, Frank 
Epp confirmed that the “Good Music Policy” had been reaffirmed by the 
Directors and shareholders of the Southern Manitoba Broadcasting Co., and 


Ben was photographed together with the Directors, approving one of the 
more than 9000 records in the station’s music library. At another point in his 
report, Epp quoted Ben as saying, “We must treat music as a preacher treats 
his ministry...not always does he give what the people want but what they 
need.’””*' For the time being at least, Ben seems to have won in the battle for 
“good music.” 


Ben Horch, Conductor and Kurseleiter 

After having established himself in Altona, Ben was anxious to return 
to active music-making. In the fall of 1957 he invited former singers of his 
Liebhaberchor in Winnipeg to join him in preparation for a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio S% Paul, Rehearsals began on 7 October 1957. Three 
months later, on 5 January 1958, he discontinued rehearsals, giving as his 
reason “a busy work schedule at the radio station.” In fact, Ben discontinued 
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Ben Horch, Walter Kroeker, Peter Brown, David Schulz, D.IK. Friesen 
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his work with the Lebhaberchor due to what he felt was interference on the 
part of Rev. Isaac Redekopp, pastor of the Elmwood M.B. Church. 

Ben wrote to Rev. Redekopp in early January 1958, admitting that his 
excuse of “a busy work schedule” was “a rather obvious circumvention of 
the complete truth,’ which he did to avoid bringing the real facts to public 
view. Apparently Redekopp, and possibly other church leaders, had objected 
to M.B. singers participating in the Liebhaberchor as a community effort, 
because it might take them away from their own church choirs and other 
church involvement. Ben continued: “This fall when we began rehearsals it 
didn’t take very many [rehearsals], for me to realize that most of the singers 
who had ‘promised’ to sing again were mostly ‘recruited’ into other church 
activities early enough so that they couldn’t possibly have time for their 
former activity... Abstention and withdrawal from the choir was so effective, 
that I was forced to tell the remainder that we would not be able to continue 
due to ‘lack of time’...””” 

Redekopp’s objections not only hurt Ben personally, they apparently had 
repercussions for him in Altona. Ben concluded his letter: “If our church 
even tacitly disapproves of community work Pll step out without further 
argument. However, a side issue has developed in my work with the Altona 
community in which two of the [local] ministers question the worth of my 
effort here. Their attitude is an embarrassing situation for me, related as it 
might be to the Winnipeg situation, in the minds of these two [ministers]. 
Now my dear brother Isaac, I must admit I am still somewhat loathe to leave 
active music-making completely. I would like to continue the choir work here 
in Altona, and I would be most grateful to you, if in your discussions... 
no further reference is made to myself or my association with the late 
Liebhaberchor”’ 

According to some people I spoke to, the idea of “community” 
involvement in those years was viewed in the same light as “ecumenical” 
involvement later was by some fundamentalist Mennonite churches.*’ The 
potential relationship to people of other beliefs or, even worse, of no belief 
was seen as a threat or a danger to the authority of the church. 
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Many years later, Esther wrote that Ben and Isaac Redekopp “had many 
differences of opinion...Isaac had a way of determining God’s will for 
other people and this was the most heated bone of contention...but their 
friendship never waned, and they were able to discuss their diversities.”** 

During his first six months in Altona, a number of people, including Bert 
Kroeker, principal of the Altona High School, had approached Ben about 
the possibility of forming an inter-denominational Altona Community Choir. 
Invitations were sent out and on 7 November 1957 over 100 singers showed 
up to begin rehearsals of Handel’s Messiah. One week before rehearsals 
were scheduled to begin, Ben had still not found a pianist for the choir. 
One day a young woman walked into the CFAM station and asked for Ben. 
She said she had heard that he was starting a choir and wondered whether 
she could participate in some way. Her name was Ruth Watson Henderson, 
a fine concert pianist and composer from Toronto.” Her husband, Rev. 
Don Henderson, had been assigned to pastor two United Church parishes 
in Altona and Emerson. Ruth accompanied the choir during that first 
season.”° 

On 17 and 18 April 1958 the Altona Community Choir gave its first 
performances of Messiah in the Altona Collegiate Auditorium, with soloists: 
Justina Wiebe, Adeline Willms, Victor Martens, and Rudy Baerg, accompanied 
by members of the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra. A third performance 
was given in Winkler on 29 May. 

Ben continued rehearsals with the Altona choir for three years, conducting 
further performances of Messiah each fall, and performances of Haydn’s 
Creation in May 1959 and May 1960. All performances were accompanied by 
members of the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra and individual professional 
players from the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra.*” 

The Messiah performance in November 1959 was given first in Altona on 
26 November, and two days later at the First Mennonite Church in Winnipeg. 
One hour before the Winnipeg concert was to begin Ben was informed that 
his father had passed away in the personal care home in Morden. Ben decided 
to go ahead with the performance, and did not tell his brother Emmanuel, 
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who was Concertmaster of the orchestra, of their father’s death until after 
the concert. 

Jeffrey Anderson, son of Ben’s former colleague at MBBC, WH. 
Anderson, reviewed the concert for the Winnipeg Free Press. The performance, 
he wrote, was “highlighted by some excellent solo singing but marred 
slightly by an undue solemnity and ponderousness in a good deal of the 
choral singing, and a rather tenuous grip on the score by the orchestra... .The 
conductor, Ben Horch, unfortunately felt it necessary to indulge in rather 
exaggerated gestures in his conducting, which did not help him in keeping 
strict time. Often the rhythm of a chorus or aria changed several times during 
its course and he was inclined to drag out some of the choruses...It was all 
too pleasant and proper, with only a superficial sense of shading. The choir 
seldom managed to seize on the drama implied in the words.’ 

Ben’s old friend S. Roy Maley reviewed the concert for the Winnipeg 
Tribune. Comparing the two reviews, one wonders whether these men were 
both at the same concert. Maley wrote: “Saturday’s performance from this 
zealous group of amateur singers was notable for full-throated singing, 
full of vigor and energy, with little of tonal refinement or intense personal 
expression, yet the work achieved a high degree of spiritual exaltation. The 
quick tempos adopted by Mr. Horch in many choruses provided exhilarating 
interludes. ..In the most outspoken choral measures, the massed sonority was 
rich and imposing. .. The orchestral performance was on a par with the vocal 
work, being more spirited and jubilant than expressive or sensitive.””” Like 
Anderson, Maley also found the singing of the soloists — Phyllis Thompson, 
Adeline Willms, Peter Koslowsky and David Falk — outstanding. 

During the two years that Ben worked at CFAM, he also accepted a 
handful of invitations to participate in conductors’ workshops, including 
those held at MBBC in April 1957 and April 1958. The 1957 workshop 
was the first of its kind, with M.B. choir conductors from across Canada 
converging on the M.B. Bible College in Winnipeg for a three-day course 
of instruction. In spite of the circumstances under which he left the college 
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three years earlier, Ben was still respected and highly regarded as a workshop 
leader. He was invited to speak on Handel’s Messiah. 

A second three-day conductors’ workshop was held at MBBC the 
following year from 9-11 April, with instruction offered by current College 
faculty members, Corny Balzer, Peter Klassen, Victor Martens and Esther 
Horch. Ben was involved in an MMYO sponsored workshop in Altona 
that same weekend, and was only able to come to MBBC on Friday to speak 
about his work with the English translation of the M.B. Gesangbuch, and 
about his work at CFAM. 

At CRAM, Ben wasin the midst of his ongoing battle with management for 
“good music,” and in his lecture at MBBC he sought to enlist the conductors 
in his defence. Peter Penner reported that Ben “again underscored the 
opportunity and challenge that is ours to reach the intellectual and nominal 
Christian with the gospel through serious music of our own making based 
on our own heritage. Gospel songs with mediocre music will never reach 
them...He outlined for the conductors CFAM’s policy of programming, in 
order to gain their moral support for good music through the mass medium 
of radio. ..He proved statistically that good music, as programmed by CFAM, 
the first Mennonite radio station in Canada, can bring back radio listening, 
In all the provinces except Manitoba radio sales in 1957 went down from 
7 — 28%; whereas in Manitoba, since CFAM went on the air in March 1957, 
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radio sales have gone up 22%. 


Musical Dialogue at CFAM 

As indicated earlier, Ben received up to a half-dozen or more letters per 
week from listeners voicing their responses to what he had played or said on 
the air at CFAM. At times, especially during his weekly “RSVP” program, 
Ben would read excerpts from these letters on the air as he introduced the 
works to be played. Over time, these letters and Ben’s responses developed 
into a kind of on-air dialogue between Ben and his listening audience. Letter 
writers would not only send in lists of composition requests; many also 
included comments about works that Ben had previously played on the air, 
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ot about things that Ben had said — with some agreeing and others taking 
exception to his opinions. Ben was like a teacher in the classroom again, 
teaching, prodding, and sometimes “playing the Devil’s advocate.” It was an 
early form of interactive radio; Ben had listeners taking sides, but continuing 
to listen. 

The longest and most contentious debate had to do with the issue of 
“Modern Music.” From the beginning, Ben programmed a great deal of 
twentieth-century music, including works by Richard Strauss, Hindemith, 
Shostakovich, Schoenberg, Sibelius, Khachaturian, Vaughan Williams, and 
of course the compositions commissioned by the Louisville Symphony 
Project, mentioned in the previous chapter. In his ‘ad-lib’ commentary, Ben 
would voice his opinions about these modern works. 

On 14 September 1957, Jonathan Churchill from Kenora wrote to take 
exception to one of Ben’s comments and to defend modern music: “T think 
your statement that modern music represents a disturbed age is nonsense. I 
feel it represents a more intelligent and less emotional age...” The next day, 
Adrianne Houston from Brandon wrote: “modern art is not art and modern 
music is not music.” 

These were the opening salvos in a musical controversy that went on for 
over a year, until early October 1958. On 12 November 1957, Fred Gumbel 
of Winnipeg wrote: “I am very glad that you include some rarer pieces of 
modern music, after all, our good classical music was once ‘modern’ too, and 
it is only lazyness on our part, if we refuse it without giving the composer a 
chance. . .” 

On 9 February 1958, A. Cuddington wrote: “...About this controversy 
over modern music...I agree with Mr. Perry of Winnipeg that the modern 
music of today shouldn’t even be aired...” 

In March 1958, Barbara Taylor wrote: “Encouraged by Mr. Perry’s letter 
I would like to say that I thought the Swanson Symphony [part of the 
Louisville Project]...was simply terrible...1 don’t quite follow your argument 
that listening to that stuff makes you appreciate good music all the more...” 
Later, on 7 September, she added, “You know I don’t dislike all this modern 
music. I like Schoenberg’s “Transfigured Night’ very much, but he evidently 
wrote it before he went mad! I only hope we are not going to have too much 
of this queer stuff...” 
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On 21 September 1958, Sarah Keddie wrote: “From what I have been 
hearing on R.S.V.P. these past two weeks, you seem to be right in the midst 
of a battle royal...” And on 7 October Fred Gumbel added: “The battle of 
modern music will be raging for a long time to come... You too, Ben [ate] 
doing your full share in this respect and I believe your influence on good 
music lovers is steadily growing...” 

The “modern music” debate was widened in early October 1958, when 
Jack Perles wrote to criticize Ben’s statements on jazz: “To blandly close your 
eats to Jazz, Mr. Horch, is childish! You must admit, and perhaps you have, 
that it has merits and is capable of conveying all the thoughts and emotions 
that the older conventional composers have done in their music... What is 
mote it is entirely possible for one person to be addicted to both schools of 
music with equal enthusiasm.” 

After Ben read this letter on air, an intense debate on “jazz versus classical” 
ensued for the months of November, December and January, leading to the 
suggestion of an on-air round table discussion on the subject. Before this 
discussion could take place, Ben was stopped dead in his tracks. 


The Final Straw 

At the height of the debate between traditional and modern music, Ben 
invited the gifted cellist Reynold Siemens to come into the studio one evening 
in late-January 1958 for a live performance. Ben then interviewed him about 
the controversy between traditional and contemporary music. Before the 
interview, Ben asked Reynold to defend traditional music, while he would 
play the Devil’s advocate trying to defend contemporary music. 

By coincidence, station manager D.K. Friesen heard this broadcast. 
Rsther recalled what happened next: “The next morning D.K. called Ben 
into his office and said, ‘I heard your interview last night’”’ “Oh you did, I 
thought it went very well,’ responded Ben cheerily. D.K. gave him a stony 
look and said, “If you weren’t the man who you are among our people I 
would fire you!” Ben walked out without saying a word. From that time on 
he cut out all ad-libbing in his programs. 

Ben wrote to Walter Kroeker on 24 January 1959: “I have no desire to 
defend situations that may arise involuntarily from some fifteen programs of 
classical music weekly, all of which have to be ‘ad-libbed’ sans program notes, 
script writers, or even adequate preparation. The very nature of ‘ad lib’ type 
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of programs contains a danger for a wide margin of misjudgement...” Ben 
went on to say that in future programs he would introduce works without 
comment, he would play only “safe” classics and avoid “contemporary” 
music, and he would no longer respond to comments from listeners on the 
R.S.V.P. program.” 

The following week, Ben and Esther spent a weekend in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota contemplating their future. “All we could think of,’ Ben wrote, 
“was our little farewell party from KWSO in Wasco, California, and to what 
we felt would be our permanent domicile. Our only consolation at this time 
was Ed Peters’ cheery ‘Well, if it doesn’t work out for you at CFAM, you can 
always come back to KWSO, Prophetic undoubtedly. But no thank you.” 

Shortly thereafter, Ben received a surprise phone call one morning from 
Dan Cameron, Program Director for the CBC in Winnipeg, asking “Do you 
want to come and work for us?” 

Ben was floored, but didn’t want to sound too eager, so he said, “Well I 
have it pretty good here — what would you pay me?” 

“What are you getting there?” 

“Oh, about $4500 a year.” 

“We'll double that to $7500 a year. Come into my office here in Winnipeg 
during the week and we can discuss it.”™ 

A few days later, Cameron sent Ben an ‘Application for Employment’ 
form from the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and invited him to apply 
for a job as a producer.*> He and Esther spent another weekend in Grand 
Forks, away from Altona, to consider this offer. 

By early February the Board realized that something was up. In her diary 
Esther recorded that on 10 February Ben was asked to meet with the CFAM 
Board; he refused to go. By 23 February Walter Kroeker realized that Ben 
was planning to leave CFAM and take a position at CBC Winnipeg, and 
he got very angry at Ben. On 10 March D.K. Friesen assured Ben that the 
sooner he left CFAM the better. 


52 Ben Horch to Walter Kroeker, 24 Jan 1959, Binder BH-05, 130. 

53 Draft letter to Ted Friesen, written in the spring of 1992 shortly before Ben’s death; 
in BH-CFAM File. 

54 Ben and Esther Horch, Interview, 27 January 1987. 

55 Binder BH-05, 137. 
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Ben received his final acceptance as producer for CBC Winnipeg on 
17 March 1959; the same day he submitted his official letter of resignation 
to the Board of Directors. D.K. Friesen replied on 20 March, “The Board 
of Directors have asked me to write you acknowledging your letter of 
resignation... The Board wishes me to thank you on their behalf for your 
valuable services during the time of your stay at our station and they wish 
you every success in your new position with the CBC.’ 

On Thursday, 19 March 1959, Ben Horch presented his final “Afternoon 
Concert Hall” and “Evening Concert.” 

A few days later, on 25 March, the staff hosted a farewell party for Ben 
and gave him a copy of Volume II of the Mennonite Encyclopedia. The farewell 
catd was signed by all the staff, but not by the Board of Directors.” 

In conversation with Walter Kroeker, I asked him why he thought Ben left 
CFAM. Walter believed that the reasons were ‘external.’ The CBC, he said, 
wanted Ben off the air, or at least away from CFAM, and made him a lucrative 
offer. Ben also wanted to go to a larger station, with a wider audience, and a 
wider influence and stature. After Ben left, he added, there were some hard 
feelings about him having “deserted” CRAM; but the ratings continued. The 
good music policy Ben had initiated remained in effect for many years after 
he left, and changed only very gradually. The Board, Kroeker concluded, 
found no one of Ben’s calibre to succeed him; his immediate successor was 
Len Enns, a young fellow, very interested in music, who worked hard at 
becoming a good music announcer. Len continued Ben’s policies, using the 
extensive music library Ben had built up at CFAM. The listening audience 
did not change so much until the advent of FM broadcasting in the 1960s.** 


56 D.K. Friesen to Ben Horch, 20 Mar 1959, Binder BH-05, 131. 
57 Esther Horch, “From my diary,’ Binder BH-05, 13. 
58 Walter E. Kroeker, Interview, 21 July 1994. 
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THIRTEEN 
1959-1973, CBC Radio, Winnipeg 


Ben Horch took up his new position as producer for serious music at 
radio station CBW, the Winnipeg affiliate of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (CBC), in April 1959. For the next fourteen years, up until 19 
June 1973, when he completed his last CBC assignment, Ben worked as an 
employee of this crown corporation. For thirty years, from 1929 to 1959, 
Ben had worked almost exclusively in the context of the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference, in church-related educational institutions and for Mennonite- 
owned radio stations. During most of these thirty years Ben and Esther had 
lived at or near the poverty level, since Mennonite-run organizations were 
not known for their generosity to employees. Now, for the first time in his 
life he was working outside the framework of a Mennonite or a church- 
related institution, and earning a reasonable wage. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

CBW Winnipeg was the broadcast hub of the CBC’s Prairie Region, 
which included stations CBK in Regina, CBX in Edmonton and CBR in 
Calgary. CBC Radio, when Ben started working there in 1959, was a much 
different entity than it is today. The broadcast day, from 6:00 a.m. to midnight, 
included two large programming blocks, “Clockwatcher”’ (6:00-9:00 a.m.) and 
“Tempo” (4:30-7:30 p.m.), which offered a variety of news, weather, sports 
and farm reports interspersed with short musical items ranging from light 
classical to jazz. The majority of the broadcast day was broken up into short 
15-minute or 30-minute slots, offering daily features such as the 15-minute 
“Kindergarten of the Air,” and the 30-minute “Tommy Hunter Show” (a 
program of country music). The only one-hour slots were an afternoon 
“Variety Hour” and a late night concert of recorded classical music. Weekly 
30-minute evening programs of classical music included “Prairie Choirs” 
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and “Prairie Chamber Music,” and vocal or instrumental recitals in the 15- 
minute programs “Song Album” and “Recital.” 

At CFAM, Ben had offered one-hour programs of classical music in the 
morning and afternoon, together with the two-hour “Evening Concert.” 
There was nothing comparable available on the CBC at that time. In fact, I 
would estimate that CFAM offered at least twice, if not three times as much 
classical music programming as the CBC. 

CBC Radio was organized as a Canadian crown corporation in 1936. It was 
subsidized by the federal government and required to report to Parliament 
through the secretary of state, yet independent in its operation. The advent 
of television in 1952 forced the CBC to reshape its radio music policies. “For 
one thing, radio had become the poor sister [to TV]. In the 1950s, too, the 
adoption of tape as a broadcast tool tended more and more to encourage 
producers to modify the traditional ‘studio broadcast’ techniques of the 
1930s and 1940s towards the more careful (and mote artificial) recording 
and tape editing techniques of the recording studio. (In other words, delayed 
broadcasting instead of live.)”! 

Former CBC producer Walter Unger commented: “We’re talking about 
an eta when CBC Radio was trying to reinvent itself... All the good people, 
all the impetus had gone to television. And CBC Radio was kind of a little 
step child...all the best minds, everything was in television. So when I came 
along in Regina, CBC Radio was in the doldrums. We had lost not only our 
traditional audience but also our relevance. And the relevance in southern 
Manitoba was with a funny little station called CFAM...” Walter went on 
to say that the numbers were dropping off so dramatically in radio, that 
the Board of Directors of the CBC had a serious debate about doing away 
with its AM radio service altogether. He added: “The brave new world is 
television, and why are we spending time (and money) with radio, that 
just seems to being going nowhere, the audiences are declining,”* Thus, 
if CBC Radio in Winnipeg wanted to survive and develop its listening 
audience, it needed first to get rid of the competition from Ben Horch at 
CFAM. 


1 “Broadcasting,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 119. 
2 Interview with former CBC Producers Walter Unger and Harold Redekopp, 15 
February 2005. 
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Why Was Ben Hired by the CBC? 

When I asked Ben, at our first interview, why he was hired at the CBC, 
Esther looked at him and said with a chuckle, “You were hired because the 
CBC didn’t want you at CFAM...They told him that.” * Ben added: 


I hemmed and hawed a bit, so I didn’t sound too eager and 
said, “I have it good here (that wasn’t quite the truth).” 

Dan [Cameron] said, “Drop in and we'll talk about it.” 

I said, “Dan Pm going to do live shows too? That’s what ’m 
here for.” 

“Well,” he said, “youll be doing some record shows now; 
there are a lot of people you need to get acquainted with first.” 

Well, I wasn’t too happy about that, but I did move around 
among the staff. I went to the switchboard and said, “I guess ’m 
new here.” 

One of the girls at the switchboard, Margaret Brown, said, 
“Well, what is your name?” 

“T said, Ben Horch” [Ben pronounced his name to rhyme with 
“porch”. 

“Ohl!” she said, “Really? Half our staff has been listening to 
you all the time.” 

And she said to me, “You knovw, it’s funny. I visualized you, 
and I thought you were a little short fellow with a kind of a round 
face and big glasses.” 

And Mr. Findlay [CBC Regional Director for the Prairie 
Provinces] had said, “We don’t care whether you do anything, as 
long as you’re not at CFAM anymore.” 

I went around the CBC, trying to get acquainted with people; 
and they all knew me. Well anyway, they had an image of me... 
From that time I knew that I had been much more successful at 
CFAM than I had thought.* 


Ben Horch at CBW Radio, 1959-1967 

On 15 April 1959, Ben received a letter from C. E. Stiles, Director of 
Personnel, which confirmed that he had been hired on a probationary basis 
for a one year term, at a salary of $5,820 (almost $2,000 more than he had 
received at CFAM)) if all went well, the appointment would be confirmed as 


3 Ben and Esther Horch, Interview, 27 January 1987. 
4 Ibid. 
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a permanent position after one year. Ben wrote to Stiles on 20 April to accept 
the terms of the appointment. 

At the time, Ben and Esther were still living in Altona, where Esther 
continued her work in children’s broadcasting at CFAM until 23 July. For 
the first few weeks, Ben commuted to Winnipeg from Altona. Then, on 24 
April 1959, Ben and Esther moved into a small suite in the Derwood Arms 
Apartments at 53 Carlton Street. On 19 October 1959 Esther borrowed 
$2,000 from A. A. Kroeker as a down payment on a house at 1118 Rothesay 
Street in North Kildonan, which would be their home for the next 33 years. 

Ben came into a well established bureaucracy at the CBC and had to take 
his place at the bottom of the pecking order. At first he was only allowed to 
produce programs of recorded music. As producer, it was his responsibility 
to plan the program, choose the recordings and write the script, but he was 
not allowed to speak — that was reserved for the announcers. This policy 
effectively silenced Ben’s radio voice and deprived the listening audience of 
one of Ben’s greatest gifts — the ‘ad libbing’ that had endeared him to CEAM 
listeners. In his first years at CBW, Ben’s impact was only regional; and with 
his voice silenced, it is not known how many listeners he attracted to his 
ptograms of recorded music.° 

The first program to which Ben was assigned was the morning 
“Clockwatcher,” hosted in Winnipeg by Gren Marsh. Ben was in charge of 
choosing short recorded music selections to fill in the spaces between the 
news, weather, sports, farm and livestock reports. He took his assignment 
seriously and immediately prepared a detailed seven-page memo outlining 
new ideas for the program.’ Above all, he lamented the limited library of only 
3,000 records available to him and wrote, “Programming should consider 
the fact that a small record library is no longer compatible with the wider 
musical interests of Manitoba listeners and competitive programming from 
CFAM with a library of over 10,000 LP’s,”® 


5 Ben Horch to C.E. Stiles, BH-Correspondence File, 1959. 

6 Interview with Harold Redekopp and Walter Unger, 15 February 2005. 

7 Ben Horch, Memo to Program Director CBW, 11 May 1959, in BH-CBC Clockwatcher 
File. 

8 Ben Horch, Memo to Prairie Regional Program Director, 10 Jul 1959, in BH-CBC 
Clockwatcher File. 
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Ben remained with the “Clockwatcher’’ until the fall of 1959, when he 
was reassigned to produce “Late Concert,” a one hour program of classical 
music, hosted by Jack Turnbull, and heard from 11:00 p.m. to midnight on 
Wednesday nights. Ben had done similar programs at KWSO and CFAM — 
with the added benefit of his ‘ad lib’ commentary. On 10 March 1964 Ben 
did indeed enquire about the possibility of doing a “commentary type” show 
in the “Late Concert” time slot. He writes: 


In my case, I believe the idea still has a lot of merit considering the 

diminishing audience trend for radio, if I were: 

a) ‘To capitalize a situation in which a large radio following in my 
former association with CFAM, to whom television is as yet of 
no importance, is still enquiring about me doing some shows 
myself. 

b) To capitalize a similar situation for a large music loving public 
in general, from whom I still recetve requests to do my own 
“commentary type” recorded show.’ 


But the CBC policy on a division of labour between producers and 
announcers remained in effect, and Ben was forced to write ‘impromptu- 
sounding’ scripts for others to read. He went on to produce the “Late 
Concert” program for four-and-one-half years, until early 1964. 

For this program, Ben was not content to just randomly pick a selection 
of records each week; the teacher and motivator in him came to the surface, 
as he tried to push or lead his listeners on to a new understanding of music. 
He did this through a number of ‘series, ranging from twelve weeks to forty 
nine weeks in length. He writes: “The ‘series’ concept has an advantage 
over ‘random’ type programs, in that it tends to link the interest of listeners 
from one program to the next and through to the completion of a series 
by means of ‘topical’ scripts.’”'” 

Por the fifteen-week summer schedule of 1960, Ben programmed a novel 
series of recordings under the general heading of “Opera Without Words.” 
The recordings featured fifteen operas, which the Italian composer and 


9 Ben Horch, Memo to Program Director CBW, 10 Mar 1960, in BH-Correspondence 
File, 1960. 

10 Ben Horch, “Report, Regional Program Conference — Winnipeg,” 12 Feb 1962, in 
BH-Correspondence File, 1962. 

11 Ben Horch, “Opera Without Words,” CBC Times (Prairie Region) XUI, no. 25, 35, 
copy in Binder BH-05, 155. 
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conductor Domenico Savino had “whittled down” into a one-hour version 
for instruments only. The program ran from 22 June to 28 September 
1960. 

In November 1960, Ben introduced a ‘series’ he had already tried 
successfully earlier at KWSO and CFAM. He described the program himself 
in the CBC Times: 


The Advent of the long-playing record and the almost foolproof 
polyethylene wrapper has, it would seem, just about put an end 
to the happy days of listening booth record reviewing. Collecting 
records for one’s own personal library was a serious business in the 
days when record shop dealers let you hear your particular cat in the 
bag before you were required to buy it... Today that’s all past. The 
wrappet’s done it. Now, if you want to be assured of a satisfactory 
recorded performance of some favourite symphony, you read what 
somebody else says about it in a record magazine. And while “High 
Putility” [a quip at the magazine High Fidelity| blares yea for this 
or that recording, another magazine is bound to cry vay...Just to 
prove that things are not as bleak as they seem, CBW’s Late Concert 
is going to present its own Listening Booth on Wednesday nights, 
starting this week [2 Nov 1960]. Léstening Booth will feature new and 
unusual discs currently being seen in Winnipeg record shops.'” 


Ben himself remembered how he and his brother Ed used to go to 
Faton’s record department back in the 1920s and listen to recordings in a 
listening booth before purchasing them for their family collection; he used 
this experience as the basis for his new series. The “Listening Booth” feature 
ran every fall for at least 4 years. 

In March 1961 Ben programmed a third series of new recordings, a set he 
had also used at KWSO and CFAM: these were the Louisville Commissioned 
Works. The series ran for forty-nine weeks, showcasing 99 compositions by 
contemporary composers, all of them commissioned and then recorded by 
the Louisville Symphony Orchestra in Louisville, Kentucky.'* Because of the 
CBC’s limited record library, Ben had to borrow the recordings from the 


12 Ben Horch, “The Listening Booth,” CBC Times (Prairie Region) XI, no. 44 (30 Oct — 
6 Nov 1960), 35, copy in Binder BH-05, 139. 

13. Ben Horch, “Louisville Commissioned Works Slated for ‘Late Concert’,’ CBC Times 
(Prairie Region) XIV, no. 9 (26 Feb — 4 Mar, 1961), 23; copy in Binder BH-05, 151; see above 
Chapter Eleven, footnote 38. 
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Winnipeg Public Library. Later, library officials told Ben that circulation of 
these recordings had increased in the aftermath of his broadcasts, indicating 
audience interest in the series.'* 


Prairie Schooner — Polka Party: Ethnic Programming, 1959 — 1961 

One of Ben’s main reasons for coming to the CBC was his desire to 
produce programs of ‘live’ music with local musicians, singers, and choirs 
for broadcast purposes. He was finally given his chance in late October 1959, 
when he took over production of the popular “Prairie Schooner” and “Polka 
Party” programs from Dan Wood. 

The “Prairie Schooner” was a weekly half-hour program of songs and 
dances of many lands, heard late on Saturday evenings after “Hockey Night 
in Canada.” The music was arranged and conducted by Richard Seaborn 
and performed by the Prairie Schooner Orchestra, later known as the CBC 
Folk Arts Orchestra, a professional ensemble of twelve instrumentalists 
and the gifted blind Winnipeg baritone, Bert Whiteman. Ben described 
their eclectic program as “a kind of cross between the Lawrence Welk show, 
some of the famous German beer hall bands and the polish and glitter of a 
really professional orchestral ensemble.”" 

The “Prairie Schooner” time slot was shared on alternate weeks with 
another ethnic program called “Polka Party,’ which consisted of traditional 
songs and dances, played by Jake Park’s Polka Band, with vocals by Kerr 
Wilson and Donna Andert. 

Both programs were discontinued in the early-1960s; but in 1968 the 
Prairie Schooner Orchestra was revived in preparation for the upcoming 
Manitoba Centennial celebrations in 1970. With this new ensemble, Ben 
produced a one-hour radio program, broadcast on 14 July 1970, and an 
excellent CBC Transcription Recording (SM-110) entitled “Canadians All” 

Even before his involvement with the “Prairie Schooner” program, Ben 
was bursting with program ideas involving the multi-ethnic, multi-cultural 
peoples of Western Canada. Just three weeks after he started work, Ben 
wrote to Folkways Records in Montreal saying, “In my new assignment at 


14 Ben Horch, “Report — Regional Program Conference,” 12 Feb 1962; in BH- 
Correspondence 1962 File. 
15 Ben Horch to Dr. Ernst Schabauer, 29 Mar 1960; in BH-Correspondence 1960 File. 
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CBC Winnipeg, I am hoping to include a larger portion of folk music into 
some of our more serious musical programs.”' 

Ben drafted a memo to Dan Cameron (CBC Western Regional Program 
Director) on 9 June 1959, asking whether he had ever considered “a 
programming perspective that recognizes the present ethno-cultural change 
that is going on right now in our Western broadcast region — a programming 
perspective that embraces some of the problems for 2" generation Canadians 
of ethnic origin,’"” 

Over the next twelve years Ben went on to submit repeated “Program 
Suggestions” for various types of ethnic programming, including a “Choral 
Documentary of the West,’ which he described as “a program documenting 
the colourful singing patterns found in Western Canada among some forty 
groups of Canadians with various ethnic origins. A timely program since 
many of the ethnic groups are being integrated into the overall Canadian 
cultural pattern as far as music is concerned. A unique program idea 
since no Commonwealth country can boast such a large heterogeneous 
population representing such a variety of ethnological cultures. In fact 
in Canada as a whole such a documentary is completely indigenous to 
western Canada alone.”'* Ben conceived the idea after attending a concert 
of “Songs and Dances of the Nations” at the first ever Manitoba Folk 
Festival on 15 June 1960. The concert was part of a week-long celebration 
of Manitoba’s ethnic diversity, billed as “Manitoba Mosaic,” that eventually 
gtew into Winnipeg’s popular “Folklorama Festival.” 

A year later Ben proposed the commission of a “Prairie Schooner 
Concerto,” in the style of a concertante for small orchestra (Prairie Schooner 
type orchestra) and large orchestra (Winnipeg Symphony), incorporating 
the various folk styles performed by the former Prairie Schooner Orchestra 
into a larger classical form. He had already spoken to well-known composer 
Sonia Eckhardt-Gramatté about taking on this commission.” 


16 Ben Horch to Folkways Records, 27 Apr 1959; in BH-Correspondence File, 1959. 

17 Ben Horch, draft letter to Dan Cameron, 9 Jun 1959; in BH-Multiculturalism File. 

18 Ben Horch, memo to Program Director, CBW, 22 Feb 1960; in BH-Correspondence 
File, 1960. 

19 Ben Horch, “Report on Manitoba Mosaic” 20 Jun 1960; in BH-Multiculturalism File. 
20 Ben Horch, memo to Program Director, CBW, 29 May 1961; in BH-Correspondence 
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None of Ben’s proposals were ever realized, and it would be another 
fifteen years before the issue of multiculturalism achieved national political 
significance in Canada. Yet, when it did, Ben was still “dreaming dreams” of 
synthesizing the folk music traditions of Canada’s various ethnic minorities 
into classically structured musical forms. 


Sunday Chorale, 1959 — 1962 

On 8 November 1959, several weeks after Ben had taken over production 
of the “Prairie Schooner” program, he was also assigned production duties 
for the long-running program “Sunday Chorale.” Ben took over from senior 
producer Tom Taylor, who had produced the series for many years. “Sunday 
Chorale” was a half-hour program of English hymns and anthems, recorded 
on tape before a live audience at St. Stephen’s Broadway United Church in 
Winnipeg on Sunday afternoons, and broadcast coast-to-coast later Sunday 
evening at 9:30 p.m.7! 

The program featured a small professional 16-voice choir, the CBC 
Choristers, conducted by Filmer Hubble. The CBC Choristers had been 
founded in 1942 by WH. Anderson (1882-1955), Ben’s former colleague in 
the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir and the first voice teacher at MBBC. On 2 
June 1942, the Choristers began a series of national CBC broadcasts under 
the name “Sunday Chorale,” which continued, with some interruptions, for 
the next twenty years. ” 

Filmer Hubble (1904-1969) served as organist for this popular radio 
program for many years, and succeeded WH. Anderson as conductor 
in 1955. During his time, the choir included a number of prominent 
Mennonite singers, including tenors Victor Martens, Peter Koslowsky and 
Howard Reimer, and baritone Bill Thiessen. Other singers included Gladys 
Whitehead, Herb Belyea and Orville Derraugh. 

Ben produced the “Sunday Chorale” until early 1962, by which time 
ratings had dropped considerably. Beginning on 1 April, production was 
shifted to Montreal, with Donald Mackay conducting the Renaissance 


21 Recordings of programs for 25 Feb, 25 Mar, and 15 Jul 1962 have been preserved in 
the Ben Horch Tape Collection. 

22 Kenneth Winters, “Anderson, W.H.,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 18-19; 
“Choristers,” EMC (1981), 193. 
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Singers.” “Its demise occurred under me,” Ben recalled, “and I suggested 
a program that would represent the Bible-belt of Western Canada.” Ben 
developed this idea for a number of years; it was finally taken over by several 
other producers and developed into the popular television program “Hymn 
Sing,” 


Parade of Choirs — Prairie Choirs, 1962-1968 

With the demise of “Sunday Chorale” in 1962, Ben’s attention shifted to 
“Parade of Choirs,’ a program featuring the most talented amateur choral 
groups in the Prairie Region. The program was heard every Thursday night at 
10:05 p.m., beginning in late October or early November and continuing to 
the end of March. “Parade of Choirs” had already been running for several 
years, with production by Tom Taylor and Norm Lucas. 

For the 1962-63 season, the choirs broadcast during the fall included The 
Glen Harrison Singers, the Motet Singers (conductor, Victor Martens), the 
Winnipeg Ladies Choir (Don Hadfield), the choir of the Canadian Mennonite 
Bible College (George Wiebe), and the St. Nicholas Ukrainian Catholic 
Church Choir (Svoboda). Between January and March the program included 
the Rosh Pina Synagogue Choir (Sarah Udow), the Mennonite Children’s 
Choir (Helen Litz), the Choral Belles of Calgary (Douglas Parnham), and La 
Chorale des Intrepides (Marcien Ferland).” 

Two of the choirs that appeared this season, the Mennonite Children’s 
Choir and La Chorale des Intrepides, were later accepted for broadcast 
overseas by the CBC International Service.” 

“Parade of Choirs” continued for the 1963-64 and 1964-65 fall and 
winter seasons, featuring dozens of Western Canada’s finest amateur choirs: 
university and college choirs, church and synagogue choirs, ethnic choirs, 
children’s choirs and a category which Ben referred to as “Bible-Belt” 
choirs. 

As early as February 1962, Ben had developed a program idea which 
he called a “Bible-Belt Choral Series.” In preparation for such a series he 


23 CBC Times (Prairie Region) XV, no. 14 (31 Mar — 6 Apr 1962). 

24 Ben and Esther Horch Interview, 27 January 1987. 

25 Information derived from CBC Times (Prairie Region) XV (1962), no. 46-52 and 
CBC Times XVI (1963), no. 1-13. 

26 “Amateur Choirs Return to CBC Radio,” CBC Times (Prairie Region) XVI, no. 45, 33. 
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sent out an exploratory “Bible Institute Choir Survey” to 19 Bible schools 
in Western Canada (8 in Manitoba, 5 in Saskatchewan and 6 in Alberta), 
asking for information on the names of music directors, the size and 
repertoire of the school choirs. In a memo to the CBC Regional Program 
Director (Prairies) he highlighted, “the rise and growth of musical interest 
manifested in many of the schools and especially the improvement noted in 
the singing of many of the school choirs. This improvement has been all the 
more surprising in that many of the choirs seem to be representing choral 
standards in singing that go far beyond the barest necessities of a religious 
pragmatism, as laudable as this latter quality may appear in the thinking of a 
purely evangelical segment in our Canadian West... .the series will in the main, 
introduce to a large radio audience a hitherto un-programmed segment of 
society in our CBC Canadian west.””’ 

During the 1930s and 1940s Ben had travelled extensively to small rural 
communities throughout Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta to conduct 
choral workshops and song festivals. Now he revisited many of these 
communities with a recording engineer to record their choirs and bring them 
to the attention of a wider audience within the Western Region. Among 
the choirs broadcast were the Canadian Bible College, Regina (Richard 
Brust, conductor), Prairie Bible Institute, Three Hills, Alberta (Art Wiebe, 
conductor), Briercrest Bible School (Walter Aikenhead, conductor) and the 
Winkler Bible School Choristers (Howard Dyck, conductor). 

In the “ethnic” category, Ben chose Ukrainian, Polish, Japanese, Jewish, 
French, and Mennonite choirs. From the established “Anglo” community 
choirs, he featured the Winnipeg Ladies Choir (Orville Derraugh), the 
Winnipeg Girl’s Choir (Beth Cruickshank), the Oriana Singers (Berythe 
Birse and Jean Broadfoot) and the Schola Cantorum of Winnipeg (Glen 
Pearce). He also featured university choirs from Brandon (Leonard Mayoh) , 
Saskatoon (Robert Solem), Edmonton (Richard Eaton) and the University of 
Manitoba (Robert Irwin) and the Calgary Festival Chorus (John Searchfield). 
Together, these many choirs represented “something of a documentary of 
the musical interests and taste of a large musical laity actively busy making 


music.” ”° 


27 Ben Horch, letter of 28 Feb 1962, BH-Correspondence File, 1962. 
28 Ben Horch, “Amateur Choirs Return to CBC Radio,” CBC Times (Prairie Region) 
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In the fall of 1965, the name of the series was changed to “Prairie 
Choirs,” and for the 1966-1967 season the name was expanded to “Prairie 
Choirs Compete.” In preparation for Canada’s Centennial celebrations in 
1967, Ben suggested that the 26-week series feature choirs “that have come 
up with consistently high amateur standards of CBC performances in the 
past three years.”” 

At the end of the season, tapes of the 26 performances were handed 
over to a panel of three adjudicators, including Dr. Melville Cook, conductor 
of the Winnipeg Philharmonic Choir, Gladys Whitehead, well-known voice 
teacher, and Lorne Watson, director of the faculty of music at the University 
of Brandon. The adjudicators met at 9:00 a.m. on 1 April 1967 to listen to all 
tapes and decide on a winner. 

Speaking on behalf of the adjudicators, Dr. Cook said, “This was one of 
the most enjoyable listening days I have experienced for a long time. All three 
of us were favourably impressed by the high vocal standards.” In the end the 
first prize was awarded to the 35-voice mixed chorus of the ‘Summer Music 
School of Vocal Arts’ and its conductor George Wiebe, head of the music 
department at the Canadian Mennonite Bible College, where the summer 
music school was held in August 1966. Second prize went to the Mennonite 
Children’s Choir, conducted by Helen Litz.*° 

“Prairie Choirs” ran again as a 26-week series in the fall and winter of 
1967-68, and began its sixth season on 6 October 1968. However, at the 
end of December 1968 “Prairie Choirs” was withdrawn from the CBC 
Prairie Region broadcast schedule. Ben tried to revive the series under the 
title “Young Choral Societies from the Prairies” for the 1969-70 broadcast 
schedule, in preparation for the celebration of Manitoba’s Centennial year in 
1970.*' His proposal was not accepted. 


XVI, no. 45, 33. 

29 Ben Horch, Memo, “Centennial Prairie Choirs — Fall Series 1966-67,” 16 September 
1966, in Prairie Choirs, General File, 1966-67. 

30 Ben Horch, “Report on CBC Centennial Amateur Choir Competition,” 6 April 1967, 
in Prairie Choirs — General File, 1966-67. 

31 Ben Horch, Memo, “Young Choral Societies from the Prairies,’ 13 March 1969, in 
BH-Correspondence File, 1969. 
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Other CBC Programs 

Besides choral programs, Ben was also involved in producing a variety of 
vocal and instrumental programs. In the fall of 1962, at the same time as he 
began production of “Parade of Choirs,’ Ben was also assigned to produce 
a series of short 15-minute programs entitled “Song Recital.” During the 
fall and winter of 1962-63 he featured some of western Canada’s finest 
singers, including Phyllis Thompson, Victor Martens, Peter Koslowsky, Joan 
Maxwell, Paul Fredette, Miriam Breitman, Helly Sapinski, Howard Reimer 
and Bert Whiteman. The following year, Ben was replaced by producer 
Bernie Deaville. 

Ben went on to produce a number of short instrumental programs, 
including “Recital in Miniature,’ “Keyboard Artists” and “Organists in 
Recital.” In this capacity he was able to give regional and national exposure to 
some of Winnipeg’s finest instrumentalists, including pianists Ada Bronstein, 
William Aide, Arthur Polson, Beckett & Macdonald, Leonard Isaacs, Leonard 
Jones, and Irmgard Baerg; organists Conrad Grimes, Donald Hadfield, and 
Lawrence Ritchey; and harpsichordist Joyce Redekopp-Penner. 

Another position that occupied much of his time during his last years 
at the CBC was that of producer for the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 
(WSO) concert broadcasts. Ben was appointed to this position on 10 
September 1969 and did his last WSO production on 2 December 1972. 
Fach season consisted of ten broadcasts. The first concert on 4 October 
1969 opened with Victor Davies’ “Celebration for Orchestra.” It was this 
work that brought Davies to Ben’s attention and that lead eventually to the 
commission of the Mennonite Piano Concerto. 

Next to the choral and instrumental series, Ben was best known in 
Manitoba for the weekly School Broadcasts, which he produced for five 
seasons from 1968 until 1973. These included the programs “Tuneful Tales,” 
“Let’s Sing Together,’ and “Merry Music.” In 1971 the program “Band 5” 
was added to the school broadcast schedule. His last program production 
ever for CBC was “Merry Music,’ completed in June 1973, after which he 
officially retired. 


32 Ben Horch, School Broadcast Files, in BH-CBC Collection. 
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Ben Horch and Stan Evanyshyn, recording Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra, ca. 1970 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-05, 140) 


Position Questionnaire 


In 1965, Ben was asked to complete a position questionnaire to assist 
management in evaluating his current position. The questionnaire was an 
important step in establishing his proper salary level in relation to others in 


the Corporation. Ben’s response gives us an interesting picture of his work- 
load at the CBC: ** 


1) 30% of his time was devoted to the production of the Prairie 
Choirs series 
2) 20% of his time was devoted to the production of a live recital 
series entitled “Prairie Concerts” — this included booking the artists, 
selecting the music, writing the script, preparing publicity, etc.; 
3) 25% of his time was devoted to the production of seven 90- 
minute programs of classical music entitled “World of Music;” 
4) 5% of his time went to production of a record program 
entitled “Just the Melody” 
5) 5% went to the production of “intermittent” live programs 
during that year [1965]: 

a) “Jazz and the Composer” — a three-part series with pianist 
Chester Duncan 


33 Ben Horch, “Position Questionnaire,” n.d., BH-Correspondence File, 1965. 
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b) “Organists in Recital” — two broadcasts for the CBC-FM 
network 
6) 5% went to “Remote Choral Workshop Documentaries” 
(series of three or four annually) 
7) 5% went to office traffic, correspondence, bookings, contracts, 
cost sheets, etc. 
8) 5% was devoted to development of new program idea 
submissions for local, regional and national consideration. 


One of Ben’s most fascinating “intermittent” assignments was working 
together with Glenn Gould in the summer of 1971. Gould spent two weeks 
in Winnipeg interviewing Mennonites for a projected radio documentary 
entitled “The Quiet in the Land.” Ben assisted Gould in selecting and 
contacting Mennonite musical and religious leaders, including Mennonite 
artist Victor Friesen, theologian Clarence Hiebert, hymnologist and social 
worker Esther Horch, Rev. Dave Neufeld, Rev. Aron Toews, economist 
Roy Vogt, conductors Howard Dyck and Helen Litz, musicologist Peter 
Klassen, and pianist Wanda (Dick) Toews. 

After returning to Toronto in early August, Gould wrote to Ben: “Believe 
it or not, I miss Winnipeg! That really was an enormously stimulating and 
productive fortnight and ’m very grateful for all of your help which made 
it possible...'The tapes I have heard.. .really afford the highly concentrated, 
personalized and, in appropriate cases, quietly witty material I had hoped 
to gain. In short, ’m delighted.”** The documentary finally aired on CBC 
Radio on Friday, 25 March 1977. 

Under item 8) in the questionnaire, Ben regularly submitted new program 
ideas, including the aforementioned “Choral Documentary of the West,”® 
“Prairie Schooner Concerto,” and “Bible-Belt Choral Series;”*’ as well as an 


2238 2239 


“Ecumenical Oratorio,” a “Penitentiary Talent Program,” a documentary 


34 Glenn Gould, letter to Ben Horch, 5 Aug 1971, BH-Correspondence File, 1971. 
35 Ben Horch, memo to Program Director Prairie Region, 22 February 1960, BH- 
Correspondence File, 1960. 

36 Ben Horch memo, 29 May 1961; in BH-Correspondence 1961 File. 

37 Ben Horch memo, 8 Mar 1962, BH-Correspondence File, 1962. 

38 Ben Horch memo, 29 May 1961; in BH-Cortespondence 1961 File. 

39 Ben Horch, memo to Program Director Prairie Region, 28 Sep 1959, BH- 
Correspondence File, 1959. 
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ptogram on Paul Hindemith and his “Work-a-day Music” and many more. 
None of these ideas found acceptance with the CBC executives in Toronto. 


Esther Horch — Social Work Career 

While Ben was embarking on his career as a CBC Radio Producer, 
Esther embarked on a new career as social worker. In September 1959 she 
received a phone call from Mary Hamilton, who was in charge of the social 
work program at Logan Neighbourhood House, where Viola had been the 
assistant nursery school teacher: 


She wanted to know if I would be interested and would consider 
working with mothers in the core area of Winnipeg and being in 
charge of a mother’s club that met at the centre one day a week and 
also visiting them in their homes. This was on a part-time basis, which 
appealed to me...At first I was frightened visiting some of the homes 
inthis area... However, during the six years of my work at Logan House 
Iwas never mistreated, even if sometimes coldly received...After two 
years of work at the Centre my supervisor advised me to take some 
seminars in group social work at the University of Manitoba...I was 
admitted into a Masters program and was able to take several courses 
in group work with Prof. Bernie Hill. I found the social work classes 
exciting and stimulating and sailed through with straight A’s...One 
role-play assignment was telling a fifteen-minute story to an imaginary 
group of twelve-year olds...When I had finished the story, Professor 
Hill gave me a grin and said, “Now I know who you are. You are 
“Tante Esther’ from CFAM’s Children’s Party.’ I was sort of taken 
aback, wondering how this Jewish professor recognized my voice, and 
he told me it was a program his children listened to.*! 


Several years later Prof. Hill recommended Esther to the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd, who operated St. Agnes, a school for disturbed girls, and 
Marymound, a school for delinquent girls. Here Esther would be able to 
combine her teacher training and social work experience. She worked half 
time for these two institutions for the next nine years, until her retirement 
in 1974, For several years in the early 1960s, Esther also worked part-time at 
MBBC, teaching a hymnology class and serving as Dean of Women. 


40 Ben Horch, memo to Program Director Praitie Region, 14 Jul 1960, BH- 
Correspondence File, 1960. 
41 Esther Horch, “Social Work,” Binder EH-04, Section 14. 
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Ben Horch — Choir Conductor 

During his years at the CBC, Ben tried to maintain his role as an active 
musician — both as conductor and as teacher — as much as his work schedule 
would allow. In the fall of 1959 Ben was invited to teach a course entitled 
“Music and Focused Listening” at the University of Manitoba. The 12-week 
music appreciation course consisted of a series of lectures on the individual 
instruments of the orchestra and the development of the modern orchestra, 
designed for music lovers and record collectors.” For two years Ben also 
continued to conduct the Altona Community Choir, commuting to Altona 
once a week for rehearsals. 

All of this so-called “outside work” required that he submit a “Request 
for approval of extra or outside work” to CBC executives. Ben defended his 
work with the choir by writing, “At the time when I came here Dan Cameron 
thought it might be a good idea for me to keep it as long as it didn’t interfere 
with my job...perhaps it might be good public relations.” 

On 4 May 1959 Ben conducted a performance of Haydn’s Die Schopfung 
(The Creation) with the Altona Community Choir and 17 members of the 
Mennonite Symphony along with 15 players from the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra. Solists were tenor Peter Koslowsky and baritone David Falk and 
sopranos Rita Stobbe and Anita Kroeker. The auditorium of the Mennonite 
Collegiate Institute in Gretna was packed to capacity, with over 1000 persons 
in attendance. “You had to come early if you wanted to get a seat.” 

On 4 August 1959, Esther records in her diary that CBC-TV produced 
a documentary on Altona, entitled “The Town with a Difference,’ which 
included footage of Ben conducting the Altona Community Choir and 
Esther teaching her radio Kindergarten class at CFAM. 

Ben’s performance of the Messiah with the Altona choir in December 
1959 was discussed in the previous chapter. On Friday, 13 May 1960, Ben 
conducted what would be his last concert with the choir, a performance of 


42. “Ben Horch, Manitoba University Instructor,’ Canadian Mennonite, 16 October 
1959, 1; letters of 3 Jun 1959 and 10 Aug 1959 outlining course content, in BH- 
Correspondence File, 1959. 

43 Ben Horch memo to Director of Radio, 29 Sep 1959, BH-Correspondence File, 
1959. 

44 “Creation Attracts Capacity Crowd,” Mennonite Observer, 8 May 1959, 12; program in 
Binder BH-03, 38. 
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Die Schopfung. After the concert, Ben resigned as conductor of the Altona 
Choir, citing the demands of his CBC job and the pressure of the weekly 
commute. On 10 June Albert Schmidt, president of the Choir, sent a letter 
regretfully accepting Ben’s resignation.* 

However, Ben could not stay away from choir work for long. In the fall 
of 1960 he was invited to take the choir at the North Kildonan Mennonite 
Brethren Church (NKMB) after his son-in-law, David Falk, left for studies 
in Detmold. David had taken over the choir in 1958, when its former 
conductor, Corny Balzer, also left for musical studies in Detmold. At the 
time, David was working in a large downtown Winnipeg law firm. His 
wife, Viola Horch, taught nursery school at the Neighbourhood Services 
Centre. Both David and Viola continued to pursue solo careers on the 
side, singing in many of Ben’s oratorio productions with the Altona 
Community Choit. 

Ben and Esther transferred their church membership to NKMB in 
December 1960. Ben stayed with the North Kildonan church choir for 
four years, conducting not only regular Sunday services, but also annual 
oratorio performances, beginning with the Messiah on 22 April 1962. 
Other performances included Schubert’s Miriams Siegesgesang on 21 April 
1963, Haydn’s Die Schopfung on 20 October 1963, and the following spring 
Stainer’s Crucifixion. None of these performances employed the orchestra; 
all were accompanied at the organ by Ben’s talented accompanist Joyce 
Redekopp-Pennet. 

Ben’s final performance with the NKMB choir was a performance of 
Die Schopfung on 10 October 1964, with soloists Elisabeth Dirks, Sylvia 
Dyck, Victor Martens and Jake Klassen and organist Joyce Redekopp- 
Penner. The performance was recorded by CBC radio, and highlights were 
broadcast on “Prairie Choirs” on 6 November 1964.*° Soon after that, Ben 
resigned as conductor and did his last Christmas Carol Program with the 
NKMB choir on 20 December 1964. 

In September 1965, Ben was asked to fill in as interim conductor of 
the Elmwood M.B. Choir, which was in fact the continuation of his old 
North End M.B. Choir, until a permanent conductor could be found. On 22 


45 Albert Schmidt to Ben Horch, 10 Jun 1960, BH-Correspondence File, 1960. 
46 CBC Times (Prairie Edition), XVI, 7 — 13 Nov 1964; copy in Binder BH-05, 157. 
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April 1966, Esther noted in her diary: “Rev. Isaak Redekopp, pastor of the 
Elmwood M.B. Church, tried to dictate to Ben what kind of music the choir 
should sing. Ben disagrees with him.”*’ 

On 25 April 1966 Ben conducted the joint choirs of the Elmwood and 
North Kildonan M.B. Churches in a performance of Messiah, with soloists 
Dorothy Martens, Elona Schellenberg, John Martens and Alvin Reimer. Barry 
Anderson provided the organ accompaniment, since Ben’s regular organist, 
Joyce Redekopp-Penner, had left for Detmold to continue her studies in 
piano and harpsichord performance. After the concert, Rev. Redekopp wrote 
to Ben, “May I sum up what I felt from the congregation, that is, that never 
before had this piece been rendered in such a relaxed mannet, nor has its 
message been mote vitally expressed, in spite of many drawbacks (acoustics, 
etc.). May I also add that to my pleasant surprise I found myself a great lover 
of this music and found it all too short.” 


Workshops and Sangerfeste 

During these years at the CBC, Ben continued to receive invitations 
to lecture on Mennonite music and to lead choral workshops and 
Sangerfeste. On 25 April 1962, Ben spoke on “The Influence of Music in 
the Urbanization of Canadian Mennonites” at an M.B. Music Workshop 
in Winnipeg. ” 

In August 1962, Ben returned to Saskatchewan, where he had begun 
his career as a Kurseleiter, to lead one of his last conductors’ workshops 
and a mass-choir Saugerfest at the Bethany Bible School in Hepburn. The 
program included twenty-three numbers from Handel’s Messiah, together 
with a selection of Kerniieder, sung by a mass choir of 200 voices from 
choirs in Borden, Brotherfield, Saskatoon, Dalmeny, Glenbush, Hepburn, 
Laird and Waldheim — places that he had first visited 25 years earlier as 
Kurseleiter. 

Five years later, on 16 April 1967, Ben did a similar program of Messiah 
choruses and Kernieder with choirs of the Fraser Valley, with performances at 


47 Diary entry recorded in Binder BH-02, 28. 

48 Card in Binder BH-03, 75; notice by Anne Martens, “Combined Choirs Sing ‘The 
Messiah’,” MB. Herald, 6 May 1966, 20. 

49 The text of this lecture is found in Binder BH-06, 206-216. 
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2:30 Sunday afternoon in the Mennonite Educational Institute in Clearbrook, 
and at 7:30 in Vancouver.”! 

Three years later, on 5 October 1970, Ben was invited back to Winkler to 
conduct a Centennial Sdngerfest in the Winkler Bergthaler Church. This would 
be the last Saugerfest that Ben ever conducted; whether he realized this then is 
doubtful, but the program summed up his entire 45-year musical career to that 
point. The opening motet by Bortniansky, “Komm, heilger Geist,’ was taken 
from Ignaz Heim’s Sammlung Kirchlicher Lieder which Ben had introduced to 
the North End M.B. Choir some forty years earlier. This was followed by a 
selection of Kernlieder and “adopted” English hymns. The oratorio tradition 
was tepresented by Schubert’s Miriams Siegesgesang, which Ben had introduced 
to his North End M.B. Choir in 1936 and which was subsequently performed 
often by Mennonite choirs across Canada. The program continued with the 
singing of several German folksongs, followed by four compositions by 
Mennonite composers — Aron Sawatzky, K.H. Neufeld, Cornelius Klassen 
and Esther Wiebe. The closing anthem by Percy Fletcher, based on words 
from Tennyson’s “In Memorium” was representative of the adopted 
Anglo-Canadian culture. The printed program included extensive notes by 
Ben Horch outlining the Mennonite choral tradition, and paid tribute to 
the fruitful music ministry of a preceding generation of Kurseleifer — Aron 
Sawatzy, John P. Wiebe, Franz Thiessen, K.H. Neufeld and John Konrad.» 

The pianist for this occasion was Doreen Klassen, who recalls: “What 
I will never forget is the rehearsals, with Uncle Ben teaching me how to 
improvise bridges between hymns in various keys — in front of a mass 
choir no less. You can probably imagine Uncle Ben whistling the bridge, 
giving a few instructions — to use motifs from the melody of the first 
piece to get to the key of the second piece — asking me to try whatever 
he had just whistled on the keyboard, and moving right along as though it 
was no major challenge...But that improvisation lesson has actually been 
the basis of the improvisations which are a part of most of the Anglican 


services I play these days.”°° 


51 Program in Binder BH-03, 82; notice in Canadian Mennonite, 4 Apr 1967, 11. 

52 Program in BH-Correspondence File, 1970. 
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Death of Viola (Horch) Falk 

Viola and David Falk spent four years studying voice with Theo 
Lindenbaum at the Music Academy in Detmold. After completing his 
Reifepriifung (performance diploma) in 1965, David was invited to teach voice 
at Goshen College, a Mennonite liberal arts college in northern Indiana. In 
the late summer of 1965, David and Viola and their four young children, 
Esther, Jonathan, Steve and’Tom, moved to Goshen. 

In early April 1968, Ben and Esther drove down to Indiana to visit David, 
Viola and the grandchildren for Easter. On Easter Sunday, 14 April 1968, 
they heard Viola sing for the last time at the Goshen College Church. Five 
days later they left Goshen and returned to Winnipeg, It would be the last 
time they saw their daughter alive. On the evening of 26 April 1968, Viola 
was killed instantly in a two-car head-on collision on US Highway 33, two 
miles west of Elkhart. The accident occurred about 10:30 p.m. when the 
east-bound Falk car was struck by a west-bound cat which failed to complete 
passing of several other west-bound vehicles. At the time of Viola’s death, 
the children, who were not in the vehicle, were aged 11, 10, 6 and 3. 


54 “Mrs. Viola Falk killed in auto mishap,” Canadian Mennonite, 30 Apr 1068, 1. 
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Esther Falk, Eduard Horch, ca. 1958 


(Source: Viola Horch Scrapbook 1) 
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David was seriously injured in the accident and remained in hospital 
for several weeks. He eventually recovered and resumed his teaching and 
conducting duties at Goshen College. In 1974 he was invited to join the 
music faculty at Wilfrid Laurier University in Waterloo, Ontario, where he 
taught voice and served as Coordinator of the opera program until his 
retirement in 1998. After his official retirement, he continued to teach on a 
part-time basis until 2002. 

Viola’s death was a traumatic experience for both Ben and Esther. 
Throughout most of their married life, it was Esther who had been the 
anchor in the relationship. Now, David Falk recalled: 


I'd never seen him in the position of holding things together until after 
Viola’s death. And then it turned out that Ben was...the anchor and 
Mom Horch for the first time was just completely distraught. She was 
strong as one would expect after the death, she was efficient, she got 
things done, he flew apart, but then the chickens came home to roost 
and then things got so tough, and she was in a very tough job...a very 
taxing social work job, where she dealt with delinquent girls...She 
kept a job like that so that she could earn enough money to gain some 
investment so that they could be able to live — she did that and her 
nerves went completely after Viola’s death. Holding firmly all those 
years — she couldn’t — she was in a very bad way...and the person who 
saved the day was Ben. He took over — it had always been him flying 
about and she holding him, and I was just astounded. ..He just held 
in there, he supported her...he intuitively saw that he had been much 
healthier in his outbursts and that it had given him expression that she 
had never had...and so he saved the day for her.*° 


Later that spring, on Saturday, 15 June, the First Mennonite Church Choir 
of Winnipeg, under the direction of Bill Kruger, dedicated a performance of 
Schubert’s Mass in G to Viola’s memory. Ben and Esther attended the concert 
and found comfort and support in the fellowship of this congregation. From 
that time on, they began attending services at First Mennonite Church. 


First Mennonite Church 


In the fall of 1969, Ben was invited to succeed Bill Kruger as conductor 
of the First Mennonite Church Choir, the same choir that Ben’s fellow 


55 David Falk, Interview, April 1987. 
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Kurseleiter John Konrad had conducted many years earlier, from 1931 to 
1947. Konrad, in turn, was succeeded by Ernest J. Enns, who led the choir 
until the early 1960s. Under these conductors the choir was well known for 
its annual Good Friday performances of Das Svihnopfer (The Atonement) 
by Carl Loewe; Ben decided not to continue this tradition. In its stead, he 
introduced the Fauré Requiem and Handel’s Messiah. 

Ben’s final program with the choir, on 27 June 1971, was entitled “Songs 
of the Mennonite Tradition.” It presented a musical résumé of favourite 
congregational chorales and Kernieder, with organist Harold Redekopp 
providing accompaniments and improvisations linking the various hymns 
together into a quasi through-composed form.” 

After Ben’s resignation as conductor, he and Esther continued to attend 
the First Mennonite Church. In November 1972 Ben wrote to the church’s 
pastor, Rev. John Neufeld, requesting membership for Esther and himself. 
Ben’s long letter outlines the personal reasons for this important decision to 
leave the M.B. Church. 

Ben writes: “The question I would like to direct to you has been pending 
for some time now in my mind; during this last year with increasing 
concern...Esther and I have been enjoying the worship services of your 
church for nigh on five years. For two I was privileged to conduct the 
choir, so that by now we have come to feel at home with you and your 
congregation to such a degree that we would like to become members.’””*” 

Ben goes on to outline several personal reasons for wanting to join the 
First Mennonite congregation: 


1) The strong Anabaptist emphasis in your preaching...is 
something quite new to me. It has given my life a new kind of 
relevance with respect to voluntary church relationships, the 
historic peace position of traditional Mennonitism, and above all 
in the matter of discipleship. A commitment to these spiritual goals 
comes almost too late in life. But I want to know more in terms of 
becoming a more devoted follower... 

2) in another context, it is a totally new experience for me to 
find a Mennonite fellowship of believers with such a deep reverence 
and love for serious music and its performance. I am enveloped 


56 Program, with notes, in Binder BH-03, 102. 
57 Ben Horch to John Neufeld, 8 Nov 1972; Binder BH-06, 127-128. 
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with a feeling of warmth in such an environment...I have been 
impressed in the way your people allow music, and the art of it, 
to enrich their lives, and so surely make us all more fit vessels to 
worship and to glorify God. For the first time in my life I seem to 
be at peace with myself. Music practiced in terms of an evangelical 
outreach or as a spiritual art, seems no longer to be in conflict... 

3) in asking for acceptance into your membership, Esther 
and I would in no way wish for our intentions to be construed as 
expressive of a feeling or spirit of alienation or disenchantment 
with our Mennonite Brethren people. Ours has been a meaningful 
relationship, although in music it was somewhat limited according 
to the light and understanding of the leadership. In terms of 
fellowship and in worship our lives have been sustained these many 
years by the love and charity of our Mennonite Brethren almost 
beyond measure. And this we will not forget. 

Our Viola died only a few weeks after the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. On the day of a Martin Luther King 
memorial in Goshen, she expressed to David [Falk], that as an 
Anabaptist Mennonite, she wanted to stand up and be counted by 
personally attending this service. This she did, even though there 
were state troopers at the church door who noted all who entered. 
This was Viola’s last commitment to stand “in the name of Christ” 
with the oppressed, forsaken and lost. This witness was not lost on 
the three oldest children. It was forever burned into our hearts and 
souls — Esther’s and mine. 


Ben was somewhat uneasy about what people, both Mennonite Brethren 
and First Mennonite members, would say about this move, so late in life, and 
continued: “In the providence of God, it needn't be entirely without benefit 
even where our two church constituencies are concerned. It may even serve, 
in a peripheral kind of way, as a gesture of inter-Mennonite ecumenicity that 
can be honouring to God...” He concludes: 


Finally, | am moved to think that what we are contemplating 
is not without a touch of humour. So many of our people, when 
faced with retirement, move away from the cold winters of this city 
to a warmer clime. Not so for Esther and me. 

For me, if in God’s time there are a few more charitable years, 
I would like to spend them in the warmth of Schénwiesers musical 
environment with Esther. If this sounds a bit like a rebuke to the 
Brethren, it is only a gentle one and surrendered in love. I am 
motivated to say this, in the hopes that the Brethren will reach out 
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to an increasing number of young Mennonite musicians and artists 

with a greater measure of sympathy and understanding than has 

been shown in the past. 
My life among the Brethren in terms of all my music-making 

in the past was a lonely one. In our Horch family our deep and 

abiding love for music and the arts was inherited from our Lutheran 

tradition. It prevailed in our family even though our parents were 

Mennonite Brethren... 

Ben then wrote to Rev. William Neufeld, pastor of the North Kildonan 
M.B. Church, requesting a transfer of membership. Rev. Neufeld replied 
on 13 December 1972 that the transfer had been completed, and added, 
“The Council expressed quite frankly its regret that you are leaving the M.B. 
Church. We recognize the great contribution you have made to music in the 
churches of our Conference and we sincerely appreciate it. The German 
Gesangbuch will be used as long as the language lasts in our churches, and the 
translation of it into English has facilitated the inevitable transition from one 
language to the other. We are grateful for that! Your frequent emphasis on 
the value of keeping the singing of Kern/eder alive will not be forgotten. Then 
also your constant struggle to improve the calibre of music in our churches 
has done much to raise the standard and appreciation of serious music.””* 

On 24 December 1972, Ben and Esther officially became members of 
First Mennonite Church. 


Ben’s first commissioned works 

Earlier that year, on 17 April 1972, Ben had suffered a light stroke and 
was off work from 31 May until the end of September. Being freed from 
most of his daily routine left him time to “dream and scheme,” as he said. 
It was during this time, when Ben was technically on sick leave, that two 
commissioning projects which he had been considering for some time took 
on tangible form in his thinking. 

Ben had observed how the CBC commissioned works, especially during 
Canada’s 1967 Centennial Year, and he had suggested various commissioning 
projects over the years, including an “Ecumenical Oratorio” and a “Prairie 


58 William Neufeld to Ben and Esther, 13 Dec 1972; Binder BH-06, 131. 
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Schooner Concerto,’ but none of his ideas were accepted at the higher levels 
in Toronto. Here John Roberts was in charge of commissions.” 

Ben outlined his ideas in a memo to David Cruickshank (Program 
Director, Radio Winnipeg) on 29 June 1972. Ben first reviewed projects that 
he had completed prior to taking his sick leave, and outlined six projects 
that were pending, including the production of five LP recordings, and the 
commissioning of two large orchestral works — a Ukrainian symphonic work 
and a “Bible-Belt” Piano Concerto.” 

Por the Ukrainian work Ben proposed the Ukrainian-born composer 
George Fiala, who was teaching in Montreal at the time.°’ He wrote to Fiala 
on 28 June 1972: “I am exploring the possibility of finding a composer who 
would be interested in writing a Ukrainian symphony or fiddle concerto on 
commission. In either form...the work should defer to familiar folk or... 
Orthodox melodies that ate indigenous to Western Canadian Ukrainian 
communities. I realize that composers generally are not too happy to 
synthesize known melodies into larger musical forms. Through such a work, 
however, the CBC [actually Ben Horch] is hoping to achieve a kind of ethno- 
ideological outreach in the Ukrainian community with the idea that it be 
steered to make a greater effort in its own behalf by such an example.’ 

For the “Bible-Belt” Piano Concerto Ben was convinced that Victor 
Davies of Winnipeg was the composer best suited to write such a work. 
Ben outlined the frame of reference for the work as he had discussed it with 


Victor: 

1) Use at least 5 or 6 gospel songs in a three movement concerto. 
References to gospel songs should not merely be germinal... 

2) ‘To give musical credence to a 17 century musical device which 
was in a sense a germinal phenomenon of thousands and 
thousands of gospel song pianists...the device — “continuo” 
improvisation. 

3) ‘To make the work as entertaining as the gospel song material will 
allow on the one hand; and the solo piano as virtuosic as all get- 


59 “Roberts, John,” in Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 813-14. 

60 “Fiala, George,” Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 321. 

61 Ben Horch, memo to Dave Cruickshank, 29 Jun 1972, BH-Correspondence File, 
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62 Ben Horch to George Fiala, 28 Jun 1972, BH-Correspondence File, 1972. 
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out on the other. The range of moods from “hurt” on the one 
hand to apocalyptic jazz of the Gospel Song era on the other.” 


Costs for these two 25-minute works, based on a rate of $100.00 per 
performing minute, were estimated at $2,500 each. 

Ben had first raised the idea of a “Bible-Belt” program within a month 
of starting his new job at the CBC in 1959. In a letter to Deane Edwards of 
the Hymn Society of America he wrote: 


A question on my mind for a long time is that of providing some 
kind of sustaining hymn program available to radio stations... .to raise 
the level of hymn singing among a potential “Bible-Belt” audience 
estimated at between 15 to 20 million people...The “Bible-Belt” 
hymn standard is of course the gospel song and I feel that it is in this 
area that your Society should accomplish much by a sustaining type 
radio hymn program that would bring an awareness of inadequacy 
for this popular religious song form. In Canada we are inclined to say 
“how appalling” in any evaluation of the Gospel Song, and let it go at 
that, not realizing that if these do not stand comparison too well, with 
traditional hymns, they still qualify and merit serious investigation as 


composed religious folk music.™ 


The German M.B. Gesangbuch and the English M.B. Hymn Book which 
Ben had worked on consisted, of course, primarily of gospel song repertoire 


—a staple in M.B. worship services in Canada at that time. Ben had grown 
up with these songs and was well aware of the negative opinion that 
serious church musicians in Anglican or United Churches had about these 
“appalling” songs. Nevertheless he loved these songs, which he thought of 
almost as Mennonite “folk music,’ and hoped that someday he would find 
a composer who could transfigure them in the context of a serious classical 
music form. 

On July 28 Ben wrote Victor Davies to say that “our bid for the ‘Bible- 
Belt’ Piano Concerto commission has been forwarded to the national office 
of the CBC in Toronto.” 


63 Ben Horch, memo to Dave Cruickshank, 29 Jun 1972, BH-Correspondence File, 
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Two weeks later Ben wrote Dave Cruickshank to report that the Ukrainian 
Symphony Commission had been granted. He also expressed the hope that 
the “Bible-Belt Concerto” would also be accepted soon. Ben reconfirmed 
his high regard for Davies, based on his successful “Celebrations” score. 
Furthermore, based on a number of extended conversations with Victor, 
Ben felt that he was steeped in “Bible-Belt” song literature and would be 
most capable of writing a piece for a symphonic “pops” concert context. 
“Tf the Bible-Belt Piano Concerto turns out to be a really serious work of 
stature, that’s all to the good...1 am convinced in my conversations with him 
that he will come up with something really quite unique. In any event, there’s 
no other composer in Canada who can write such a work at this time and 
communicate through it a distinctive western Canadian musical behaviour 
pattern of a very large minority that crosses Anglo-Saxon and ethnic musical 
values without any cultural barriers of any kind.” 

When he heard nothing for two months, Ben wrote to Cruickshank again 
on 5 October outlining the nature of the Piano Concerto: it was to be a work 
in three movements with a virtuosic piano part — the first movement was to 
be in traditional sonata form; the second movement was to be conceived in 
the form of a theme and variations; the third movement a rondo or a fugue 
with a summation of themes and counter themes. The point of departure 
in all three movements, Ben wrote, would be well-known gospel songs, “the 
composer treating these according to his artistic intuition. ..[Davies] suggests 
the score would not be satirical or iconoclastic but full of life both in a 
lyrical and a rhythmic sense with joy being the central emotion juxtaposed 
between restraint and exploding ‘hallelujahs’...The one element missing in 
contemporary music of our day — is an almost total lack of joy.” In these 
few sentences, Ben provides an accurate description of Davies’ Mennonite 
Piano Concerto a full three years before he even heard one note of the work. 

In support of the commission, Ben also pointed out that it would serve 
as a timely companion to a new CBC-TV documentary entitled “The Bible 
Belt: the Politics of the Second Coming,” which was scheduled for broadcast 
on 19 December 1972. The documentary was to trace the origins of the 
fundamentalist movement in the 1920s, and show how it peaked in western 


66 Ben Horch to Dave Cruickshank, 10 Aug 1972, BH-Correspondence File, 1972. 
67 Ben Horch to Dave Cruickshank, 5 Oct 1972, BH-Correspondence File, 1972. 
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Canada in the political efforts of evangelist-politicians such as William 
Aberhardt and Ernest C. Manning in Alberta. The musical expression of 
this movement was, of course, the gospel song, 

The final responsibility for granting the commission lay with John 
Roberts, the head of radio music, in Toronto. On 23 October 1972, Ben 
wrote to Roberts to confirm that George Fiala had accepted the commission 
for a “Ukrainian” Symphony, to be based on Ukrainian folk material of his 
choice. Ben added that “the symphony might well serve Western Canadians 
of Ukrainian extraction as a special CBC tribute during...Centennial 
Celebrations in 1974.” Hoping to convince Roberts to approve the piano 
concerto as well, Ben continued: “In the same context, the “Bible-Belt” piano 
concerto with Victor Davies would serve the same kind of ethno-ideological 
purpose during Manitoba’s [this should read “Winnipeg’s”] Centennial year as 
the ‘Ukrainian’ symphony.’ Roberts apparently objected to commissioning 
the work from Davies because he was not a nationally known composer. 

Ben wrote to Leonard Stone, Manager of the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra, and remarked: “T think that his argument, that the composer is 
not known nationally, is for the birds...” Ben was convinced that the work 
would be a great success, and continued: “You could conceivably have a 
‘sell-out’ audience of just ‘Bible-belters” William Baerg [music director at 
MBBC] has also manifested some interest to put on a strictly Mennonite 
Symphony Concert with his wife [Irmgard Baerg] playing the piano part. 
From my continuing dialogue with Victor about it, I think it’s going to be a 
great work.” 

It was not until 9 March 1973 that Walter Unger, the newly appointed 
Executive Producer of Radio Arts & Music for CBC Winnipeg, officially 
responded to Victor Davies, informing him of the negative decision 
regarding the commission: “I do not feel that I can recommend that you 
be considered to write the concerto, based on your work to date, promising 
as it is. Obviously, I myself am not musically competent to have made this 
decision without the advice of a panel of Canadian composers and senior 
CBC music management. This however, is advice with which I concur...No 
one doubts but that you are a gifted and imaginative composer. ..If, as there 
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appears to be, the opportunity of your being commissioned independently 
to write the concerto, I wish you every success and sincerely hope you will 
prove us all dead wrong,” 

The advisory panel referred to in Unger’s letter consisted of three 
CBC executives, John Roberts (Head, Radio Music), Carl Little (Deputy 
Head), Dirk Keetbaas (Senior Producer CBC SM Records), and three 
distinguished Canadian composers, John Weinzweig, John Beckwith and 
Harry Somers, all members of the Canadian League of Composers (and 
all from Toronto). The panel separately reviewed sample scores submitted 
by the composer and then made comments to John Roberts, who later 
communicated to Davies: “It was felt that in order for you to undertake 
a major commission, your work should exhibit a better handling of 
orchestration, counterpoint and form.””! 

By the time he received a copy of this letter, Ben was retired — Ben’s 
mandatory retirement from CBC came at age 65 on 19 November 1972. 
On 2 December Ben did his last WSO production, and on 21 December 
the CBC staff held a retirement party for him. But Ben continued working 
on a contract basis for another six months completing projects already in 
production, especially the regular school broadcasts. 

On 12 December David Cruickshank, Director of Radio, wrote to express 
his gratitude to Ben: “You have given of yourself to the Corporation and 
to your fellow men, to the fullest of your capabilities at all times. This I 
know to be true and this I respect — and this I know to be the feelings of 
your colleagues as well...may I express my deepest and sincerest thanks, 
and best wishes to you and yours in the future.” 

Ben’s successor as producer of “serious music” was Harold Redekopp, 
son of his friend and former colleague Rev. Isaac W. Redekopp. Harold later 
went on to become head of CBC Radio and executive vice-president of CBC 
Television. Harold assessed Ben’s years at the CBC with these words: “The 
great thing about Ben is that he never discounted the audience...A lot of 
professional musicians, including composers, who worked for the CBC were 
not that interested in where the audience was at, they were more interested 
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Nicole Guyot, “A Character Study of Ben Horch,” 1973 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-24) 


in where they wanted to go with their writing and their careers. I would pay 


Ben the greatest single compliment in that sense that he started with where 
the audience was, he was respectful of them and always mindful of where he 
wanted to move them...” 

When asked to summarize Ben’s significant musical contributions at the 
CBC Redekopp replied: “I would say, what he did on the choral front. He 
was a pioneer; he did all the heavy lifting and it was easier for us. I think 
on the ethnic front there is no question he was a pioneer and battling for 
better reflection of different kinds of artists. Did he have all the successes 
he would have liked? No. That’s what a pioneer does — he paves the way 
and makes it possible for others, like Walter [Unger] and others to come 
along, If I were to look at his major contribution it would be that.” 

To this, Walter Unger added, “Yes, he had already challenged the 
system significantly so that it could bend enough and want to bend and 
recreate itself in the era when Harold and I came along, That was not 
possible, unfortunately at his time in terms of the history of the CBC and 


the history of the country.” ™* 


73 Interview with Harold Redekopp and Walter Unger, 15 February 2005. 
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Ben completed his last CBC school broadcast on 19 June 1973. He was 
now fully retired, but his active and fertile mind did not retire. Ben had 
made a complete recovery from his stroke the previous year and would 
have preferred to keep on working at the CBC, since he felt that he still 
had program ideas to offer.' Earlier, he had written to a colleague at CBC 
Windsor, saying that his time with the CBC was “most rewarding in terms 
of the kind of creativity my job involved.” He continued, “In fact, I am 
sorry it ended...Dave Cruickshank thinks he may want me to continue for 
the 1973/74 season as well. That would suit me fine. My retirement hobby 
is music...Since that is what I was doing since coming to the CBC, official 
retirement is simply a continuation of doing what I have been doing all my 
life... At the other end of my retirement spectrum, I hammer, saw, and drill 
at my catpenter’s bench in my basement, and attend to anything that needs 
fixing around the house.” 

Ben did not continue with the CBC, but remained active in the musical 
community in a vatiety of other ways. In July 1973 he was invited by editor 
Ken Winters to become a contributor to a proposed Encyclopedia of Music in 
Canada (EMC), published in 1981. In this position Ben made it a point to 
promote the inclusion of entries on all aspects of music in Western Canada, 
especially the contribution of Mennonite conductors such as Kornelius H. 
Neufeld, John Konrad and William Baerg; of Mennonite institutions such as 
CMBC and MBBG; of singers such as Peter Koslowsky, John Martens and 
Victor Martens; and of the Mennonite Children’s Choir. Ben himself was 
also one of only a few CBC producers to get an entry in the Encyclopedia.’ 


1 Esther Horch, “Radio Diary,” Binder BH-05, 16. 

2 Ben Horch to Bruce Macpherson, CBC Windsor, 21 Feb 1973, BH-Correspondence 
File 1973. 

3 Correspondence in BH-File, Encyclopedia of Music in Canada. BH Fonds, CMBS. 
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In September 1973 Ben was invited to put his years of experience as 
CBC Producer of Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra broadcasts to use as a 
member of the WSO Board of Directors. He served on the Programming 
Committee, chaired by Professor Leonard Isaacs, for the 1973-74 and the 
1974-75 seasons.’ In this capacity, Ben made every effort possible to secure a 
performance of the Symphony #4 (Ukrainian’) which he had commissioned 
from George Fiala in his last year at the CBC. Fiala had completed the 
symphony on 25 November 1973 and Ben was hoping to have it performed 
by the WSO as part of a special Ukrainian concert in the context of 
Winnipeg’s centennial celebrations in 1974.” 

As it turned out, Fiala had also been commissioned that year by the 
Ukrainian Canadian Committee of Winnipeg to write a violin concerto for 
the distinguished Ukrainian Canadian violinist Steven Staryk. It was this 
work, and not the Symphony #4, which the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 
chose to perform in October 1974. Ben continued his efforts to get Fiala’s 
Symphony #4 performed in Winnipeg for many years, but to no avail. It 
was not premiered until 21 November 1982 by the Symphony Orchestra 
of the Ukrainian Opera Association in Toronto.° The work has never been 
performed in Winnipeg, 

In the fall of 1973 Ben was also invited to become a member of the 
Cultural Arts Committee, one of the sub-committees of the Winnipeg 
Centennial Committee, which was planning events for the city’s centennial 
celebrations in 1974. At a meeting of the Cultural Arts Committee on 27 
September 1973, Ben was appointed as chairman of a sub-committee on 
music.’ Ben in turn invited CBC Producer Harold Redekopp (Ben’s 
successor at CBC), Professor Harold Lugsdin (chool of Music, University 
of Manitoba), and Glen Pearce (Music Supervisor for the Winnipeg School 
system) to join him on this music sub-committee.* 


4 Minutes and Cortespondence in BH-File WSO Board 1973-74, 1974-75. BH Fonds, 
CMBS. 

5 Ben Horch to George Fiala, 20 November 1973, BH-Fiala Correspondence File. 

6 George Fiala to Ben Horch, 13 Dec 1982 1982, BH-Fiala Correspondence File; a 
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Over the next year the music committee processed dozens of applications 
for special funding of centennial-related events from various music 
organizations in Winnipeg, including the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra, 
the Manitoba Chamber Orchestra, the Winnipeg Youth Orchestra, the 
Holiday String Quartet, the Royal Canadian College of Organists, and 
various school choirs. Many of these events involved the commissioning 
of special compositions by composers such as Hugh Bancroft, WH. (Herb) 
Belyea, Bruce Carlson, Chester Duncan, Neil Harris, Boyd Macdonald, 
Arthur Polson and Lawrence Ritchey. ’ 

The Cultural Arts Committee also approved a grant of $1500 to the 
Manitoba Mennonite Centennial Committee (MMCC) towards a special 
Mennonite centennial concert planned for the fall of 1974. This concert was 
one of many events scheduled that year to celebrate the centennial of the 
artival of the first Russian Mennonites in Manitoba in 1874; it was to be held 
at Winnipeg’s Centennial Concert Hall and was to include the premiere of a 
new “Mennonite” piano concerto by Victor Davies." 


An Unexpected Letter of Appreciation 

Unlike many people after retirement, Esther wrote, Ben rarely wanted 
to telive or continue what was; rather, he concentrated on what was to 
be — “affecting change, and projecting into the future.”'’ With the Danish 
theologian Soren Kierkegaard, Ben said “Life can only be understood 
backward, but it must be lived forward.”!” 

While Ben continued to “live life forward’ during his retirement years, 
there were numerous times when he and Esther were given occasion to 
reflect on their past. One of these times came in October 1973, when Dr. 
Frank C. Peters, a prominent M.B. church leader and President of Waterloo 
Lutheran University (later Wilfrid Laurier University) in Waterloo, Ontario, 
wrote to express his personal appreciation to Esther and Ben for their many 
contributions to the Mennonite Brethren Church in Canada: 


9 Correspondence and copies of commissioned works in BH-File Winnipeg Centennial 
Commissions, BH Fonds, CMBS. 

10 Minutes of the Cultural Arts Committee, 25 Apr 1974. BH Fonds, CMBS. 

11 Esther Horch, “Retirement,” Binder BH-04B, 56. 
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Your influence in our brotherhood has been most significant. 
It came at a very crucial time when our brotherhood was in the 
beginning stages of acculturation. These changes could have been 
more unsettling than they actually were. To have people like you (not 
Russldinder) present to guide with sympathetic understanding helped 
to bridge the gap between two cultures. Your emphasis on Kerniieder 
was, I believe, excellent. It kept us from going “whole hog” into the 
classical, heavy European-type church music but it also saved us 
from a “sell-out” to cheap, sentimental ditties. I for one thank you. 
I always sensed a becoming humility in the public appearances of 
both of you. Artists can be somewhat self-agerandizing at times... 
For both of you I wish a rewarding retirement with continued 
opportunities for service and with many occasions for laughter 
and enjoyment. I trust you will not lose your sense of humout. 
“Blessed is the man who can laugh at himself, he will never run out 
of material.” 


Ben seems to have been unprepared for such a complimentary letter, and 
it took him over three months to formulate a reply. When Ben did write, it 
turned out to be one of the clearest and most insightful statements on his life 
that he ever made, and deserves to be quoted in full: 


Your evaluation of my contribution to our brotherhood in 
the past years took me completely by surprise and quite pleasantly 
so. I am grateful for your “words of appreciation,” since this is 
the first time that anyone has ever written to me about my past 
efforts on behalf of our peoples and our mutual concerns for the 
new directions music was taking without, hopefully, straying too far 
from the spiritual heritage of our forefathers. 

In looking back to that decade which encompassed my 
association with the college music department and many years of 
Kurse work, 1am grateful today for the opportunity to have served in 
this way. The course that had to be followed, it is true, was not always 
as smooth and unruffled, as I might have hoped for; nevertheless, 
when I came to the end of it officially, I can truly say that there 
were rewards almost without end. And today I can appreciate this 
even more than I could have ever realized then. Many of the things 
that appeared to me like insurmountable problems then, have since 
come into focus with a degree of clarity that sometimes simply 
overwhelms me. You expressed it so well when you state that it was 


13. Frank C. Peters to Ben Horch, 5 October 1973; Binder BH-06, 132. 
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“a very crucial time when our brotherhood was in the beginning 
stages of acculturation.” And about the measures that had to be 
undertaken to cope with the complex sociological... forces that came 
into play, admittedly, none of us really knew very much about, and 
least of all I. For me personally, these beginning stages precipitated 
a kind of crises fixation which came with the realization, that the 
history of our people really offered no guidelines of any kind that 
might at least have set a course of action for me by precedence. 

The picture as I saw it then was somewhat as follows: My 
predecessors, who had been in positions of musical leadership in 
out conference and in the churches, all came to this new land of ours 
as adults. They came from a country in which our spiritual heritage 
flourished well above the sub-culture of a Russian peasantry. And 
they came with the sure conviction that the indigeneity of a spiritual 
heritage which had been upheld in Russia for almost a hundred 
years would now equally prevail in this new land as well. 

In contrast, I related to the foregoing in a totally different 
way. For one thing, I came to this country with my parents as an 
infant. I was totally educated in Canada and in the U.S.A. I was 
steeped not only in the niveau musical cultures of our country, but 
of the U.S.A. and Europe as well. And even though my spiritual 
inheritance was inherited from the Mennonite Brethren, my home 
environment was, and remained Lutheran in its musical orientation 
to the present day. 

As I look back now, I could hardly have foreseen the alignment 
of cultural forces which, on the one hand, represented an Old 
World tradition marked by a strong instinct for self-preservation, 
and on the other by a wholly pervasive counter-culture, one, that 
would dominate every area of our thinking and behaviour patterns 
as if we had never existed in any other way. In the area of music it 
became necessary not to defer only to the “old,” to the exclusion of 
the “new” or what appeared to be new. The one would have resulted 
in the young people being lost to us in greater numbers than has 
been the case, perhaps; and the other would or might have resulted 
in the spiritual arrest of a generation of patents who could not 
make any allowance for change. In this respect the only role I could 
play amid all this was a kind of human catalyst in the way action 
had to become holding-action, amelioration of negative trends, 
and the synthesizing and re-directing of outside influences into a 
new indigeneity, one of whatever face, as long as we recognized 
ourselves over and over again. 
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Prayer never came easily to me, and especially in public. But 
sometimes attitudes even in the night of depression would be 
couched in feelings that now sound to me like: 

“Lord, nourish my musical intuition aright, for I have a tongue 
like Moses, and cannot verbalize adequately for our people. Let 
me find those things in music that will preserve the values of 
out forefathers even though we may change outwardly, and the 
whole world about us. And let our voice be heard in this beloved 
new land in songs full of hope, for a land and world so full of 
hurt.” 

That prayer for me has become a reality to a great extent, 
when I see so many of our young people from our college and 
the music department in so many areas of positive witness today. 
And to see so many of them active over such a wide spectrum of 
musical witness, leaves me at times with a mingled chime of both 
happiness and regret. Happiness for them and just a little regret, 
that I, like Moses was not really permitted into the fullness that is 
there in the way I imagined it many years ago... 

Esther will be retiring in June which will be even nicer. Not for 
a moment do I forget the quiet support and strength that she has 
been in my life and in my work. Without her, in God’s Providence, 
I could have done nothing. Esther and I are grateful to you for 
writing to us..." 


Esther’s Retirement 

Esther retired from her work at Marymound Girls School on 27 June 1974. 
Two days later, she and Ben celebrated their 42°" wedding anniversary. 

After her retirement Esther took on the role of family chronicler. A self- 
confessed “pack-rat,’ she had been gathering and storing up letters, cards, 
photographs, programs, newspaper clippings and other memorabilia from 
members of the extended Horch-Hiebert-Falk families for years. “Like my 
father,’ she writes, “I am a systematic collector of dates, anecdotes and 
photographs. I find it difficult to discard a letter, especially when it comes 
from a member of our close-knit family. | have cards and letters in my dozens 
of scrapbooks which date back to the congratulations my parents received at 
my birth.” 


14 Ben Horch to Frank C. Peters, 14 Jan 1974, Binder BH-06, 133-134. 
15. Esther Horch, C.N. Hiebert was my Father, vii. 
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Now that she had time, Esther undertook the task of organizing all of 
these materials into dozens and dozens of scrapbooks and 3-ring binders 
devoted to the Horch, Hiebert and Falk families and to specific individuals 
within those families, especially Ben, Viola and herself. She began with a 
seties of binders devoted to the life of her father, C.N. Hiebert, and her 
extended Hiebert family, which led to the publication of her delightful book, 
CLN. Hiebert was my Father, in February 1979. 

In addition to her writing, Esther also resumed her career as hymnology 
teacher, offering short courses in hymnology for students and ministers 
at the Canadian Mennonite Bible College (CMBC) in February 1975 and 
February 1979. The invitation to teach these classes came from her former 
student George Wiebe, head of the music department at CMBC since 
1954, Over the years she also received numerous invitations to speak 
to various women’s groups and church groups on hymnology, or on 
her “spiritual life” and her experiences in social work. One of her most 
significant talks, entitled “So did we then sing,” was given on 25 January 
1981 in the context of the biennial Church Music Seminar sponsored by the 
Canadian Mennonite Bible College and MBBC."° 

Ben also received numerous invitations to speak, but more often than 
not he declined such invitations. Esther did note in her diary, that she and 
Ben gave a joint talk on “Kernlieder’ at the McIvor M.B. Church in North 
Kildonan on 12 June 1977. 

In one of her scrapbooks, Esther provides this most interesting 
description of a typical day in their life in retirement: 


We are both just finished with our early morning exercises 
— he in the basement and I in the living room — sit ups, kicking, 
stretching, etc. It is 7:30 a.m. I am preparing breakfast, which we 
eat in front of the TV as we watch “Good Morning America” or 
some other news broadcast. Our younger friends think it must be 
fantastic not to have to get up early to go to work. For us this is 
not one of the rewards of retirement. We enjoy the early morning, 
getting our muscles flexing, eating, and conversation. Sometimes I 
am amazed that after seven years of courtship and more than 50 
years of marriage we haven’t run out of things to talk about. In fact, 


16 Esther Horch, “So did we then sing,’ CMBS, NA-23-17/18. A copy is found in the 
Ben Horch Sound Recordings Collection. 
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Esther Horch seated at the desk in her study at 1118 Rothesay Street 


(Source: Esther Horch Photo Collection, Binder EH-03) 


I think our union has gained 
momentum and by now our 
conversation has taken on a 
non-stop sequence... 

Retirement eating habits? 
Well, breakfast is an important 
meal, lunch provides an apple 
and a piece of cheese, and 
tea is served after a short nap 
at 3 pm. and dinner at 5:30 
p.m. with the evening news. 
Our eating habits have had 
to be modified to conform to 
our age and energy. Enticing 
pastries, sausages, etc. are 
mostly a thing of the past 
and we try to concentrate on 
“More with less,’ certainly 
“less.” We try to keep fit with 
exercising daily plus swimming 
and walking several times a 
week. Bedtime snacks of herring, onions, rye bread and candy are 
nostalgic memories of the past. A bowl of cereal or an orange are 
more conducive to sleep at this stage in life. 

After the late (11 p.m.) TV news we are off to bed. Somehow 
we haven’t finished our discussions but Ben gets sleepy sooner than 
I do, so at this hour I do most of the talking. Occasionally I remind 
him the next day of something I had said the night before. He 
doesn’t remember and says “Oh, that is probably one of the things 
you said after I had fallen asleep.”"” 


Honorary Doctorate, 1974 

One of the most unexpected signs of recognition that Ben received 
after his retirement was a letter from Dr. H.E. Duckworth, President of the 
University of Winnipeg, who wrote on 27 May 1974 to inform Ben “that 
the Senate of the University has recently accepted a recommendation from 
the Honorary Degrees Committee that the degree LL.D. (honoris causa) be 
conferred upon you at the Fall Convocation of the University, scheduled 


17 Esther Horch, “Retirement,” Binder BH-04B, 56-63. 
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for the afternoon of Saturday, October 26, 1974. It is a matter of great 
personal satisfaction to me that the Senate has taken this action and I hope 
that you will feel free to accept this recognition of your service to the musical 
life of this province. We are all also aware, of course, that your inclusion 
amongst out honorary doctors would bring its own special honour to the 
University.”"® 

The initiative for this honour came from Ben’s friend and physician 
Dr. Bernard B. Fast, the man who would help Ben realize his dream of 
commissioning a Mennonite piano concerto. It was in the context of 
discussions with Ben about the concerto that Dr. Fast first thought of 
nominating Ben for an honorary doctorate. 

Dr. Fast telephoned Ben’s former student and colleague George Wiebe 
(chairman of the music department at CMBC), who was pursuing his 
doctoral studies in choral conducting in Bloomington, Indiana at the time, 
to discuss the idea. George responded favourably and suggested the names 
of Lloyd Siemens, Reynold Siemens and Gladys Whitehead as persons who 
might write letters in support of such a nomination.” 

On 20 February 1973 Dr. Fast wrote to Dr. Duckworth, President of 
the University of Winnipeg, asking that the University consider recognizing 
Ben Horch’s 45 years of dedicated service to the Mennonite people and the 
Winnipeg musical community: “These many years have been characterized 
by great enthusiasm, enormous energy, a profound dedication and a standard 
of excellence in the field of music. I hope that you would consider him 
as a suitable candidate to whom the University of Winnipeg might present 
an honorary degree in recognition of his own personal and the Mennonite 
community’s contribution in the field of music.’”””” 

On the same day, Dr. Fast wrote to Prof. Reynold Siemens (University 
of Alberta, Edmonton) and Prof. Lloyd Siemens (University of Winnipeg), 
both of whom had played for many years in Ben’s Mennonite Symphony 
Orchestra, to Ernest J. Enns (a city alderman and former conductor of the 
First Mennonite Church choir), to Sonia Eckhardt-Gramatté (composer and 
personal friend of Ben), Gladys Whitehead (Principal of the Royal Hamilton 


18 H.E. Duckworth to Ben Horch, 27 May 1974, Binder BH-01, 99. 

19 George Wiebe to Dr. Bernie Fast, 6 Febr 1973, BH-Correspondence File, 1973. 
20 Dr. Bernie Fast to Dr. H.E. Duckworth, 20 Feb 1973, BH-Correspondence File, 
1973; 
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College of Music and Ben’s former colleague at MBBC), and to George 
Wiebe, asking that they provide letters of support for the nomination. The 
latter three responded with such letters.” 

Ben took almost three weeks to formulate his own written response to 
Dr. Duckworth’s letter: 


I was surprised and overwhelmed by the information in your letter 
of May 27"...Since receiving your letter, I have frequently had 
reason to reflect on a rewarding, but rather muted musical career. 
My own assessment of it is of a quality that leaves me at times quite 
incredulous at the prospect of so distinguished an honour. 

I realize by now, that my name was placed before your 
Committee by a variety of interested friends and music lovers; and 
I am highly appreciative of their effort on my behalf. At my time 
of life, curiously enough, I am not even inclined to disagree with 
them as a gesture of mutual respect and affection. On the contrary, 
and at the risk of betraying some small conceit, I intend to be just 
human enough, not to enquire too closely as to whether I am really 
deserving of such a great honour. 

If then the small vanities of a retired music educator and 
broadcaster may be pardoned, I am then most delighted to accept 
your kind invitation to be so honoured.” 


The award ceremony was held at 2:00 p.m. on Saturday, 26 October 1974 
in the Manitoba Centennial Concert Hall. Ben was one of five prominent 
Manitobans to be honoured that day, along with two other Mennonites, Rev. 
Gerhard Lohrenz (former teacher in theology and history at the Canadian 
Mennonite Bible College) and Helena Friesen Reimer (a retired nurse with 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency). Ben was introduced 
by Dr. Marta R. Kriitiner, Associate Professor of English, as a distinguished 
leader in the field of choral and symphonic music: “For more than forty years 
Mr. Horch has served the cause of music in Manitoba — as music teacher, 
as conductor and administrator, as resource person, editor and professional 
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broadcaster. 


21 Copies in BH-Correspondence File, 1973; Dr. Bernie Fast to Ben Horch, 23 Sep 
1974, BH-Correspondence file, 1974. 

22. Ben Horch to H.E. Duckworth, 14 Jun 1974; Binder BH-01, 100. 

23 Binder BH-09 (Special Convocation Binder), 11. 
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At a luncheon following the ceremony, Ben paid tribute to “the people 
who were instrumental, largely, in setting my life on a course of musical 
creativity.” Included in this list were Burton Kurth, Hugh Ross, Filmer 
Hubble, Ronald Gibson, Ada Turner, George Reeve, Gladys Whitehead, and 
Kurt Thomas. Ben paid special tribute to Rev. A.A. Kroeker, “the musical 
prophet of musical things as far back as 1935 when he was just a humble 
farmer in Winkler, Manitoba.” Ben also acknowledged the musical influence 
of his mother and father: “My pietistic mother, without ever preaching to 
us during these years at home, brought home to me that life for me should 
be concerned with a higher calling under God, and the question of a career 
would take care of itself...My father secretly encouraged all our music- 
making in the home even when the Mennonite church in the mid-1920s and 
early thirties still rejected music as an art in its own right as honouring God.” 
Finally, Ben thanked Esther, “who never for one moment faltered when I 
sometimes opted for a less lucrative atea of work, for one where the musical 
development was only germinal but where the promise and potential was so 
inspiring...” 

To coincide with the awarding of the honorary doctorate the Mennonite 
Mirror published a moving tribute to “Ben Horch: Dean of Mennonite 
Conductors,” written by Professor Lloyd Siemens (University of Winnipeg), 
a former violinist in Ben’s Winkler Orchestra. Siemens briefly reviewed 
Ben’s accomplishments but emphasized that, impressive as this published 
record was, it failed to capture and transmit those qualities for which most 
Mennonites remembered him: 


Thousands of Manitobans who have witnessed and heard a “Ben 
Horch production” associate him with Haydn’s Creation or — more 
especially — with Handel’s Messiah. What they recall most vividly 
are the dynamism and exuberance of the conductor, as well as 
the high artistic quality of the performances. The many hundreds 
of Manitobans who have sung in his choirs and played in his 
orchestras share memories that transcend in importance any formal 
music training they may have received from Mr. Horch; what they 
remember is the powerful impact of a flamboyant personality in the 
intensely dedicated exercise of his craft. These amateur musicians 


24 Ibid., 16-17. 
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University of Winnipeg, 26 October 1974 


Ben Horch receives an Honorary Doctor of Laws Degtee, 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-09) 


will never forget the electric 
excitement of a performance 
or the magic of a rehearsal. * 


Ben’s retirement, Siemens said, 
marked the end of what some 
Manitoba Mennonites had come 
to know as “the Ben Horch years.” 
Little did he know then that the 
Ben Horch years were nowhere 
near an end. 


Ben Horch and the Messiah 

Knowing of the honour which 
the University of Winnipeg was 
to bestow on Ben, George Wiebe 
and William Baerg, conductors of 
the Mennonite Oratorio Choir, 
decided to bestow an honour of 
their own on Ben by inviting him 
to conduct a performance of Handel’s Messiah with the Oratorio Choir 
in March 1975. They promised to prepare the choir, and Ben would only 
have to come in for the final rehearsals. After some coaxing, Ben finally 
agreed. 

It had been twenty years since Ben conducted his last Messiah 
performance with the MBBC Oratorio Choir and the Mennonite 
Symphony Orchestra in May 1955. Since 1965 this choir, which Ben 
founded in 1945, had joined forces annually with the oratorio choir of the 
Canadian Mennonite Bible College in critically acclaimed performances 
of major choral works. The joint choirs had never, however, performed 
Handel’s Messiah. It was thus fitting that Ben Horch was asked to take the 
podium on 13-14 March 1975 for two performances of this great work. 
The soloists for this occasion were Elisabeth Dirks, Erma Peters, Peter 
Koslowsky and David Falk, all of whom had sung with Ben in earlier 
oratorio performances. Choir and soloists were accompanied by members 


25 Lloyd Siemens, “Ben Horch: Dean of Mennonite conductors,” Mennonite Mirror, Oct 
1974, 12. 
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of the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra and some former members of 
Ben’s Mennonite Symphony Orchestra.” 

The reviews in Winnipeg’s daily newspapers were mixed. Under the 
headline, “Choir meets its expected high standard,’ Madeleine Bernier 
praised the work of the choir and the two male soloists, but was not as 
enthusiastic about the female soloists and the orchestra and concluded, 
“Some technical blemishes would no doubt have been eradicated, had it 
been possible to have had more rehearsals.””’ 

Ronald Gibson, writing for some unknown reason under the pseudonym 
“Ronald Graham,” said: “There were several reasons why this could not 
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be regarded as an ideal performance...,” and went on to criticize Ben for 
using what he called “Mozart’s additional accompaniments,” although Ben 
was, in fact, using the same familiar Ebenezer Prout edition of 1902 which 
he had always used in his performances of Messiah.” 

The response in the Mennonite Brethren Herald was much more 
favourable: “The occasion had nostalgic and historic overtones for many 
because it was Horch who first introduced the Messiah to Mennonite 
choirs and audiences...Fond memories were revived for many listeners, 
who came from all parts of Manitoba, and included two bus loads from 
Saskatchewan. Audience response was enthusiastic, especially on the 
second evening when there was a capacity crowd, and when it seemed 
some of the minor imperfections of the first performance were largely 
absent.” 

Professor Al Reimer (University of Winnipeg) also wrote most 


appreciatively of the occasion in the Mennonite Mirror. 


As a nostalgic event, the performance was deeply satisfying, rich in 
associations and memories for those many members of the audience 
who had thrilled to Ben Horch’s stirring renditions of the Messiah 
and other oratorios over the years. The love and respect which this 
dedicated musician has inspired in Mennonite music lovers for 
decades were almost tangible as he mounted the podium. There 


26 A copy of the program is found in Binder BH-03, 107. 

27 “Choir meets its expected high standard,” Winnipeg Tribune, 14 Mar 1975, 8; copy in 
Binder BH-03, 113. 

28 Ronald Graham [Gibson], “Messiah Not Ideal,” Winnipeg Free Press, 14 Mar 1975, 11; 
copy in Binder BH-03, 113. 

29 “College Choirs perform Messiah,” Mennonite Brethren Herald, 4 Apr 1975, 13. 
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were the familiar gestures — the unique Horch ritual — running both 
hands through his hair, giving his trousers a quick hitch...and then 
going to work without a fuss, economically, efficiently, thoroughly, 
reverently. 

Dr. Horch’s musicianship has always been beyond question — 
impeccable and sensitive — but somehow, watching him conduct, 
one never sees him simply as a musician. Always one senses 
another, larger dimension. Throughout his long career he has 
come across the footlights as a warm, vital, caring human being, a 
man conducting other men and women who share with him in the 
creation of something even finer than good music, the creation of 
a sacramental happening that is larger and more precious than the 
music itself...Ben Horch still conducts as if there will always be a 
tomorrow. He is the kind of man and artist who has mastered the 
subtle secret of projecting his best self, of communicating to his 
audiences a powerful sense of shared visions. 


Reimer went on to say that “the performance did not go as expected 
musically...The choir itself was splendid...The orchestra was another 
matter...To put it bluntly, the orchestra was guilty of some very sloppy 
playing...Trying to fit polished professionals into what is essentially an 
amateur production may not always be easy, but in this case the lack of 
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integration was jarring, to say the least. 
Chester Duncan, speaking on the CBC-FM radio program “Music 
Unlimited” at 7:45 a.m. on Wednesday, 19 March, commented on 


the true spirit of amateurism hovering over the proceedings...not 
amateurism in the sense of tattered inefficiency of course — but 
a kind of freshness, a kind of glow, and in this case sincere and 
committed piety which filled the Centennial Hall with its sheen. 
In fact those who let the side down a bit were the professionals of 
the orchestra who did not really on the whole rise to the occasion 
as they should have done...there were plenty of faults if one was 
looking for them — awkward joints, uncertain tempos and starts and 
that sort of thing — yet I felt curiously uplifted throughout, as if 
some sort of grace had descended...It was so good to see Benjamin 
Horch conducting so inspiringly after all these years that some of us 
have missed him. Why he’s not in the public eye more often with so 


30 Al Reimer, “Handel’s Messiah and Uncle Ben Reunited,” Mennonite Mirror, Apr 1975, 
17-18. 
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much knowledge, talent and intelligence is one of those mysteries 
that Winnipeg music-making is famous — or infamous for.*' 


In response to Duncan’s kind words, Ben drafted an undated letter to 
Chester (with a c.c. noted to myself) thanking him for the review: “It was 
most charitable...[But] for me the Thursday night performance was one 
of the most frustrating musical experiences of a lifetime. Things went a 
bit better the 2™ night...Nevertheless, it is not difficult to distinguish the 
applause of the audience between what was considered to be performance 
ot that for an individual who has in the past 40 years attained to the status 
of a musical ‘father-image’ among our people. Regarding the latter, I 
couldn’t do anything wrong, and in terms of the performance — nothing 
right...” Regarding the orchestra, Ben added: “I had meant to use the 
string parts from the original Dublin score, by marking out all the dynamic 
markings of Prout and his metronome settings. Since it didn’t happen, 
due to an oversight on my part, it all developed into a musical tug-of-war 
between myself and the orchestra. I mention this because I don’t think the 
otchestra should be faulted.” 

Ben’s son-in-law David Falk later recalled: 


When Ben conducted Messiah in 1975, this was after he had had 
a stroke. My suspicion is that the stroke knocked away some of 
the accumulated reflex training that he learned intuitively when he 
watched great conductors like Hugh Ross. He didn’t know why... 
and that gave him trouble...I remember, Ben was quite perturbed 
about some fairly standard things, like the fact that he was giving 
an upbeat to an upbeat, and that confused the orchestra...We sat 
at home after the rehearsal and I said, “Dad, don’t give an upbeat 
to an upbeat,” that’s all, that’s a basic principle. But I think on 
account of the stroke some of the intuitive things that he could 
do just by having observed, he didn’t analyse and suddenly it 
frightened him. You get a combination of these things and breed 
insecurity...He felt challenged by a different calibre and type 
of [orchestral] musicians, who looked coolly and not with this 
expectant glow...The choir sang well for him, but the choir in 
the short time I saw him, never experienced him as I experienced 


31 Copy of script in BH-Correspondence File, 1975. 
32 Ben Horch to Chester [Duncan] and Peter [Letkemann], undated draft letter in 
BH-Correspondence File, 1975. 
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him — that was overwhelmingly inspiring, because he never could 

get himself into it because he was slightly apologizing — if the 

orchestra didn’t come in he was thinking “it’s my fault’ — and 

when he could leave the orchestra for a bit and orient himself to 

the choir, the choir would get just a hint of inspiration — the glow 

and the fire — that he used to be.** 

What should have been a moment of triumph for Ben turned into 
a moment of deep frustration, due to no fault of his own but to the 
unfortunate after-effects of the stroke. With David’s help, Ben came to 
realize what had gone wrong, but he never conducted in public again. 


A Mennonite Piano Concerto 

Even before Walter Unger officially notified Victor Davies and Ben in 
March 1973 that the commission of a “Bible-Belt Piano Concerto” had 
been rejected by CBC executives, Ben must have realized that he would 
need to pursue other avenues in order to realize his vision for such a work. 
In hindsight one can say that this rejection of Ben’s “Bible-Belt Concerto” 
idea by the CBC was a blessing in disguise. Had the project gone ahead as 
planned, there would never have been a “Mennonite” piano concerto, and 
all the subsequent “spin-offs” that this work generated in Ben’s thinking and 
actions might have turned out quite differently. 

Early in the New Year 1973, Ben approached his friend and physician, Dr. 
Bernard B. Fast, about the difficulties he was encountering with the proposed 
commission and asked Fast whether he might consider approaching a number 
of doctors and other Mennonite professionals regarding private funding for 
such a composition. Dr. Fast apparently thought that this would involve too 
much work, so he convinced the members of his family to consider funding 
the concerto as a memorial to their late father, Rev. B.B. Fast. He left it up to 
Ben to arrange the details of how best to proceed. After considering various 
options, Ben wrote to Dr. Fast on 16 March 1973: 


In my mind I have explored a variety of ways in which we can 
process the commissioning of the Bible-Belt Piano Concerto with 
composer Victor Davies. I think it would be a wonderful tribute 
to our Mennonite people, especially if the work synthesizes our 


33 David Falk, Interview, 21 April 1987. 
34 Telephone conversation with Mrs. B.B. Fast, February 2005. 
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[450 year] history of persecution and wandering from country to 
country as non-conformist left-wing peoples of the Reformation... 
In my mind, the songs of “hurt and hope” of our tradition [Le. 
Kernlieder| have a lot in common with the Hebrew “melos” of hurt 
and longing known in Western civilization for over 2000 years. 
Composer Davies has this kind of musical empathy. He doesn’t 
have to be a Mennonite to feel it. He just has to be a first rate 
composer, which he is.* 


The various options Ben considered included commissioning the work 
through radio station CFAM, the two Mennonite Bible Colleges in Winnipeg, 
the Mennonite Central Committee or even the Mennonite Mirror, but his first 
choice was to commission the concerto through the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra (WSO), with Dr. Fast donating the funds directly to the orchestra 
for this purpose. Ben had initial discussions with WSO manager Leonard 
Stone by telephone and wrote him on 22 March. Stone responded that the 
matter would be discussed at a WSO Board meeting on 26 April.*° 

Dr. Fast meanwhile responded to Ben’s letter of 16 March and wrote: 
“Your proposal for a Bible-Belt Piano Concerto seems a most appropriate 
Mennonite Centennial activity...I can see no objection, and can imagine a 
number of advantages to doing this through the WSO.” As a postscript, 
Dr. Fast added: “I understand there is a Mennonite Centennial Planning 
Committee. Is there any reason to involve these people?”””’ 

The Manitoba Mennonite Centennial Committee (MMCC) was a sub- 
committee of the Manitoba Mennonite Historical Society, formed to co- 
ordinate plans for the centennial of Manitoba Mennonites in 1974. Ben, 
apparently, had not considered this group as a potential commissioning 
vehicle. But he took Dr. Fast’s suggestion seriously, and after discussions 
with Leonard Stone and Rev. Gerhard Lohrenz, chairman of the MMCC, a 
meeting was scheduled for 7 June 1973 to consider the option. Dr. Fast wrote 
to Gerhard Lohrenz, inviting him to attend this meeting: “The proposal is 
to commission a piano concerto for performance during the Mennonite 
Centennial year by the Winnipeg Symphony or CBC Concert Orchestras. The 
concept of the concerto is to utilize musical themes from Mennonite hymns 


35 Ben Horch to Dr. B.B. Fast, 16 Mar 1973, BH-Correspondence File, 1973. 
36 Leonard Stone to Ben Horch, 6 Apr 1973, BH-Correspondence File, 1973. 
37 Dr. B.B. Fast to Ben Horch, 20 Mar 1973, BH-Correspondence File, 1973. 
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and music, and the performance would include prominent Mennonite artists, 
and perhaps a Mennonite conductor.” This was the first time that specific 
mention was made of using Mennonite hymn material for the concerto. 

After the WSO Board rejected the idea of commissioning the concerto, 
Ben officially wrote to Rev. Lohrenz and the MMCC to request their 
involvement in both the commissioning and the planning of a special concert 
to premiere the proposed concerto in the context of the 1974 Manitoba 
Mennonite Centennial celebrations. Ben reiterated that the concerto would 
be based on hymns from both the General Conference and Mennonite 
Brethren hymnbooks. He himself had chosen 30 Kernlieder from the M.B. 
Gesangbuch, and had asked Ernest Enns, former conductor of the First 
Mennonite Church choir, to choose 30 favourite German hymns from the 
General Conference Gesangbuch for the composet’s consideration. These 
songs would be presented to Davies that summer by conductor William Baerg 
(Head of the Music Department at MBBC), and his wife, pianist Irmgard 
Baerg, who also taught at MBBC. Ben concluded: “I have confidence that 
the commissioning of such a work will result in one with sufficient artistic 
merit that will motivate many of our young musical people not merely to 
be outstanding performers of music by others, but will themselves become 
creators of symphony and song that express us totally.” 

After several more months of meetings and discussions, the proposal was 
accepted, and on 21 November 1973 the MMCC officially wrote Dr. Fast to 
inform him of this decision. Dr. Fast responded to Lawrence Klippenstein, 
executive secretary of the MMCC, on 2 January 1974 saying: “My mother 
and my family wish to underwrite the financial cost in connection with this 
commissioning, We are doing this in memory of my father, the late Reverend 
B.B. Fast, who died ten years ago. We consider this an appropriate memorial, 
as he was particularly fond of Mennonite hymns.” 

An official “Letter of Agreement” was drawn up, outlining the terms 
and conditions of the commission of what Ben was already calling a 
“Mennonite Piano Concerto”! The letter stated that the concerto was to 
be based on the songs and hymns of the Mennonite tradition, chosen from 


38 Dr. B.B. Fast to Gerhard Lohrenz, 25 May 1973, BH-Correspondence File, 1973. 
39 Ben Horch to Gerhard Lohrenz, 21 Jun 1973, BH-Correspondence File, 1973. 

40 Dr. B.B. Fast to Lawrence Klippenstein, 2 Jan 1974, BH-Correspondence File, 1974. 
41 Ben Horch to Gerhard Lohrenz, 28 Jan 1974, BH-Correspondence File, 1974. 
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the lists submitted by Ben Horch and Ernest Enns. It was to be in three 
movements, with at least five or six tunes selected equally from each list; the 
length was to be approximately 25 minutes, at a commission rate of $100.00 
per performing minute. At least one movement, possibly two, were to be 
completed no later than 23 August and the final movement no later than 
6 September. The orchestral score was to be completed one month before 
the planned performance night of 23 October 1974. Victor agreed to these 
terms and the agreement was signed on 10 April 1974.” 

As it turned out, Davies received a grant that summer to compose and 
record his large rock opera Beoww/f, and was unable to complete the piano 
concerto as promised. As a result, both the content and the date of the 
planned Mennonite centennial concert needed to be changed. 

The concert took place on 24 November 1974 in Winnipeg’s Centennial 
Concert Hall and was billed as a “Mennonite Centennial Sangerfest”’ with 
William Baerg conducting a Mennonite Mass Choir, piano soloist Irmgard 
Baerg, and members of the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra. The program 
was anything but a traditional Sangerfest. Ben himself had already pushed the 
Sdngerfest idea to the limit twenty years earlier in his “Four-Choir Sangerfes?’ 
ptograms of 1953 and 1954.” Now, the Sangerfest became more a symphonic 
concert, with over half the program taken up by Schumann’s Piano Concerto in 
a (chosen as a substitute for Davies’ concerto), and Mendelssohn’s Symphony 
No (The Reformation). The Mass Choir opened the concert with Schubert’s 
mini-oratorio Miriams Siegesgesang and closed the program with four oratorio 
choruses by Haydn, Brahms, Mendelssohn and Handel, many of which had 
previously been performed by Ben Horch in his Sdngerfest programs of the 
1950s.“ 

The day after the concert, Dr. B.B. Fast wrote Ben to say that his family 
was disappointed that “their” concerto had not been performed, but still 
felt the project was worthwhile and that Davies should be encouraged to 
complete the work.” 

The 1974 Centennial Sangerfest was met with sharp public criticism from 
Harold Jantz, editor of the Mennonite Brethren Herald, who wrote: “A much 


42 Official letter of agreement, 1 Apr 1974, BH-Correspondence File, 1974. 
43 See above, 293-295. 

44 Program of 24 Nov 1974 in BH-Correspondence File, 1974. 

45 Dr. B.B. Fast to Ben Horch, 25 Nov 1974, BH-Cortrespondence File, 1974. 
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more fitting tribute to those first arrivals from the Russian steppes [in 1874] 
would have been a program which might have included at least a selection of 
the hymns which have nourished the Mennonite tree...” Jantz was especially 
critical of the fact that the organizing committee had chosen to hire the WSO, 
at a cost of nearly $8,000, and questioned whether this was an appropriate 
stewardship of funds. He concluded: “Under another name, the program 
would have been splendid. But a Mennonite Centennial Sangerfest, it was 
not.’*° 

Peter Klassen, a member of the planning committee and an instructor 
of music at MBBC (also a former student of Ben Horch at MBBC), 
responded that, “The pattern of the evening’s program and the standard of 
performance was entirely in keeping with [the] ideals” of earlier Mennonite 
conductors such as EC. Thiessen, K.H. Neufeld, John Konrad and Ben 
Horch. He noted that the use of orchestral accompaniment was common 
to all of these conductors. The planners “would have been most happy to 
use an orchestra of competent Mennonite musicians,’ but unfortunately 
the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra was no longer in existence. For this he 
blamed the churches, “[who] have never seen the need to support instrumental 
performance in the same way that choral music has been nurtured.” Klassen 
countered the accusation of “crass materialism” by noting that “the people 
who attended paid no more than they do for any regular symphony concert 
in Winnipeg — the price of half a tank of gas.’ He concluded that, “The 
Centennial Sangerfest was not intended to be a museum piece in the sense 
that the past was to be revived in some way or idealised in some form. We 
wanted to honour our leaders in music by performing representative works 
to the best of our ability. It was our way of expressing our thanks to God 
and men.””*’ 

Ben kept copies of both articles in his files, and took note of the criticisms 
and concerns expressed. 

Early in 1975 he met with members of the MMCC to plan for another 
Sangerfest at which the Davies piano concerto could be premiered. Since the 
year 1975 marked the 450" anniversary of the founding of the Anabaptist 
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movement in 1525, the planning committee chose to bill the event as a 
“‘Sangerfest to commemorate the 450" Anniversary of the Mennonite Faith.” 

On behalf of the MMCC, Rudy Regehr wrote to Victor Davies on 4 
March 1975 saying that a new commission agreement needed to be negotiated 
with the Fast family; he also informed Davies that the MMCC had agreed to 
underwrite another concert, tentatively set for 27 October, at which the new 
“Mennonite” piano concerto was to be premiered. The new agreement was 
signed on 8 May 1975. 

Over the summer months Victor worked hard to complete the 
composition, sending Irmgard Baerg photocopies of individual pages as 
they were completed. She in turn pasted these pages into a scrapbook 
in order to learn her part. Davies began working on the orchestral score 
in October, but the full score was not completed until 12:08 a.m. on 22 
October, just five days before the concert.” 

The 450" Anniversary Sangerfest was held as planned on 27 October 1975 
in the Centennial Concert Hall. The first half of the program opened with 
Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture, probably chosen because its “trumpet 
theme” was familiar to most Mennonite listeners as the hymn “Wie lieblich 
ist’s hienieden,’ and as Ben Horch’s former signature tune on “Evening 
Concert” at CFAM. The overture was followed by the premiere performance 
of Victor Davies’ Mennonite Piano Concerto, with soloist Irmgard Baerg, and 
William Baerg conducting the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra. 

In the program notes Victor Davies wrote: “This has been the most 
difficult work that I have ever undertaken because it posed so many variables. 
Vocal music had to be translated into instrumental sound; a single piano 
pitted against the whole orchestra; the difficulty of reconciling sacred and 
secular elements, the impressions this had on me; and finally my concern 
for preserving the feeling of a sincere musical tradition heard through my 
eats...1 think it is the best thing I have ever written and I sincerely hope 
that the listener can identify with, and enjoy it as much as I enjoyed writing 


it...’ 950, 
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The form of the three-movement concerto followed the same pattern as 
the proposal for the “Bible-Belt Piano Concerto,” which Ben had outlined to 
CBC Producer David Cruickshank almost three years earlier.*! 

In an interview on 15 February 2005, Victor recalled how he struggled 
with the concept of taking “congregational” songs and giving them “solo” 
treatment, taking what was a communal expression and placing it in the 
hands of an individual. The first movement, he said, had no “story” or 
programmatic content, but during the composition process he did try to 
imagine individuals “struggling” with their faith, moving from certainty to 
questioning and doubt, and ending again with the assurance of faith. He 
chose the old and familiar chorale “Jesu meine Freude” to give expression 
to this certainty of faith. As the oldest tune on his list, it also represented 
the beginnings of the Anabaptist movement during the Reformation period. 
The other Kernieder melodies in the first movement — “O Jesu wieviel 
gutes,” “Welchen jubel, welche Preude” (which Davies knew only as “Shall 
we gather at the river”) and “Solang mein Jesus lebt’” — were chosen as 
contrasting musical ideas, and because of their theme potential (repeated 
notes, characteristic rhythms, etc.). 

Victor remembered being captivated by the tune of “Wehrlos und 
verlassen” and choosing this haunting melody as the basis for the theme and 
variation form of the second movement. 

By the time he came to the last movement, Victor had used only five 
of the 60 melodies given to him, and he felt that the rondo form would be 
the most appropriate way to include another half-dozen tunes, including the 
reprise of the tune “Solang mein Jesus lebt” from the first movement. As 
the recurring rondo theme he chose the popular Sunday school hymn “Wie 
suss tont Sabbatglockenklang” (which was completely new to him), because 
of its quick, light, repetitive and happy nature. He realized only later that 
this and several other hymn tunes were sung much slower by Mennonite 
congregations, with the result that some listeners criticized him for destroying 
the sacred nature of these tunes. Victor noted that he had no concept of 
how Mennonites felt about their tunes, and brought no emotional baggage 
to the tunes; he treated them purely from a musical standpoint. In his 
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defence he pointed out that the young people in attendance at the premiere 
seemed especially attracted to the quick themes and to the “popular,” even 
“rock,” idioms he used to frame these tunes. Victor recalled that he and the 
performers were given a standing ovation.” 

According to Mrs. B.B. Fast, members of the Fast family were not too 
pleased at first with having old favourite hymns “jazzed up,’ but as the 
concerto gained in popularity, especially after its use in the film “Aad When 
They Shall Ask,’ they also came to like it.** 

Writing in the M.B. Herald, Allan J. Siebert described the concerto as “a 
moving, sympathetic, though occasionally enigmatic composition which 
employed several musical styles, some stylistic gimmicks, and treated several 
of the hymn tunes in an unexpected way.” Siebert noted that, “Reaction to 
the concerto was mixed, though generally favourable. Some members of 
the audience felt that more reverence might have been accorded several of 
the hymn tunes.” Doreen Klassen, sitting near the front at the premiere, 
was surprised that her General Conference friends considered it to be an 
M.B. concerto “because it was based primarily, or as they said, ‘only’ on 
gospel songs and not on the chorales they used to define their own musical 
heritage.””° 

Al Reimer, Professor of English at the University of Winnipeg and an 
admirer of Ben Horch, wrote that the orchestral first half of the Sangerfest, 
“4t sttuck me was bordering on the pretentious and the false, as straining for a 
musical sophistication which we, as a people, are as yet hardly in a position to 
appreciate, let alone sustain...I have no quarrel with a piano concerto created 
out of Mennonite musical themes and hymns. It’s a fine idea, especially 
if it had been carried out by a composer who knew something about the 
Mennonite musical heritage. Mr. Davies’ concerto, for all its tunefulness and 
zest, was a disappointment. It is not entirely successful as a concerto. More 
importantly, it does not succeed in capturing the essential Mennonite spirit 
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and vision... 
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Thirty-two years later Reimer wrote, “I must admit that I was a little too 
hard on Davies’ Mennonite Piano Concerto. 1 think what bothered me at the 
time was that this inaugural Mennonite piano concerto had been composed 
by a non-Mennonite...”°” 

Over the years many people asked Ben why he chose a non-Mennonite 
composer to write a “Mennonite” piano concerto. To Prof. Lorne Watson, 
Director of the School of Music at Brandon University, Ben wrote: “The 
concerto was in fact written for psychological, sociological and historical 
reasons, first for a generation of young people to help them identify with 
their traditional musical roots, who today are very much taken up with 
Christian contemporary or ‘rock’ [music]. This I felt could best be done by a 
non-Mennonite composer outside of the social group.”** And, I might add 
personally, a “classically trained” composer with a special gift and inclination 
towards “rock” and popular music. 

Aswe have seen, Ben did not choose Victor Davies to write a “Mennonite”’ 
piano concerto; instead, he initially chose Davies to fulfil a CBC commission 
for a “Bible-Belt” concerto. As such, the composer had to be a member 
of the Canadian League of Composers and one inclined to synthesize an 
unnamed selection of gospel songs into a concerto form, as outlined by Ben 
in his memos to CBC Program Director Dave Cruickshank.” It was only 
after the CBC rejected the commission that Ben pursued private funding 
options that eventually turned the work into a “Mennonite” concerto based 
on favourite Mennonite chorales and Kernieder. 

Years later, Victor Davies shared his thoughts on “Why did Ben Horch 
choose me, a non-Mennonite, to compose a Mennonite Piano Concerto?” 
He wrote: 


Ben Horch knew my music from recording several works of 
mine with the Winnipeg Symphony. Although I had studied with 
Pierre Boulez, and was conversant with all of the 20th century 
materials and techniques, he knew my strengths and interests lay 
with traditional form, melody, harmony, and rhythm. 


1975, 15, 
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I think he felt such an approach would be useful in making 
the work acceptable to a wider community and one of Ben’s 
goals was to expand the Mennonite community into the greater 
community. I think he also chose me to effect the transformation 
because he knew that I would not satirize or demean the material. 

He may also have wanted a non-Mennonite to write this 
piece because he hoped Mennonites would look to their roots and 
build future artistic works on them. As well he wanted to affirm 
the artistic values inherent in this material as a foundation upon 
which to build and this affirmation from someone outside the fold 
would, I think he felt, have more impact than someone from the 
tradition. For instance, a prominent Mennonite broadcaster told me 
that if the work was to succeed I would have to change the title! I 
of course declined. (The title was originally “A Mennonite Piano 
Concerto.” But it seems now to have become “THE Mennonite 
Piano Concerto.”) 

As Lapproached this material with none of the preconceptions 
from the Mennonite perspective and only looked at what it could 
become musically, I was able to transform it without all the emotion 
of tradition attached to it. 

When I wrote the piece I assumed that these hymns were in 
current use in Mennonite churches. It was only much later that 
I learned this material was considered very out dated and old 
fashioned. 

One of his theories, that [Ben] wanted to illustrate, was that 
hymn [melodies], in and of themselves are not sacred and only 
became so through their use is worship. The transformation of 
hymn material into a completely secular form such as a piano 
concerto would test his thesis. 

He of course did not tell me this when I was commissioned to 
write the piece! Only many years later did I learn this on one of our 
many visits when we discussed musical aesthetics and every other 
musical topic in great depth. He was a very original thinker and I 
came away from each of my visits with him with many things to 
think about.“ 


The second half of the 450" Anniversary Sdngerfest featured a massed 
Children’s Choir, conducted in turn by Helen Litz, Wilma Poetker and Frieda 
Duerksen, singing several familiar children’s hymns and the anthem “Rejoice, 
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Give Thanks and Sing” by Helen Litz. George Wiebe conducted the 150- 
voice Adult Mass Choir in a set of “Songs of the Mennonite Tradition in 
Russia,” including the well-known motet “Schaff’ in mir Gott” by Emil Ruh, 
and a selection of familiar Kernieder. These were followed by “Three Short 
Anthems for Anabaptists” composed by Peter Klassen, music instructor 
at MBBC. The program closed with four works for chorus and orchestra, 
including two further “Mennonite” compositions — Larry Warkentin’s “The 
Word of God” (based on the writings of Menno Simons) and Esther Wiebe’s 
“Maranatha.” 

In contrast to the previous 1974 Sangerfest this program contained not 
only familiar hymns and anthems of the Russian Mennonite tradition, but 
also new and original “Mennonite” compositions, reflecting Ben’s vision 
“for the emergence of Mennonite composers for the first time in our long 
and trying history.’*! 

Prior to the start of the Sangerfest, Reimer noted, Ben Horch observed 
“that one of the purposes of the evening was to provide an Anabaptist- 
Mennonite musical interpretation of our past, present and future. It did this 
by combining old and familiar musical traditions with new forms, as created 
by contemporary composers. He said there was a tremendous need to 
express our faith musically in a number of forms, appealing both to the older 
generation and to the younger ‘blue jean’ generation. The two groups, he 
said, ‘must be permitted to live side by side in our community of Mennonite 
churches’.” 

Of the Sangerfestas a whole, Reimer wrote: “This interesting but somewhat 
over-loaded concert reflected both the best and the worst sides of Mennonite 
cultural achievements in these parts...there was much to rejoice over...but 
there was also that disquieting other face... How much teal cultural gain do 
we make by replacing the naive but honest ‘Schlichtheit’ [simplicity] of our 
forefathers with the sophisticated facade of the main culture? Do we gain or 
lose by ‘translating’ their rugged simplicity into a slick contemporary idiom? 
To romanticize a people’s heritage is to falsify it. Victor Davies’ concerto 
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makes the Mennonite experience sound sunny and innocent, with hardly a 
hint of its darker, suffering side...” 


Anabaptist-Mennonite Musical Development 

Ben found Reimer’s review both disturbing and stimulating, and in the 
ensuing days he wrote 25 pages of notes in the form of a draft letter to Roy 
Voet, editor of the Mennonite Mirror, on the topic of “an Anabaptist view of 
the history of music in the Western Church:” 


As I see it, the problem with the review is its historical frame 
of reference. For Al this implies that there are only two views of 
the history of church music, whereas for me there are three. In 
addition to the two which form the basis for all musical criticism 
there is also an emerging Anabaptist view of the history of church 
music which has not as yet been codified in the form of a written 
history, but which has been pragmatically operative in the history 
of our people for 450 years. 

This unwritten history is distinguished from the other two 
(histories of church music of the conforming church written by 
Christians, and those written by humanists — the latter mostly Jews) 
in that our Anabaptist forefathers made absolutely no distinction 
between “sacred” and “secular” melody. In other words, one cannot 
attribute moral quality to a melody by such terms that a tune is 
intrinsically “sacred” and therefore good or “secular” and therefore 
profane or even bad. Even if we insist that a melody is “sacred” 
or “secular,” our Anabaptists forefathers from our earliest history 
identified almost totally with the popular melodic vernaculars from 
generation to generation, right up to the present time. Not with 
the texts, mind you. They seemed to think, as many of us do today, 
“why should the devil have all the good tunes?” I can illustrate that 
very simply by an experience I had with the late Dr. A.H. Unruh. 

It was after a chapel service one morning at MBBC, which 
concluded with the singing of “Dort Uber jenem Sternenmeet.” 
Everyone was edified by his sermon and the singing captured the 
essence of it in a quite wonderful way. Walking home together at 
the end of the day, he remarked on the beautiful closing hymn, and 
I responded that it was even more remarkable to note the source of 
the melody as originally the tune for “Drink to me only with thine 
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eyes.” He was crestfallen for a moment by this bit of information. 
“Bruder Ben, Du hast mir has Lied verdorben” [Brother Ben, you 
have ruined this song for mel]. 

I reminded him that our Anabaptist forefathers had always 
identified with the popular melodic vernacular of the day, but in 
the use they were put to, the original excesses of musical expression 
were often tempered and ameliorated and in the use of them were 
transmuted into the pure gold of sanctification through the Holy 
Spirit in a quite inexplicable fashion. He was not only mollified, but 
became quite curious as to how much of our traditional hymnody 
has secular sources. Just as many of our Anabaptist forefathers 
needed in each generation to reach outside of the brotherhood to 
all who would listen... 

Today I am satisfied, that our blue jean generation is identifying 
with rock ‘n roll, are tempering its musical excesses to fit it with 
an Anabaptist message, much like our forefathers did a generation 
before. For them there is an Anabaptist view of music not only 
in practice, but also in the way their position contrasts that of 
the historical conformist church of the two other viewpoints... 
Our Anabaptist forefathers had no hang-ups whatsoever about 
supposedly good or bad music. Only the use made of it could be 
defined as good or bad. And since Anabaptism is not the result of 
a creed, it could not evolve a musical liturgy, even if desired. But 
the thing that is really at the heart of what I believe is an Anabaptist 
view of the history of music in the western church is the element 
of alienation experienced by the musically non-literate worshippers 
by the terms sacred, secular, etc.” 


This was only one of three drafts of this letter, which was in fact never 
finalized and never sent. But the ideas outlined here generated a lot more 
“scribbling,” as Ben termed it: pages and pages of handwritten notes, loose 
scraps of paper collected in a shoebox, and six actual scribblers — notebooks, 
which he began on 15 October 1974 and continued into mid-August 1977. 
Scribbler #6 of this set ends with the entry: 


Music is neither secular nor sacred, except the use_of it makes 
it either one or the other. Today, popular ‘Rock’ is Global in its 
scope and use. Its use is evil with respect to the philosophies it 
propounds; the slow but steady emergence of its use in a Christian 
frame of reference promises to challenge its evil use with a witness 
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that cannot fail to be effective, because it meets a contemporary 
challenge with the same kind of musical weaponry because it is 
contemporary — the only kind of music that the ‘lay’ musical mind 
is capable of identifying with.® 


These ideas were all discussed repeatedly in the extensive correspondence 
that Ben maintained over the next fifteen years with family and friends, 
musicians and scholars throughout North America and Europe. Writing 
to his grandsons, Ben characterized his own writing style as follows: 
“Convoluted sentence structure, repetitive, the coining of words that can’t 
be found in any dictionary and generally quite verbose. Oma said right 
from the start that I was sometimes saying things for a second time and 


even a third time...’ 


In a letter to violinist Wanda (Konrad) Becker, formerly of Winnipeg, 
and her husband, singer Jerrol Becker in Detmold, Ben wrote: 


The musical explosion among our people is not altogether free 
of encompassing problems, and especially with respect to the 
evolvement of a Christian philosophy to contain all this tremendous 
output of musical activity. The focus of the problem is historical. It 
can be pinpointed quite simply when we consider that the history 
of music in the Western church in the 20" century is in its totality 
quite the antithesis of what our Anabaptist forefathers once stood 
for in 1525. What they were against in the church then is quite 
obvious — musical professionalism, liturgy, organs...music as an 
art and a “great” composer syndrome...our Anabaptist forefathers 
countered with a “lay” music tradition...that was more often simply 
an oral tradition...“ 


In February 1977, Ben’s former student Holda (Reimer) Fast invited 
him to speak on “Mennonite musical heritage — insights, experiences and 
projections” at a workshop in Vancouver in mid-April. Ben responded: 
“T really do not yet have enough supportive evidence based on irrefutable 
research to make a convincing study concerning these. ..issues as to where 
out music is going in Century 21...I have especially become concerned 
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about this since talking to some of our musical intellectuals recently, who 
feel that what I am trying to say is too much /ntuitive speculation...” 

The way he writes, Ben makes it sound as if “intuitive speculation” 
were a negative thing. It is true, he was not a conventional scholar, not a 
great researcher, but it was his gift for intuitive speculation that set him 
apart from all other Mennonite musicians and historians of his time, and 
that forced others, including myself, to rethink our history and delve more 
deeply into the sources through extensive research. 

One of the first to do so was Wesley Berg, a Mennonite graduate 
student at the University of Washington and later Professor of Music at 
the University of Alberta in Edmonton, who visited Ben in late May 1977. 
Berg came to interview Ben about musical activities (Dérigentenkurse and 
Sdngerfeste) among Mennonites in Western Canada in the first half of the 20" 
century. His research would culminate in a doctoral dissertation on “Choral 
Festivals and Choral Workshops Among the Mennonites of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 1900-1960,” which was later reworked into a very readable 
and informative book entitled, From Russia with Music.” 1 think this meeting 
with Berg stimulated Ben to undertake his own extensive research into the 
history of Anabaptist music and the history of Mennonite musical traditions 
in Canada in the ensuing years. 

In a later, undated letter to Holda Fast, Ben wrote: “Central to the 
concerns we talked about is, of course one single phenomenon — our rapidly 
changing use, practice and direction of our present day music-making in 
our churches, educational institutions, and communities. With respect to 
the church, we witness within only one generation the gradual erosion of 
out ‘lay’ musical tradition and giving way almost wholly to a new liturgical 
ordering of our worship services and from which spring a veritable avalanche 
of questions that speak of confrontation with our own history of nearly five 
centuries.” 

To the Mennonite composer Larry Warkentin in Fresno, Ben wrote: 
“Retirement...offers so many new involvements...not the least of these 
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is my main interest of course, that of writing a rather extended paper of 
our musical development in the last fifty years...””! 

Ben worked on this “extended paper” for another seven years, 
compiling countless pages of handwritten and typed notes on topics such 
as “An Anabaptist View of the History of Music in the Western Church,” 
“Musical Liturgy and Lay Singing Traditions in the Christian Church,” 
“The Influence of Music in the Urbanization of Canadian Mennonites,” 
and “Musical Directions of our Mennonite Anabaptist Heritage in the 21* 
Century.”” 

In the summer of 1980 Ben met with Dr. John B. Toews, former 
President of MBBC from 1945-1948, who was writing his own history 
of the M.B. Church. Toews asked Ben for some source material on the 
role of music in the history of the Church, and Ben replied that he was 
working on a paper entitled “Music in the M.B. Worship Tradition.” 

Four years later, on 29 June 1984, Ben was able to send Toews his 
typescript entitled, “The Mennonite Brethren Church: History of its Musical 
Development, 1860-1984.” Ben did not consider this paper a finished 
product, rather a work in progress, and insisted on calling it an “Abstract.” 
J.B. Toews responded, “The material is a resource that is unique and will be 
a standard work for yeats to come.” 

Only three of the “Abstract’s” projected six sections were developed 
to any extent. The first, entitled “Four Streams of Congregational Song 
Histories,” outlined briefly the history of congregational singing from 
the early church, through the medieval church to the sixteenth-century 
Lutheran Church, culminating in the “lay tradition” of sixteenth-century 
non-conformist Anabaptists. 

The second section was entitled, “The Awakening of ‘Eza Sinn fir die 
Musikbildung [A Mindset for Music Education] in the history of the M.B. 
Church.” Here Ben traced the development of choral singing and choral 
workshops from M.B. beginnings in Russia, through the years 1913-1944 
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BH-Correspondence Files. 

73 Ben Horch to J.B. Toews, 29 Sep 1980, BH-Correspondence File, 1980. 

74 J.B. Toews to Ben Horch, 18 Jul 1984, BH-Correspondence File, 1984. 
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in western Canada, to the founding of the MBBC music department in the 
1940s. Many details from this section have already been incorporated above 
into Chapters Three, Five, Seven, Eight and Nine of this biography. 

In the third section of the Abstract, “The Repertoire Exploration of 
Classical Church Music in Performance,’ Ben outlined the history of 
oratorio performances, beginning with his own Messiah performances in 
the 1940s. He wrote: “To establish an environment of acceptability for 
such repertoire, the Messiah performances had to become an annual musical 
event...At the beginning there was an element of bias and even passive 
resistance that made itself felt without really ever being articulated. In the 
first few years, the program of the music department must surely seem 
to have been blown all out of proportion to what music meant for our 
people in the worship service...” Ben questioned “where this continuing 
development will take us from this time forward, before this repertoire 
exploration is exhausted...and when exhausted, what then?” 

Ben went on to discuss the musical gap that had developed between 
“classical church music” and “contemporary Christian Rock music,” and to 
lament the demise of the Kernfied in contemporary M.B. worship. His long 
term goal was “to evoke a truly contemporary classical church music... 
rooted in the feeling and spirit of the traditional Kerniied?’ a music that 
was “still very much in the future, for want of the Mennonite composer.” 
Although he did not say so specifically in this context, one of the reasons 
behind his insistence on the use of Kerniederin the Mennonite Piano Concerto 
was to “provide a continuity of these song roots,” a continuity that 
had been lost with the introduction of the new M.B. Worship Hymnal in 
1 

The final three sections of the “Abstract” were to address the following 
themes: 


IV. “The Merging of 20" Century Worship Pattern Traditions 
(Liturgical and Non-conformist)” 

V. “The 20" Century Canadian Mennonite Composer” 

VI. “The Anabaptist Mennonite Composer of Century 21.” 


75 Ben Horch, “The Mennonite Brethren Church....Musical Development,’ 19-20. 
76 Ibid., 24-25. 
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Although Ben spoke often about these themes in our discussions over the 
last six years of his life, he was never able to put his ideas down in final 
wtitten form, and these sections remained “pending” at his death. 

In fact, Ben found it difficult to give “final” form to many of his ideas, 
which kept “tumbling over each other” in his fertile and active mind; and 
it would take another entite book, or at least a series of scholarly articles, 
to describe and interact critically with Ben’s notes and outlines on various 
musical, theological, sociological and anthropological topics. 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-04B, 96) 


Ben sitting in his favourite recliner — thinking, 
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FIFTEEN 
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Retirement gave Ben time to relax, but even when comfortably seated in 
the living room in his favourite recliner (a gift presented to Ben at a retirement 
party in October 1974 at Bill and Erna DeFehr’s house), or outside in an old 
lawn chair, Ben’s mind did not relax. 

Esther writes that his mind was constantly generating new ideas and 
innovative concepts, “often initiated by something he had read, heard, 
or imagined...These emerging ideas were usually intuitive, vague and 
unorganized.” She continues: 

My mind, not so prone to speculation, gives rise to questions, 

uncertainties, discussions even argumentation and confusion. For 

me his initial innovative concepts are far-fetched, abstract and 
hard to comprehend. However, eventually they take shape in my 
thinking and I gradually begin to understand the machinery of 
his mind, which is complicated and always in action with ideas 
tumbling over each other, often in unorganized sequence. He tries 

to get an embryonic idea down on paper before it escapes him, or 

is absorbed by the next one, which is already taking shape and may 

crowd out the previous one, and the content of the initial thought 

must not be lost in the process. Retaining an idea has priority over 
food that is waiting to be eaten... 


In addition to “scribbling” ideas on paper and sharing them with Esther, 
Ben writes, “ I always get so much intellectual stimulation from dialoguing 
with others, whether this be in correspondence or in conversation...I 
know Aunt Esther sometimes thinks I tend to intrude my own interests 
on people, but at least I am objective about it — I think.” 

I and many other Mennonite (and non-Mennonite) musicians were 
willing participants in this “dialoguing” process with Ben. I visited him 


1 Esther Horch, “Retirement,” Binder BH-04B, 56-58. 
2 Ben Horch to Tom Hiebert, 25 Jul 1974, BH-Correspondence File, 1974. 
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often and listened intrigued as he spun out his thoughts ona wide variety of 
topics: on Mennonite musical development, on music (including “Christian 
rock” music) in Mennonite worship, on music as communication between 
generations and between people of different ethnic origins, and on the 
Mennonite Piano Concerto and its role as a model for commissiong new 
compositions — not only for Mennonites but for other Canadian ethnic 
minorities as well. 

These and many other topics fill pages and pages of notes, and the 
extensive correspondence he maintained with family and friends in his 
retirement years. In this final chapter I can outline just a few of these 
ideas. 


Mennonite Community Orchestra 

One of the issues which occupied Ben’s thoughts in the mid-1970s 
was the charge of “crass materialism” which Harold Jantz and others had 
raised because of the cost involved in hiring the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra — “a symphony orchestra which has no connection to the 
Mennonite community” — for the two large anniversary Sangerfeste in 1974 
and 1975.> Ben also recalled the words of Peter Klassen, who had written: 
“We would have been most happy to use an orchestra of competent 
Mennonite musicians... [But] the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra (MSO) 
is no longer in existence.’”* 

Ben and members of the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra Society had 
tried unsuccessfully to revive the MSO in the early 1960s. A.A. Kroeker 
had contacted former MSO Society members and had invited “all those 
interested in promoting good music in our Mennonite community” to an 
organizational meeting on Monday, 25 September 1961.° At this meeting, 
Ben presented three extensive memos dealing with “program suggestions,” 
“matters of a technical and financial nature,’ and the “performance of the 
Mennonite Symphony Orchestra at the Mennonite World Conference on 
August 2" 1962.” The constitution of the MSO Society was altered to allow 
for representation from members of the General Conference Mennonite 


3 Harold Jantz, “Hymnsings and Materialism,” M.B. Herald, 27 Dec 1974, 7. 
4 Peter Klassen, “Centennial Saengerfest.” MB. Herald, 7 Mar 1975, 31. 
5 A.A. Kroeker, letter of 18 Sep 1961, in A.A. Kroeker Fonds, CMBS, Vol. 1007, file 68. 
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Church (the original constitution allowed only M.B. members), and a sixteen- 
member Board of Directors was elected.° 

An extensive account in the Canadian Mennonite, probably written by 
its editor Frank H. Epp who had been elected to the MSO Society Board, 
reported that rehearsals began on Tuesday, 3 October 1961. The first concert, 
scheduled for November, was to feature Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
No. 8 and a “Suite of Mennonite Kernlieder” by an unnamed composer.’ 
According to Board Chairman, Cornelius G. Unruh, about 30 players were 
attending the initial rehearsals.* However, players for certain instrumental 
parts were missing, and it seemed that a few professional players would need 
to be employed “‘to fill in the holes.” 

Interest seems to have waned by early November, and the projected 
concert never materialized. The MSO Society was never officially disbanded, 
but went into a prolonged period of hibernation until Ben decided to attempt 
another revival of the orchestra. 

On 9 December 1976, Ben wrote to the presidents and music directors 
of the two Mennonite Bible Colleges in Winnipeg saying: “Since the last two 
Sangerfest celebrations. ..the question of reviving our own orchestra again, is 
being raised with increasing frequency...It is raised quite spontaneously and 
reflects a direct response to the last Sangerfest held jointly with a professional 
symphony orchestra (the WSO).” Ben stated that the reasons for reviving 
the orchestra included the issue “of exercising a responsible stewardship” 
and the issue of providing an outlet for “a rising new generation of young 
Mennonite instrumentalists.’ He continued, “Because many of our best 
instrumentalists are being siphoned off into orchestras outside of our 
Mennonite communities, it is urgent for us now to do something about it; 
preferably to organize one [orchestra] under the administration of the two 


Mennonite Colleges.” '° 


6 Agenda of 25 Sep 1961 and attached Memo II, IIL, IV, in A.A. Kroeker Fonds, 
CMBS, Vol. 1007, file 68. 

7 “Mennonite Symphony Aims for a ‘Distinct Musical Image’,’ Canadian Mennonite, 6 
Oct 1961, 5. 

8 CG. Unruh, letter announcing Board meeting for 11 Nov Board, in A.A. Kroeker 
Fonds, CMBS, Vol. 1007, file 68. 

9 “Mennonite Symphony Aims for a ‘Distinct Musical Image’,’ Canadian Mennonite, 6 
Oct 1961, 5. 

10 Ben Horch to Henry Poettker, George Wiebe, Henry Krahn and William Baerg, 9 
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After more than a year of informal discussions with representatives of 
the two Mennonite Colleges and the two Mennonite private high schools 
in Winnipeg, Ben called together an ad hoc committee, including the music 
directors of the two colleges (George Wiebe and William Baerg), the music 
teachers from the two private high schools (Peter Braun, John Harder and 
Ken Epp), former members of the MSO Society (Wally Dirks and Cornelius 
“Neil” G. Unruh), together with Dr. Helmut Huebert, local businessman 
Ernest J. Enns, bank supervisor John Albrecht and violinist Karin Klassen 
(member of the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra), to create a new Mennonite 
orchestra." 

Beginning on 4 April 1978, this “Ad Hoc Committee” met weekly for 
the next five weeks to plan the first concert of the proposed Mennonite 
Community Orchestra. Invitations were sent to all former members of the 
MSO and to young Mennonite instrumentalists in Winnipeg and surrounding 
communities. 

The first rehearsal for strings was held on 2 May, with violinist Karin 
Klassen (WSO) conducting, Karin also conducted the first full rehearsal of 
the entire orchestra on 8 May 1978. As a member of the trombone section 
at that time, I well remember the excitement of our first rehearsal. I also 
recall Ben coming to one rehearsal and introducing an elderly gentleman 
by the name of A.A. Kroeker. Most of us had no idea who Kroeker was, 
but Ben said, “As far back as 1944, it was Rev. A.A. Kroeker who conceived 
the idea of creating a Mennonite orchestra for our young people.””” 

The first concert of the Mennonite Community Orchestra (MCO) took 
place on 4 June 1978, with George Wiebe conducting. Whether by design 
ot by coincidence, the program featured two items that had originally been 
scheduled for the “revival” of the MSO in November 1961. The first 
was Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony No. 8 (first movement only), and the 
second was a suite of Mennonite Kernleder. 

This was not the suite scheduled for the 1961 concert, but a new 
work composed specifically for the inaugural concert of the MCO by the 
conductor’s wife, composer Esther Wiebe. Esther had been a violinist in the 


Dec 1976, in BH-Mennonite Community Orchestra File. 

11 Ben Horch to Bill Redekop, 2 Mar 1978, in BH-Mennonite Community Orchestra 
File. 

12 Ben Horch, handwritten notes, in BH-Mennonite Community Orchestra File. 
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original Mennonite Symphony Orchestra in the late 1940s, and went on to 
become Professor of Theory and Composition at the Canadian Mennonite 
Bible College in Winnipeg for forty years.'? Her composition was entitled a 
“Mosaic of Mennonite Hymns,” and was based on six familiar Kernheder — 
“Lieber Vater,” “Was kann es sch6nres geben,” “Gott ist die Liebe,’ “Auf 
ewig bei dem Herrn,” “Wie stiss tont Sabbatglockenklang,” and “Segne 
und behiite.” The first five tunes were given to various solo instruments 
in a series of short, contrasting, but connected movements, followed by a 
recapitulation of all five tunes, and ending with a moving arrangement of the 
majestic benediction hymn “Segne und behiite” (May the Lord bless us and 
keep us). 

The concert also featured two delightful character pieces, written for 
woodwinds and brass, by John C. Klassen (principal double bass of the 
orchestra). The “Mennist Waltz” was based on Chopin’s famous “Minute 
Waltz,” with the familiar Kern/ied melody “Wie suss tont Sabbatglockenklane”’ 
added for good measure; the “Brotherly Gavotte” was a parody on the 
“Gavotte” from Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony, with two Kernlied melodies, 
“Wie lieblich ist’s hienieden” and “Kommt Brider steht nicht stille” woven 
into the texture. 

The choirs of Winnipeg’s two Mennonite high schools (Mennonite 
Brethren Collegiate Institute and Westgate Mennonite Collegiate) were 
invited to join the orchestra in a performance of Haydn’s Te Deum in C 
and Handel’s “Hallelujah, Amen” (from Judas Maccabeus). 

The concert was a great success, and led to the formation of the 
Mennonite Community Orchestra Society on 26 June 1978.'* Ben Horch 
was elected as the first President of the MCO Society, and remained as 
Honorary President until his death. The success of the orchestra was 
a soutce of great pride for Ben, and he and Esther attended all concerts 
faithfully for the next 14 years.'° 


13 See above, p. 189-190. For this concert Esther played in the viola section, together 
with her son Tim Wiebe. 

14 “Minutes of the Organizational Meeting of the MCO,” 26 Jun 1978, in BH- 
Mennonite Community Orchestra File. 

15 Further information on the MCO can be found in Bertha Klassen’s excellent book, 
Da Capo: “Start Once from the Front.” 
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The only sour note in the MCO story for Ben was that he was unable 
to convince the administrations of the two Mennonite Bible Colleges to 
integrate the orchestra fully into their music programs. He raised the matter 
repeatedly with successive College presidents, with his last attempt coming 
just one year before his death, all to no avail.'® 


Ben and Esther Horch Appreciation Evening, 1981 

Ben and Esther were acknowledged for their 50 years of service to 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren churches on 13 November 1981 at a special 
“Ben and Esther Horch Appreciation Evening.” In addition to honouring 
both of them for their many important contributions, past and present, 
the purpose of the evening was to inaugurate the “Ben and Esther Horch 
Music Collection” at the Centre for M.B. Studies (CMBS). The event 
was sponsored by the Mennonite Brethren Historical Society of Canada, 
and included talks by Dr. Helmut Huebert (Chairman of the Historical 
Commission of the M.B. Conference), Peter Klassen (Professor of Music 
at MBBC) and Ken Reddig (CMBS Archivist). 

An important part of the program was an extensive interview that 
William Baerg conducted with Ben and Esther about their life in music. 
Baerg began by saying to Ben: “I have been impressed among other things 
by your ability to remain young and fresh. In reflecting on why this might 
be, I think Pve come upon the answer...you don’t seem to be preoccupied 
with the musical events of the past and your achievements but rather with 
the music of the present and its implications for the future... You seem to 
be continually looking ahead and, as I have sensed occasionally, somewhat 
reluctant to talk about the past...” 

Baerg went on to ask Ben’s indulgence in having him reflect about his 
childhood recollections, whether he became a musician by coincidence 
ot by design, and to reflect on some of his early leadership experiences. 
Esther also spoke briefly about music in her Hiebert family. Much of the 
information contained in their responses has already been covered in the 
first chapters of this book. 


16 Ben Horch to John Neufeld, 13 May 1991, BH-Correspondence File, 1991. 
17 See BH-Appreciation Evening File, 1981; a recording of the evening is available at 
CMBS, NA-002-041. 
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Based on his “panoramic view of our musical development,” Baerg 
asked Ben, “Is there any comment you would like to make regarding the 
direction of that development?” 

Ben responded that the writings of church music historians needed 
to go beyond printed art music to include two other streams of music- 
making, namely folk music and popular music. “Put very simply for our 
day and time,” he said, “histories must become the record of mankind’s 
musical behaviour patterns if it is ever to be a truly accurate account of 
the way we respond individually to music. Thus, art music, folk music 
and popular music should become a single stream of man’s musical 
history. Thus, sacred art music, the chorale, the gospel song and the newer 
‘Christian rock’ should be moulded into and become a part of a single 
stream of our musical history...” Ben went on outline how this would 
change radically, in many ways, the way we think about music today: 


1) We [would] cease to speak about good and bad music — value 
judgements exercised by all of us from time to time...judgements 
for example that presently are dividing our churches over the relative 
merits of sacred art music over that of Christian ‘rock’... 

2) We would have to begin universally to accept the idea that 
music is neither sacred nor secular, except the use of it makes it 
one or the other. Witness from our own history, the Anabaptist 
borrowing of secular melodies for their hymns 

3) We would have to learn to accept the idea that art music is folk 
music, and that folk music is art music; that Messzah is folk music, 
and that a simple Kerned is art music. 

4) We would have to learn that music is always communication 
first, whether we think it is art or not.® 


These ideas reflected the influence of ethnomusicologist John Blacking’s 
book How Musical is Man? which Ben had tread and re-read many times since 
acquiring it in the mid-1970s. 

The highlight of the evening was the singing of Kern/iederby those present, 
with Ben conducting and Katie (Konrad) Epp, his former colleague from 
MBBC, accompanying at the piano. Ben chose the following five Kernleder. 
“Die Heimat fallt mir immer ein” (MBG, 428), “Es harrt die Braut” (MBG, 


18 Transcript of interview notes in BH-Appreciation Evening File; a recording of the 
entire event is available at CMBS, NA-002-041. 
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(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-03, 173) 


Esther and Ben Horch Music Collection, CMBS Archives, 6 December 1989 


410), “Ich blicke voll Beugung und Staunen” (MBG, 203), “Kann im wilden 
Sturm” (MBG, 83), and “O wie selig sind die” (MBG, 189). Bertha Klassen 
noted that “many of his former choir members rediscovered the joys of 


singing ov the consonants again and relished the twinkle in Ben’s eyes and the 
jokes he repeated.” 

Several days later, Ben drafted a letter of thanks to Ken Reddig, saying: 
“Tt is difficult for Esther and me to express our thanks to everyone who was 
there that night. I felt like the guy who was startled one day to find himself 
in heaven. He didn’t ask whether he deserved to be there. He just kept very, 
very quiet and stayed there. Esther thinks that God in his providence just 
looked the other way for a while when this ex-Lutheran slipped into the M.B. 
fold, some 68 years ago...” 

Hight years later Ben and Esther donated the bulk of their large personal 
collection of music and hymn books to the Centre for M.B. Studies.*! 


19 Bertha Klassen, “Rediscovering the joys of singing,’ Mennonite Brethren Herald, 4 
December 1981, 18. 

20 Copy of undated draft in BH-Appreciation Evening File. 

21 Mennonite Historian. 15/4 (Dec 1989), 5; Herbert Giesbrecht, “Horch Music Collection,” 
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Golden Wedding Anniversary, 26 June 1982 

Ben and Esther celebrated their 50 Wedding Anniversary on 26 June 
1982. The large gathering for family and invited guests took place at the First 
Mennonite Church in Winnipeg. The theme of the service, held upstairs in 
the church sanctuary, was taken from Philippians 4:8 — “Whatever is true, 
whatever is honourable, whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is 
gracious, if there is any excellence, if there is anything worthy of praise, 
think about these things.” This was the motto which Ben had adopted 
many years earlier from his friend and musical mentor, Franz C. Thiessen. 
The service was marked by the singing of Kernleder by the congregation, 
and by the performance of a new work commissioned especially for the 
occasion from composer Carol Ann Weaver, music instructor at MBBC. Ben 
had invited her to compose a special setting of Bernhard Harder’s popular 
Kernlied, “Die Zeit ist kurz, o Mensch sei weise” (The time is short, the years 
are flying - MBG, 453). The work was set for baritone solo, sung by David 
Falk, with piano and mandolin accompaniment, played by Carol Ann and 
her husband, Lyle Friesen. 

Following a dinner in the fellowship hall of the church there was a lively 
program of music-making and storytelling by members of the Horch, 
Hiebert and Falk families. A high-point of the evening was Esther’s beautiful 
testimony to their “Fifty Years of Martiage:” 


When at a wedding, under the glow of roses and candlelight 
we make our vows “for better or for worse” we are entirely 
unaware that there could also be dandelions, burned out light bulbs, 
personality clashes, and frayed nerves. However, if after 50 years of 
marfiage we can again celebrate with roses and candlelight, we are 
convinced that the relationship we entered into 50 years ago has 
virtually become a golden glow. 

It is claimed that the ideal wife is a combination of Mother 
Theresa, Elizabeth Taylor and Betty Crocker and unfortunately I 
don’t qualify, so our union was not between hero Ben and ideal 
Esther but just a blundering couple of kids who fell in love at high 
school. It was and still is a learning experience of accepting the 
failures and weaknesses of each other but giving priority to the 
strengths and positive aspects of our relationship... 


Mennonite Historian, 17/1 (Mar 1991), 5. 
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Esther & Ben, Golden Wedding Anniversary, 26 June 1982 
(Source: Esther Horch Photo Collection, Binder EH-02, 5) 


j 
| 


No sensible, rational couple could possibly agree all the time, 
so out marriage hasn’t always been “sweetness and light” but we 
became aware that every marriage is an edifice that needs to be 
rebuilt frequently. If I sometimes said, “You drive me crazy,’ Ben 
assuted me it was mutual... 

In our 50 years of martiage we have woven the pattern of 
our relationship, which by now is a fabric and a pattern that is 
able to glow with a golden sheen. Our way of life together has 
become something very special for both of us. Together we have 
experienced depths of sorrow and heights of joy. 

The journey hasn’t always been smooth. We are both strong- 
willed persons but we have always been able to resolve our 
differences. As Rev. Salter used to say, “I want to plant flowers 
and my wife wants to plant onions, so we compromise and plant 
onions.” Outs has been an interesting union — never dull or boring. 
I thought that maybe after we retired it might not be all that exciting 
to be together all the time but somehow we each do our own thing 
and lots of things together and life continues to be challenging. 
Fortunately, we have had 50 years of interest in each othet’s 
conversation and activities and have never found it necessary to 
play bingo to while away the time. 
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Oh yes, there have been tense moments but nothing that 
couldn’t be resolved. The tiffs we had looked rather ridiculous after 
they were over... 

By and large, Mennonites were intrigued by Ben’s personality, 
his inability to understand Low German, but most of all by his 
contagious musical ability even if they were perplexed at how anyone 
could make a living as a musician. The young people enthusiastically 
embraced his, to them, new musical ideas he introduced, their 
parents tolerated them and the clergy had their misgivings, so he 
was often confronted with “Kann die Kunst auch zur Ebre des Herrn 
dienen?’ However, it never occurred to him that it couldn’t. 

The unfamiliar name “Horch” created amusing incidents and 
letters have arrived calling us ‘Storch’, ‘Porch’, etc. and once when I 
was sick in the hospital a nurse said, “What did you say your name 
was?” I said, “Horch - HORCH” and she replied, “Hmm, you just 
missed the stable.” I assured here that even if the name was queer 
a good husband had come with it... 

Some of Ben’s patience has rubbed off on me although we are 
both temperamental. I can resolve my grievances more quickly than 
he can, probably because I don’t think them through as carefully 
as he does. I always wanted to “Besprech’’ [discuss] everything 
immediately, like we did in the home I came from. But, I have 
learned to bide my time and find that a period of “Uberlegung’ 
[reflection] makes for a more meaningful resolution. By now, when 
I know something is bothering him I “impatiently” refrain from 
pushing for an explanation until he initiates it. 

I like to talk but so does Ben and occasionally it comes close 
to the drama entitled, “Und keiner hort zu” [And nobody listens]. 
In a way I have learned not to interrupt but I still have a tendency 
to feel sorry for myself if I can’t get in my 2 cents worth. 

Another area of our adjustment concerns itself with Ben’s 
wanting to stay at home more than I do. We have travelled often 
but he prefers to go alone with me and not to “Mennonite” his way. 
This likely has to do with the diverse homes we came from. My 
parents entertained much and often, in fact so often that no special 
concession could possibly be made for visitors, nor did we expect 
it from homes we visited. We simply shared whatever we had. On 
the other hand, at the Horch home, guests were less frequent and 
consequently got special attention and food, so visitors contributed 
to extra work and cost. We have both learned to compromise, 
although I still refuse to fuss with company... 
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Our working habits are also miles apart. I have my time 
scheduled into ridiculously rigid slots and do a specific amount 
of numerous things each day. Ben does only one thing at a time, 
completes it, and goes on to the next project. If he is painting the 
house or gardening he is at it 15 hours a day. If he’s preparing a 
wiitten assignment it stretches into the wee hours of the night. 
When he decides to relax he can abandon everything and do nothing 
but sit in the sun for a whole day. 

Fortunately, Ben likes to work outdoors, garden, landscape 
and experiment with plants. That is not my thing. I’m very proud 
of the care our house and yard get but can’t take any credit for it. 
Indoor housework is not Ben’s forte although he appreciates order 
and cleanliness, does the vacuuming and cleans the windows and is 
as thankful as I am for a dishwasher. As a cook he scores at rock 
bottom. Maybe I like it that way, because I want the kitchen to be 
my domain, even if cooking is not exactly my favourite past time. 
I like to experiment with recipes, sometimes to Ben’s dismay and I 
don’t like to be interfered with when preparing food... 

Well, in spite of all these diversities we have been happily 
married for 50 years. You might like to know why two people 
from such different backgrounds and so diverse in character and 
temperament, both strong headed and stubborn have had such 
a long and rewarding relationship. It hasn’t always been without 
frustrations but it has always been interesting, exciting, and the one 
thing that has held the bond together was love and friendship and 
an open, honest relationship. Also mutual interests have served us 
well. 

A mattiage is never static. It either grows or shrinks. Ours is 
still growing. We are thankful to God and to each other for having 
been able to create a relationship that we feel is unsurpassed, and 
the older we get the more we are convinced that the vows we took 
50 years ago fitted into God’s plan for our lives.” 


Recording the Mennonite Piano Concerto, 1983 

Throughout Ben’s retirement years the Mennonite Piano Concerto played 
a significant role in his thinking, generating a host of new ideas and “spin- 
offs.” The concerto took on a whole new meaning for him in 1983 when 


22 Esther Horch, “Marriage,” Binder EH-02, 5. 
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it was used as the soundtrack for the film And When They Shall Ask, and 
simultaneously released as a commercial LP recording. 

Victor Davies had begun exploring the possibility of producing a 
recording of the Mennonite Piano Concerto in June 1976 and had asked Ben 
for help with this project. Ben wrote to Dr. Helmut Huebert, asking for 
his assistance in raising $12,000 for such a project through Mennonite 
professionals and the Manitoba Mennonite Historical Society (MMHS). 
In this letter Ben reaffirmed the importance of the concerto and outlined 


several reasons why such a recording was needed: 


[The Concerto] has come to represent a new and most unusual 
synthesis of our four centuries old traditional congregational song, 
for which there has been no precedence in our entire history. It did 
something quite remarkable for us in terms of our peoplehood... 
The Concerto became an instrument of musical reconciliation... 
It became reconciliation because it proved to an older generation 
that classical music based on a familiar song tradition could 
project deeper meaning without violating the spirit of the old and 
the known. For the musically educated (elitist) student it proved 
that a traditional song heritage has not necessarily out-lived its 
usefulness just because melody and harmony are considered too 
simplistic by contemporary standards. These had to recognize the 
musical transformation of traditional congregational song into a 
highly complex and sophisticated form as cultural renewal. For a 
lay-oriented musical youth (the majority) which rejects all formal 
musical education as essential to an Anabaptist witness of their 
faith, speaking to a peer group “Rock-generation” with a spiritual or 
charismatic “Rock” or “blues” style — the concerto identified with 
both. These too had to recognize that the musical transformation 
of a traditional congregational song could also address itself to a 
contemporary “pop” style...It deserves to be played often. Because 
I believe that it will bridge growing peer group and generation gaps 
where music is concerned...” 


When the Historical Society showed no interest in funding a recording, 
Ben wrote to Harold Redekopp, asking whether CBC Records would be 
prepared to issue a commercial recording, with the concerto on one side and 
the college choirs singing hymns of the Mennonite tradition on the other. 


23, Ben Horch to Helmut Huebert, 6 Oct 1976, second draft, BH-Correspondence File, 
1976. 
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“It would not surprise me a bit if it proved to be the best seller yet of a CBC label to 
date.””** 

CBC executives in Toronto were not receptive to this idea, but Redekopp 
was able to interest Boris Brott, conductor of the CBC Winnipeg Orchestra, 
in recording the concerto with soloist Irmgatrd Baerg for broadcast on CBC 
radio in the fall of 1977. 

The idea of producing a commercial recording was revived again in the 
early 1980s. Mennonite film producer David Dueck and Mennonite Media 
Productions were working on the production of a feature length film entitled 
And When They Shall Ask. The film’s assistant director, Kim Johnston, was a 
personal friend of Victor Davies and familiar with the Mennonite Piano Concerto. 
It was Johnston who suggested to Dueck that music from the concerto 
would be very appropriate as the basis for the film’s soundtrack. Victor 
Davies agreed, and reworked the score for this purpose. In preparation for 
filming, Davies and Dueck pursued various options to produce a recording 
of the work.” 

They again approached the CBC, but meetings with Harold Redekopp 
and CBC executives in Toronto showed them unwilling or unable to 
support such a project. Redekopp, however, was very positive in his personal 
encouragement and endorsement of the project, to the point of suggesting 
specific sponsors for direct funding,” 

Dueck and Davies next approached the Canada Council for funding, but 
the jury, which met in February 1983, considered the work to be “not serious 
enough.” This response elicited a lengthy and angry response from Ben. 
In a memo to Ken Reddig he wrote: “I find such a musical judgment totally 
incompetent.” Ben wondered whether the Council had “a problem with the 
composer for not creating his own melodic material... .It could be argued that 
the Council did not consider the melodic grass roots of a small Canadian 
ethnic social group as source material serious enough for the composer to 


2228 


transmute into the form of a class like the structured piano concerto... 


24 Ben Horch to Harold Redekopp, 16 Nov 1976, BH-Cortespondence File, 1976. 
[Emphasis mine, PL] 

25 Lori Davies, telephone conversation with the author, 18 Oct 2007. 

26 Lori Davies to Ken Reddig, 15 Mar 1983, BH-Correspondence File, 1983. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ben Horch to Ken Reddig, Apr 1983, BH-Correspondence File, 1983. 
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Victor’s wife and assistant, Lori Davies, wrote to Ken Reddig and the 
Manitoba Mennonite Historical Society on 15 March, notifying them that 
applications to CBC and Canada Council had been rejected, and that they 
wete pursuing private funding to record the concerto with the London 
Symphony Orchestra in England. She hoped that the MMHS would assist 
with sponsorship of this project.” 

Ben wrote to Ken Reddig and the MMHS to acknowledge his support 
for the production of a stereo LP recording for use in the film. He noted the 
importance of such a recording, saying: “Music if it is to stay alive within a 
group of people must be passed on from generation to generation. Even when 
this means that changes are made in terms of how the melody is presented... 
The range of feeling that so many of these melodies communicate, is like 
pages and pages of our history suddenly made beautiful through song. Even 
the melodies, when played without words, rekindle within those familiar with 
the songs a sense of peoplehood. It communicates our common experience 
of hurt, hope, inner resolution, happiness and peace. Therefore, what we 
recognize in the melodies is our common heritage and our common faith 
expressed in the form of sound.”” 

The recording went ahead at Abbey Road Studios in London on 6 October 
1983, with pianist Irmgard Baerg and conductor Boris Brott. Brott was 
invited to conduct the recording because of his personal familiarity with the 
score and his international reputation as a leading Canadian conductor.*! 

Later that fall, Brott wrote to Victor Davies to thank him for entrusting 
the recording of the piano concerto and the music for the film into his 
hands. “It was indeed a pleasure to work with you; I hope the results on 
tape are satisfactory and will make for a fine record. Allow me to also 
congratulate you on having written a work which combines contemporary 
elements with melodic accessibility, all tied together by your facile and 
effective orchestration.”” 

The LP recording was released in time for the film premiere on 24 
November 1983 at the Centennial Concert Hall in Winnipeg, and was used 
there and in subsequent showings across Canada as a marketing tool. Within 


29 Lori Davies to Ken Reddig, 15 Mar 1983, BH-Correspondence File, 1983. 
30 Ben Horch to Ken Reddig, Apr 1983, BH-Correspondence File, 1983. 

31 “Brott, Boris,’ Encyclopedia of Music in Canada (1981), 124. 

32 Brott to Victor Davies, 13 Oct 1983, copy in BH-Correspondence file, 1983. 
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three years, over 15,000 copies of the recording were sold, making it a “best 
seller” in Canadian terms, just as Ben had predicted.” 

In April 1985, Ben wrote to Dr. B.B. Fast to outline how the Mennonite 
Piano Concerto had affected a positive direction in Mennonite musical 
development: 


1) ...It has given historic continuity to some of our Mennonite 
Kernlieder in the form of classical music, derived in their origin 
in the form of religious folksongs, which then closed a chapter 
on them for us historically when we created a new M.B. Worship 
Hymnal {1971]...In creating the new hymnbook, no consideration 
was unfortunately given to the fact “das wenn ein Text vertont 
wird mit einer Melodie, dann ist die selbige immer wichtiger als der 
Text” [When a text is set to a melody, then the latter is always more 
important than the text] — Joseph Meyer, Uber die Musik. Which 
implies by definition that the roots of a people’s song are in the 
melody only — always. Never in the text. 

2) ...In addition to the Concerto being a work of real musical 
stature, it also for the first time in our history, resulted in a degree of 
upward social and cultural mobility that focused national attention on a small 
minority ethno-Canadian social group, which it could never have attained 
[had the concerto not been commissioned and written]...But it 
is next to impossible to get any federal or provincial government 
grants for any non-Anglo or French-Canadian minority group 
to undertake similar commissioning projects, each of course on 
behalf of its own folksong tradition...In one instance the Canada 
Council responded to our appeal for some funding assistance... 
that it did not consider the idea for such a work “serious” enough... 
If such an approach is continued with a vast Canadian treasure 
of ethno-Canadian folksongs, still waiting to be explored like the 
Concerto, this would then in a real sense result in a form of cultural 
discrimination which our multi-cultural society should not tolerate, 
ot we should know why there is an Office of Multiculturalism... 

3) Like the folksong of any ethno-Canadians, whether these be 
sacred or secular, the M.B. Kern/ed in its instrumental re-incarnation 
in the form of the Mennonite Piano Concerto, demonstrates 
clearly that melodies are neither sacred nor secular, except that 
they be framed with either a sacred or secular text...Music is the 


33 Mavis Reimer, “A ‘chequered, but mostly musical career, is background of Victor 
Davies,” Mennonite Mirror, Nov 1986, 5-6; see also letter of Dave Dueck to Clarence 
Hiebert, 17 Apr 1987, in BH-Correspondence File, 1987. 
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only art form that is characterized by such a divine ambivalence 
of expressiveness that at the very heart, is totally abstract and 
seemingly fixed, yet constantly fluid between ranges of feeling that 
ate uniquely different and personal to each listening ear... ** 


Multiculturalism and New Identities for Ethno-Canadian Folksong 
Melodies 

The achievement, through the Mennonite Piano Concerto, of “a degree of 
upward social and cultural mobility that focused national attention ona small 
minority ethno-Canadian social group,” was at the heart of a plan which Ben 
developed in the early 1980s to pursue similar commissions for other ethnic 
minority groups in Canada. 

His concern for the recognition of “ethnic” minority groups, especially in 
Western Canada, grew in part out of his own childhood experiences growing 
up in Winnipeg’s “ethnic” North End, from his contacts with Senator Paul 
Yuzyk, an early proponent of the policy of multiculturalism,® and from his 
reading of John Blackine’s How Musical is Man? Ben pursued his ideas of 
“ethnic” programming throughout his career at the CBC, long before the 
topic of “multiculturalism” became part of the political agenda in Canada in 
the early 1970s. 

As early as 25 July 1974, Ben had written to his nephew Tom Hiebert: 


...If I had to choose a career again at this time, I would ask myself 
only one question. Which one of the three Ph.D. disciplines will 
meet the needs of nations in cultural confrontations best in the next 
three or four decades — musicology, ethnomusicology or musical 
anthropology? Canada is a prime example of a country undergoing 
a setious state of music-cultural shock...Cultural confrontation — 
that is where it’s at, at this very time of the 20" century. And there is 
hardly a country that is excluded. All three disciplines are becoming 
increasingly important to help countries and nations to find cultural 
identities that each can live with...I am only interested to present 
what my /n/uition tells me is happening in music today not merely 
at the parochial level, but what will have to be at the national and 


34 Ben Horch to Dr. B.B. Fast, 9 Apr 1985, in BH-Correspondence File, 1985. 
[Emphasis mine, PL] 

35 Ben Horch to Paul Yuzyk, 5 Jun 1959, in BH-Multiculturalism File; see also, Paul 
Yuzyk, “Canada: A Multicultural Nation,” maiden speech delivered in the Senate of 
Canada on 3 Mar, 1964. 
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even international levels if the world community is to understand 
each other and itself in relation to others. If this understanding can 
be brought about in the realw of the cultural it will be far easier to achieve 
economic and political rapport. ..*° 


In the fall of 1983, Ben shared his ideas of musical upward mobility 
with Ken Reddig, chairman of the Manitoba Mennonite Historical Society, 
and Doreen Klassen, chair of the Arts and Interdisciplinary Committee of 
the MMHS. In response, Doreen and Ken drafted a letter to Manitoba’s 
Minister of Multiculturalism in support of Ben’s idea of commissioning 
“classical works” based on the musics of ethnic minority groups: “We feel 
that true musical multiculturalism can happen only when ethnic musics 
are taken from their folkloric contexts...and given exposure in the same 
forum in which ‘works of art and culture’ are generally heard.’ 

On 26 January 1984 Ben outlined his “New Identities for Canadian 
Folksong Melodies” in a memo prepared for Bill Balan, Development 
Officer to Manitoba’s Secretary of State for Multiculturalism:* 


This brief abstract is a proposal that will involve the League of 
Canadian Composers in a creative social process, by synthesizing 
ethno-Canadian folksong melodies into serious musical structures, 
popularly termed classical music. These may be noted as in the 


following [table]... 


The Commission The Composer Production Year 
1) Symphony #4 (Ukrainian) George Fiala 1984 
2) Symphonia Concertante (Japanese) Victor Davies 1985 
ot Symphonic Suite 
3) The Gimli Saga (Icelandic Tone Poem) 1986 
4) Symphony Canada West (Bible-Belt) = Eric Wild or 1987 
Carol Ann Weaver 
5) Symphony #5 (Commonwealth) George Fiala 1988 


36 Ben Hotch to Tom Hiebert, 25 Jul 1974, BH-Correspondence File, 1974. [Emphasis 
mine, PL] In his concern for using music as a vehicle to bring about understanding and 
reconciliation, Ben reflected the thinking of German composer Paul Hindemith, 4 
Composer's World, 254. 

37 Minutes of the Arts and Interdisciplinary Committee of the MMHS, 17 Dec 1983, 
BH-Multiculturalism File, 1983. 

38 Ben Horch, “New Identities for Canadian Folksong Melodies,” 26 Jan 1984, 
BH-Multiculturalism File, 1984. 
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One of the first commission ideas that Ben developed was what he called 
a “Japanese Reconciliation Symphony.” Ben had already been corresponding 
with Victor Davies about a Japanese equivalent to the Mennonite Piano 
Concerto,” when MCC (Canada) secretary Frank H. Epp and acting executive 
director Waldo Neufeld issued a public statement of apology and regret on 
30 October 1984 on behalf of the Mennonites who “benefited from the 
wrongful sale of Japanese Canadian lands in the Fraser Valley during the 
1940s." 

This public statement by his good friend Frank H. Epp stimulated Ben 
to think in terms of a “Reconciliation Symphony,” a choral-orchestral work 
based on Japanese melodies and employing poems by Japanese Mennonite 
poet Yorifumi Yaguchi. “Since Dr. Epp’s statement was one for the 
moment only,’ Ben wrote, “a commission such as the one outlined, could 
well underline and enhance it to a degree that could give it a measure of 
permanence, similar to that of the popular Mennonite Piano Concerto... 
In our estimation [Victor Davies] would again be the best composer to 
undertake this new commission...’””*! 

Ken Reddig, archivist at the CMBS, wrote to Waldo Neufeld on Ben’s 
behalf, to outline his plans for such a “Reconciliation Symphony,” to be 
“commissioned by Mennonites as a timeless statement of reconciliation for 
past wrongs.” He noted that the poems of Yaguchi “are striking in their 
quality of describing the pain and loneliness of rejection... These poems 
would form an exciting juxtaposition of themes — a Mennonite Japanese 
suffering rejection in his own native land because of his different religion... .a 
timeless contribution...Each time it would be performed it would be noted 
as a symbol of love, peace and reconciliation between a religious and cultural 
community, in the midst of times filled with hate, war and enmity.” 

Dave Dyck, Coordinator of Canadian Programs for the Mennonite 
Central Committee, responded to Ken on 5 March 1985, saying that MCC 
had already decided to establish a scholarship as a “tangible symbol” of its 
apology to Japanese Canadians.” 


39 Ben Horch to Victor Davies, 12 Jan 1984, BH-Correspondence File, 1984. 

40 Harold Jantz, “A start to righting an old wrong,” M.B. Herald, 16 Nov 1984, 12. 

41 Ben Horch, “Funding Submission,” 26 Nov 1984, BH-Correspondence File, 1984. 
42 Ken Reddig to Waldo Neufeld, 3 Dec 1984, BH-Correspondence File, 1984. 

43 Dave Dyck to Ken Reddig, 5 Mar 1985, BH-Correspondence File, 1985. 
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Ben next approached a number of Mennonite professionals in hopes 
of securing private funding for the “Reconciliation Symphony.” On 16 
December 1985, Ben wrote to Art Miki, president of the National Association 
of Japanese Canadians, outlining his plans for the symphony.** There is no 
evidence in Ben’s files that Miki ever responded. 

Ben continued to correspond with composer Victor Davies, and to meet 
with potential sponsors during the first months of 1986. But after repeated 
negative responses Ben eventually moved this idea “to the back burner” by 
the middle of 1986, and shifted his attention to a variety of new ideas for 
other Mennonite-related commissions, including the “Umsiedler Symphony,” 
the “Essay for Guitar and Orchestra,” and eventually the “Kernleder Cycle.” 


New Mennonite-Related Commissions 

In September 1985, while Ben was still trying to find acceptance for his 
Japanese commission, he came up with the idea of a new Mennonite-related 
commission, intended as a sequel to the Mennonite Piano Concerto. He called 
this new prospective work “The Umsiedler [Resettler] Symphony,’ and wrote 
to Victor Davies saying, “Its melodic content was to realize a symphonic 
synthesis of the non-classical Mennonite choral tradition of anthems.’ 

In the same way that the Mennonite Piano Concerto had explored the Kernhed 
tradition, this second work was to be based on a series of ten choral medley 
anthems, including “Frisch gesungen,’ “Gott griiBe dich,” “O leg auf’s 
Haupt, 
and “Schaff in mir Gott’? But even though the work was to be based on 


”? 


“Der Lenz ist angekommen,”’ “Mach mich reinet,”’ “Selig sind die,” 
Ss > > pea > 


choral anthems, it was to be a symphony without choir.” 

During discussions in November 1985, Ben and Victor came to an 
impasse: Victor wanted to write for chorus and orchestra, while Ben wanted 
a purely orchestral work. As a result, Ben felt that the “Uvzsiedler Symphony” 
should be put on hold, while Victor pursued a new idea of writing a large 
choral/orchestral work based on the biblical Book of Revelations.*® 


44 Ben Horch to Art Miki, 16 Dec 1985, BH-Correspondence File, 1985. 

45 Ben Horch to Victor Davies, n.d. [Sep 1985], BH-Correspondence File, 1985. 
46 Ben Horch to Victor Davies, 19 Nov 1985, BH-Correspondence File, 1985. 
47 Ben Horch to Victor Davies, 2 Oct 1985, BH-Correspondence File, 1985. 

48 Ben Horch to Victor Davies, 29 Nov 1985, BH-Correspondence File, 1985. 
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Indeed, Victor Davies did go on to write the oratorio Revelation, with 
funds provided by the B.B. Fast family in memory of their mother Elizabeth 
(DeFehr) Fast. *” While Ben was not officially involved in this commission, 
Victor continued to correspond with him regularly, seeking counsel and 
critique. Ben referred to himself as “the muted midwife” of the work.” 
It took Victor ten years to complete this massive project, and the oratorio 
was premiered in Winnipeg on 3 February 1996, with Bramwell Tovey 
conducting the Mennonite Oratorio Choir, five guest soloists and the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra. 

In the meantime, Ben admitted that he had given up the idea of an 
“Umsiedler Symphony” in favour of an “Essay for Guitar and Orchestra,” 
which was also to be based on the medley anthems, already selected for 
the symphony.*' Ben described it as a 22-25-minute, one-movement work, 
“that in sum will ‘sound the way emotions feel’ for Mennonites about places 
and times of ‘a utopia remembered and lost’.’ The work was to convey “a 
single unchanging mood: that of a dream-like orchestral palette of timbres, 
contemporary harmonies, contrasting tonalities, asymmetrical twists of 
rhythmic patterns...” 

Ben suggested the Kernied “Mein Volk, das in vergangnen Tagen” as the 
theme for the opening and close of the work — “It will hang throughout the 
whole like a thinly veiled prophetic pall, over melody that is by turns light- 
hearted, gay and even bubbly at times, yet without losing a unique 20" century 
sense of ‘peoplehood’ inherited from the utopian ideals of our Anabaptist 
forefathers — but in a new way and in a new land, giving hope and faith to 
many in the way these did nearly five centuries ago, although never realized 
for themselves.”*” 

Regrettably, this work never materialized. After mid-1988 Victor Davies’ 
attention was given over completely to “Revelation,’ so the “Essay for 
Guitar” gradually faded into the background as Ben focussed his attention 
on what would become the “Kernlieder Cycle.” 


49 Victor Davies, Revelation, An Oratorio, Preface to the First Edition, 1995. 

50 Ben Horch to Victor Davies, 31 Dec 1990, BH-Correspondence File, 1990. 
51 Ben Horch to Victor Davies, 3 Dec 1986, BH-Correspondence File, 1986. 
52 Ben Horch to Victor Davies, 18 Apr 1988, BH-Correspondence File, 1988. 
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The Detmold Connection 

In the meantime, Ben and Esther travelled to Germany to attend the 
40" anniversary reunion of former staff and students of the Nordwestdeutsche 
Musikakademie in Detmold from 3-5 October 1986. Here Ben met many 
of his old former classmates, musicians who had gone on to distinguished 
careers in orchestras and conservatories throughout Germany and Europe. 

He and Esther also met with their friend and former student, baritone 
William (Bill) Reimer, originally from Yarrow, B.C., who had studied at 
MBBC in the early 50s and then gone on to study voice in Detmold. After 
completing his studies there in the mid-1960s, Reimer was invited to join the 
vocal faculty of the Musikhochschule in Hannover Germany, where he taught 
for over 35 years. 

During his meeting with Bill, Ben raised the idea of commissioning a 
vocal counterpart to the Mennonite Piano Concerto, a song cycle for solo voice 
and piano based on favourite Mennonite hymns and Kernfeder. Ben and Bill 
corresponded for several years about the project, but concrete discussions 
and negotiations did not begin until several years later. 

After the reunion, Ben and Esther spent a week travelling through 
Germany, revisiting some of the people and places they had first seen 34 
years earlier in the summer of 1952. A meaningful and emotional stop for 
Ben was a visit to the gravesite of his good friend C.F. Klassen, who had 
died in Germany in 1954. As noted earlier, it was Klassen who had initiated 
contact with Kurt Thomas and convinced Ben that he should spend a year 
studying with Thomas in Detmold. 

When Ben returned to Winnipeg he wrote a lengthy letter to Prof. Hajo 
Hinrichs and the organizers of the reunion, thanking them for inviting 
him, and commenting on the significance of the “Detmold Connection” 
to the cultural and musical life of Mennonite communities across Canada.” 
He noted that since the mid-1950s several dozen Mennonite singers and 
conductors had studied in Detmold. These included Victor Martens, Wanda 
Dick, William Reimer, Cornelius Balzer, David and Viola Falk, Jake Klassen, 
William and Irmgard Baerg, Howard Dyck, George Wiebe, Art Janzen, Sylvia 
Dyck, Rudy Schellenberg and Henriette Schellenberg, to name just a few. 


53 Ben Horch to Hajo Hinrichs, 22 Nov 1986, BH-Correspondence File, 1986. 
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While Ben evaluated the Detmold Connection positively, there were 
others in the Mennonite community, especially among Mennonite Brethren 
conductors and church leaders, it seems, who did not see the musical 
contributions of these Detmold alumni in as positive a light. This came 
through to me in several interviews with these individuals in the course of 
the last few years, and would merit further investigation. Ben himself always 
hoped that the impact of the Detmold Connection on Mennonite musical 
development would receive historical treatment, as he indicated in his letter 
to Professor Hinrichs. 


80th Birthday Celebration, 2 October 1987 

While Ben was busy working on his various commissioning ideas in the 
spring of 1987, a group of former students and friends, including George 
Wiebe, Doreen Klassen, John C. Klassen, John Martens, Abe Dueck and the 
author, formed a planning committee to prepare a special Jubilee Sdngerfest in 
honour of Ben’s 80" birthday. The event was to be held on 2 October 1987 
at the Portage Avenue M.B. Church, and was co-sponsored by the Manitoba 
Mennonite Historical Society, the Mennonite Community Orchestra, the 
Canadian Mennonite Bible College and the Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College. 


Ben Horch at the grave of his friend C.F KLassen in Germany, 1986 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Germany 1986 Scrapbook, 12) 
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Ben’s former students, Victor Martens (Professor of Voice, Wilfrid 
Laurier University) and George Wiebe (CMBC) were invited to conduct a 
200-voice mass choir, made up of the two college chamber choirs (CMBC 
Singers and MBBC A Cappella Choir) and invited singers from the various 
choirs that Ben had conducted during his long career — the Elmwood, 
North Kildonan, Mclvor and River East Mennonite Brethren Churches, 
and the First Mennonite Church. Ben’s son-in-law, David Falk, tenor Peter 
Koslowsky and soprano Heidi (Klassen) Geddert willingly agreed to serve as 
soloists for the evening. 

The Sdngerfest was not intended as a “surprise” party for Ben, and in 
preparation for the event, John Martens invited Ben to attend a rehearsal 
of the MBBC A Cappella Choir. John, who had sung in Ben’s Liebhaberchor 
in the 1950s, and who was in charge of the MBBC choral program that 
year (while music director William Baerg was on a sabbatical leave), recalled: 
“It took some coaxing but Ben came to the rehearsal. Most of the college 
singers, of course, did not know Ben. Yet in his casually interesting yet 
intellectually stimulating conversation with the choir, it was as if the 60-year 
age gap evaporated. This is my favourite memory. Here was a man in a body 
that had slowed down but whose heart and mind had kept growing!’ At the 
concert, Martens conducted the combined college choirs in a set of Ben’s 
favourite German spiritual folksongs. 

The Sangerfest was widely publicized in all of Winnipeg’s thirty or more 
Mennonite churches, as well as in the local press, and the Portage Avenue 
M.B. Church was filled to capacity that evening, with people beginning to 
arrive an hour before the performance in order to get a seat. Guest conductor 
Victor Martens recalled, “It was a great evening, The atmosphere was pretty 
electric.” 

The program was styled as a traditional Sdngerfest, with familiar 
unaccompanied choral anthems alternating with favourite Kernieder from the 
MLB. Gesangbuch. The Mennonite Community Orchestra played two excerpts 
from Handel’s Water Music Suite, selections which Ben had first introduced to 
Mennonite audiences with his Mennonite Symphony Orchestra in the 1940s. 


54 John Martens, “A Tribute to Ben Horch,” Mennonite Historian, 18/3 (Sep 1992), 5. 
55 Margaret Loewen Reimer, “Choirs present tribute to Ben Horch,” Mennonite Reporter, 
26 Oct 1987, 10. 
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Soloists: front row, |. to r.— David Falk, Heidi Geddert, Peter Koslowsky 
(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-09, 19) 


The orchestra also played compositions by Mennonite composers John C. 
Klassen (“Mennist Waltz” and “Brotherly Gavotte”) and Esther Wiebe 
(‘Mosaic of Mennonite Hymns”), works which had been commissioned for 
the MCO’s first concert in June 1978. 

The orchestra that evening included three members of the original 
1945 Mennonite Symphony Orchestra: Elsa Redekopp (viola), Wally Dirks 
(bassoon) and John C. Klassen (double bass), as well as Ben’s younger brother 
Albert Horch on flute. 

The orchestral selections were followed by a set of four Kernieder, sung 
alternately by the choir, the congregation and soloist David Falk. David 
introduced the set with these words: 


Ben Horch and Kernkeder. The two are intertwined in a marvellous 
way, and that intertwining has enmeshed many of us. He brought to 
the folkish tunes a lyricism, a sense of phrasing, and a sensitivity for 
text that made these songs keep pace as objects of artistic music- 
making...He was also the impetus for another step. He brought 
together the aficionado — the person of appreciation and means, 
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with the composer — to bring these songs into the musical forms 
and for the musical ensembles of the dominant musical culture. 
And inherent in this there is a cross generation current that you 
see evident tonight. There is something quite wonderful about 
succeeding generations absorbing some of their heritage and 
making it part of them. These are some of the things I’m thinking 
of in the context of this evening and of how many of us relate 
to Kernlieder and of how Ben Horch had a great deal to do with 
that.*° 


As the last phrase of the Kernied “Die Zeit ist kurz, o Mensch sei weise”’ 
died away, “Ben, with his wife Esther as always by his side, made his way 
slowly through the maze of players and singers to the rostrum and mock- 
apologized for already having used up two and a half minutes of his allotted 
three minutes just to get there. In his brief comments he characteristically 
looked not back but ahead to a new era of Mennonite music-making in 
which Mennonite composers will also come into their own.”*’ Al Reimer 
continued his nostalgic review with these words: 


... The ultimate tribute to the dominant Mennonite music-maker of 
out generation was, of course, the excellent singing and playing by 
a 200-voice mass choir, three judiciously chosen soloists, and the 
Mennonite Community Orchestra, all conducted in turn by Victor 
Martens, George Wiebe, John Martens and Alfred Dahl — four 
worthy successors to the choral and orchestral tradition developed 
by Ben Horch during his sixty-year career as a Mennonite conductor, 
musical missionary, CBC producer, and impassioned spokesman 
for ethnic culture and higher levels of artistic achievement...And 
what about the man whose seminal career inspired this special 
musical tribute? He accepted it all with his usual modesty and self- 
deprecating wit. Ben Horch has always played his role as a musical 
pioneer and Mennonite artistic leader with uncommon grace and 
with a total absence of pomposity or pretence. ..* 


The evening closed with the singing of three well-known oratorio choruses 
by Brahms, Haydn and Handel, choruses that Ben had first introduced to 
Mennonite choirs in the 1940s and 1950s. 


56 David Falk, hand-written notes, in Binder BH-10: “Ben Horch Jubilee Sangerfest,” 
13. 

57 Al Reimer, “Birthday Bash for Ben,” Mennonite Mirror, Nov 1987, 21. 

58 Ibid. 
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After the program, members of the capacity audience lingered for a long 
time, surrounding Ben and Esther in order to convey congratulations, visiting 
with old friends, or just standing silently, not wanting to lose the moment. 

The many cards and letters that Ben received as a result of the Sangerfest 
gave Esther a good reason to add to the Ben Horch Scrapbook collection, 
as she filled up another entire 3-ring binder (BH-10) with mementos of the 
celebration. 


Prix Manitoba — Multiculturalism 

In early November 1987, several weeks after the Sangerfest, | came across 
an article in the Wnnipeg Free Press describing the creation of new “Prix 
Manitoba Awards for Multiculturalism” that had been inaugurated earlier 
that year by the Manitoba Department of Culture, Heritage and Recreation. 
The article invited submissions for worthy recipients before the deadline of 
7 November 1987. I considered Ben a most worthy recipient and submitted a 
report on 6 November, nominating him for the award in the area of “Media 
and Communications.” 

To my surprise, and to Ben’s great surprise, he received notification 
less than two weeks later that he was to be the first recipient of the “Prix 
Manitoba Award for Multiculturalism — For Media and Communications” 
in recognition of “his 60-year career as singer, conductor, teacher and 
broadcaster. Through his CBC radio programs, “The Prairie Schooner, 
‘Prairie Choirs’ and ‘Song Recital, members of the Anglo, French, Ukrainian, 
Polish, Icelandic, German, Mennonite, Jewish and other communities were 
able to share their musical traditions and contribute to a growing sense of 
cross-cultural awareness among Canadian listeners.” 

The awards were presented at a special ceremony on 21 November 
1987 by the Provincial Minister of Culture, Heritage and Recreation, 
Judy Wasylycia-Leis. She announced that her department had received 
88 nominations for awatds in nine categories. Awards were given in six 
categories to two individuals and four organizations. She concluded: “The 
common characteristic of our winners here tonight is their devotion and 
determination in ensuring that our society’s mainstream has recognized 
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and accepted the multicultural presence in Manitoba. All Manitobans are 
indebted to them.””” 

Ben used the opportunity to speak with Wasylycia-Leis about his 
“ethnic” commissioning project. In a series of subsequent letters, he tried 
to interest her and her department in becoming involved in this project. 
He offered the Mennonite Piano Concerto, composed by an Anglo-Canadian 
composer of Welsh origin, as a model for similar commissions of works 
commemorating the Icelandic community (‘A Gimli Saga’), the Ukrainian 
community (“Symphony of the Dance”), the Japanese community (Tone 
Poem — “Day of Remembrance”), and so forth for up to 70 or 80 different 
ethnic communities.” 

Ben never received a reply from the Minister and eventually scaled down 
his dreams to a more manageable commission — the “‘Kern/ieder Cycle.” 


Kernlieder Cycle 

As indicated earlier, the idea of commissioning a vocal counterpart to 
the Mennonite Piano Concerto, a song cycle for solo voice and piano based on 
favourite Mennonite hymns and Kernieder grew out of discussions that Ben 
had with William (Bill) Reimer in Germany in October 1986. 

Ben and Bill corresponded for several years about the project, but 
concrete discussions and negotiations did not begin until January 1990. Over 
the course of the next year, from January 1990 to January 1991, Ben wrote 
nine lengthy letters to Bill, outlining his ideas for the proposed song cycle. It 
was Ben’s idea to commission a prominent German composer of the post- 
wat generation to write the cycle. Since it was to be a vocal work and since 
the texts of the songs to be used were all in German, Ben felt that a German 
composer would be more sensitive to matters of text and tone setting He 
invited Bill to act as “intermediary” between himself and the prospective 
composer. 

Ben remembered the composers, such as Gunther Bialis, whom he had 
met in Detmold in the early 1950s, but was not familiar with the younger 


59 “Ben Horch: Recipient of First Multiculturalism Award,” MBBC Bulletin, Winter, 
1988, 21. 

60 Ben Horch to the Honourable Ms. Wasylycia-Leis, 25 Mar 1988, BH- 
Correspondence File, 1988. 
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generation of composers. He left it up to Bill to choose an appropriate 
candidate. 

Bill in turn was approached by his student Norma Enns (formerly from 
Winkler), who suggested the name of Thomas Jahn. She had sung one of 
his works and had been very impressed by his writing. Bill wrote to Ben on 
15 April 1990, suggesting that he and Norma approach Jahn.°! 

The meeting took place at Bill’s home in Hannover on 11 May. Bill wrote, 
“We had an all afternoon session, introducing him to the Mennonite historical 
and spiritual heritage...and sang the old hymns of the M.B. Church. Jahn 
was impressed with the Gesangbuch and that we sang four-part harmony in 
the Church. He seems to me to be a very sensitive musician and composer.” 
Bill suggested to Jahn that he prepare an outline of how he would envision 
a song cycle based on Kernleder. 

Jahn presented his thoughts on the proposed cycle in a letter dated 5 June 
1990; surprisingly, he suggested that some of the Kern/ieder be sung in English 
(from the 1960 M.B. Hymnbook). Ben was impressed with Jahn’s proposal and 
asked archivist Ken Reddig whether the Centre for M.B. Studies in Canada 
could act as the official sponsoring agency, also issuing official donation 
receipts for tax purposes. Ken agreed to this request. 

In September 1990, I travelled to Germany to meet personally with Bill 
Reimer and Thomas Jahn in Hannover, and reported favourably on our 
meeting to Ben after my return to Winnipeg. 

By January 1991 Ben was convinced that the project should go ahead, and 
an official contract between Thomas Jahn and the Centre for M.B. Studies 
was sent to Germany on 21 January.” 

By 9 February Jahn wrote personally to Ben (in excellent English), saying 
that he was immersed in a study of Mennonite history in the library of the 
University of Hamburg, * Ben responded on 8 March with a list of Kernlieder 
to be considered for the song cycle. Jahn responded on 31 May to indicate 
which songs he had chosen, and Bill faxed Ben on 28 June to say that he had 
picked up a completed copy of the cycle from Jahn in Hamburg that day. 


61 Bill Reimer to Ben Horch, 15 Apr 1990, BH-Kernlieder Cycle File, 1990. 
62 Bill Reimer to Ben Horch, 20 May 1990, BH-Kernlieder Cycle File, 1990. 
63 A copy of the contract is found in BH-Kernlieder Cycle File, 1991. 

64 Thomas Jahn to Ben Horch, 8 Feb 1991, BH-Kernlieder Cycle File, 1991. 
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In this fax, Bill also indicated his intention to premiere at least part of the 
Kernleder Cycle at a recital in Abbotsford, B.C. in August that summer. 

The performance took place at the Bakerview M.B. Church in 
Abbotsford on 11 August 1991; Bill Reimer was accompanied by pianist 
Betty Sudermann. They performed the entire work, except for the long 
and difficult “Intermezzo — Babylon,” a setting of an impassioned letter of 
1674 from William Penn to the Magistrate of Emden, pleading for religious 
tolerance for the Quakers. I was at the performance and brought a cassette 
recording home to Ben, who was waiting with great anticipation to hear “his 
song cycle.” 

Ben’s son-in-law David Falk, Professor of Voice at Wilfrid Laurier 
University (WLU), agreed to give a premiere performance of the entire work 
the following year at the Kitchener M.B. Church, accompanied by his WLU 
colleague Elvera Froese. This official premiere of the entire Kernleder Cycle 
took place on 3 May 1992, two months before Ben’s death. Again, I was able 
to record the performance for Ben, who was not well enough to travel to 
Kitchener himself. He listened to the recording often in the following weeks, 
proud of the cyle and of David and Elvera’s excellent performance. 

In the meantime, Thomas Jahn had made a number of revisions to the 
piano and vocal parts. These arrived here in Winnipeg just days before Ben 
suffered a stroke and was hospitalized. In fact, Ben was up early on the 
morning of Saturday, 27 June, studying the revised score when he suffered 
his stroke. 

When news of Ben’s death reached Bill Reimer in Germany, he 
immediately proposed that we undertake a CD recording of the entire work 
as a memorial to Ben. Bill engaged pianist Justus Zeyen and completed the 
recording at the Hochschule in Hannover in mid-September 1992. Later, in the 
spring of 1993 Bill also recorded the Brahms “Four Biblical Songs” to fill 
out the time of the CD, The DAT masters were mailed to me and the final 
digital editing was done by Clive Perry and myself in the summer of 1993. 
The completed CD, entitled “Stille Sein’ was released in the fall of 1993. 

The Kernleder Cycle received its first Winnipeg performance on 27 May 
1993, when David Falk and Elvera Froese performed the work at Concord 
College (formerly MBBC) as a memorial tribute to Ben Horch. Esther was 
present at the Winnipeg premiere. 
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Ben, Esther and Esther’s brother Clarence Hiebert at the 


Diamond Wedding Anniversary 


(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-11, 10) 


June, 1992 — Joy and Sorrow 

On Thursday evening, 4 June 1992, Ben and Esther gathered with 
family and friends at the Nor-Villa Hotel in North Kildonan (a place to 
which they often took friends in their later years) to celebrate their 60" 


Wedding Anniversary. The official date of the anniversary was 29 June, 
but they celebrated early in order to accommodate out-of-town guests and 
families with school children. 

The 60" anniversary celebration was a much smaller affair than the earlier 
Golden Wedding Anniversary in 1982. It consisted of a dinner in the dining 
room of the Nor-Villa Hotel and a short program, for which Ben had invited 
Pastor John R. Friesen from the First Mennonite Church to speak. 

Ben and Esther were looking forward to a private anniversary celebration 
on 29 June, but Ben was hospitalized two days earlier, on Saturday morning 
27 June. 

He awoke feeling unwell that day. Ben had had slight strokes before and 
Esther recognized the symptoms. When these symptons persisted, Esther 
telephoned her brother-in-law Peter Kroeker, who came by to drive Ben to 
the Concordia Hospital. Ben did not think his condition was that serious and 
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refused to go at first, but Esther and Peter finally convinced him otherwise. 
When they arrived, Ben walked into the hospital by himself. 

Later that day he lost consciousness. I visited him on Sunday afternoon, 
spoke to him and felt some pressure in his hands, as if to acknowledge that 
he heard; but Ben did not regain consciousness. He died peacefully five days 
later on 2 July 1992. 

The funeral was held on 6 July at the First Mennonite Church. The family 
invited members of the First Mennonite Church Choir and other interested 
singers to gather early at the church to rehearse a selection of anthems and 
Kernleder to be sung during the service. The choir was led by Garry Froese, 
conductor of the First Mennonite Church Choir at the time, accompanied 
by Jenny Regehr. I was invited to play the organ.” 

Ben and Esther’s sister-in-law, Elfrieda Hiebert (Professor of Music, 
Harvard University) accompanied David Falk in the familiar Kernled — “Die 
Zeit ist kurz o Mensch sei weise,’ and in an excerpt from Thomas Jahn’s 
Kernlieder Cycle — “Ach Gott, ich mochte stille sein.” 

Other members of the family, including Peter Kroeker, David’s wife 
Patricia, the five grandchildren (Esther, Jonathan, Steve, Tom and Joel) and 
Esther’s husband John G.Fast all took part in the service, sharing memories, 
scripture passages and prayers. Rev. Franz Wiebe based his meditation on 
Philippians 4:8 — the text that Ben had adopted from Franz C. Thiessen as 
his personal motto, and which had been the theme of the Golden Wedding 
Anniversary ten years earlier in 1982. 

The congregational singing was led by Henry Engbrecht and accompanied 
by a string quintet (Martha Janzen, Rennie Regehr, Andrew Klassen, Tom 
Wiebe and Roberta Janzen), all of whom had at one time played in the 
Mennonite Community Orchestra. 

As a postlude the string ensemble played the final chorale from Bach’s S7 
John Passion: “O Lord, when comes that final day, may Angels bear my soul 
away...O, what a joy it then will be the very Son of God to see...” 


65 A recording of the funeral service is found on CD-27 in the Ben Horch Sound 
Recordings Collection. 
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The photo chosen for the funeral bulletin was the same one found 
on the cover of this book. It had been taken in 1973 by Nicole Guyot, a 
young University of Manitoba art student. 

A number of people commented on the photo in their cards and letters 
to Esther. Ben and Esther’s niece, Margaret (Hiebert) Beisinger wrote: 
“The photo of Uncle Ben on the program is magnificent — it somehow 
captures his character so well — gallant, just a little bit mischievous, warm, 
genuine, original and just so totally loveable.” 

John Wiebe from Vancouver wrote to Esther: “It seems to capture the 
very essence of what Ben meant to so many of us — such a full spectrum 
of living, the art of blending the serious and the comical...” John also 
recalled Ben telling him “how you [Esther] had been the deciding factor, 
as high school sweetheart, in his decision to follow music instead of the 
stage, he said ‘you know, I don’t think I’ve ever told anyone about this’. 

After the funeral Esther remained alone in the house at 1118 Rothesay 
for almost one year. She worked on her last scrapbooks, the six binders 
containing cards, letters and photographs from the 60" Wedding Anniversary 
celebration and from Ben’s funeral. 

On 21 June 1993 she was finally able to move into an apartment in the 
Kingsford Haus, a senior’s residence adjacent to the Springfield Heights 
Mennonite Church just two blocks from her home. 

Several months later, in late December 1993, Esther was hospitalized 
at the Mennonite Concordia Hospital after suffering a heart attack. Sixty 
yeats eatlier, she had been a member of the North End M.B. Church Choir 
which sang under Ben’s direction at the dedication of the original Concordia 
Hospital on 17 June 1934.” 

While recovering in hospital she had a second attack on 13 January 1994. 
Two weeks later, she was feeling well enough to be discharged from the 
hospital. Her sister Naomi (Hiebert) Dyck came from Fresno to stay with 
Esther during her convalescence. 


66 Nicole Guyot, “a character study of Ben Horch,” 1973; Scrapbook BH-24; 
a copy of the funeral bulletin is found in Binder BH-12, 3. 

67 Margaret Beisinger to Esther Horch, 16 Aug 1992, Binder BH-12, 121. 

68 John Wiebe to Esther Horch, n.d.; Binder BH-14, 58. 

69 “Einweihungsfest,” Rundschan, 6 Jun 1934, 8. 
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(Source: Ben Horch Photo Collection, Binder BH-12, 46) 


Naomi recalled that the day Esther came home, the two of them spent 


a wonderful time together, chatting and reminiscing. Esther was in good 


Esther and Ben in their living room at 1118 Rothesay, Spring 1992. 


spirits and hoping for a speedy recovery. The next morning Naomi awoke 
to find Hsther dead in bed. She had died peacefully in her sleep during the 
night of 29 January 1994, The funeral was held at the First Mennonite 
Church on 3 February 1994.” 


70 Naomi (Hiebert) Dyck, telephone conversation with the author, 18 Oct 2007. 
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Epilogue 


EPILOGUE 


In the weeks just prior to his death, Ben had been working with Reynold 
Siemens, his former student from Winkler, who had followed a successful 
cateer as principal cellist with the Boyd Neel Orchestra with a second careet 
as Professor of English at the University of Alberta in Edmonton. Early 
in 1992, Siemens had sent Ben a copy of his recently published Meditative 
Ballads and asked Ben to record his reading of these twelve poems for use in 
an upcoming cassette release of Siemens performing Vivaldi cello concertos 
with the Boyd Neel Orchestra. The poems were to serve as meditative 
interludes between the concertos. 

Ben was more than willing to comply with this request. He loved reading 
poetry; in fact, it was Ben’s reading of poetry for his Grade X English teacher 
Ada Turner some 65 years earlier that had launched him into a musical 
career. 

Siemens used Ben’s reading of the following poem as the last item on the 
cassette. It was the last poem that Ben read:! 


We Pass Like Memories (Reynold Siemens) 


We pass like memories of music fled: 

Like fading harmonies of evening spread; 

As modulations from a broken lute 

Or love’s last whispers when the heart is mute. 


We move away, away into the night: 

As autumn’s dirges in the heavens’ height: 

Like fleeting strains from some faint instrument 
Or dying anthems on the night-wind sent. 


1 A copy of Ben’s reading can be found at the website: www.oldoakpublishing.com 
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Final Tributes 

In the days and weeks following Ben’s death on 2 July 1992, Esther 
received hundreds of cards and letters from family and friends around the 
world. Theit words of sympathy were usually combined with expressions 
of gratitude for the meaningful way in which Ben had touched their lives. 

Excerpts from some of these letters, words of sympathy that combined 
to produce a veritable “symphony of memories,” were already presented 
in the prologue to this biography. 

Here are further examples of the love and admiration that former 
students and colleagues had for Ben: 

Betty Sudermann (Winnipeg) wrote “The name ‘Ben Horch’ is 
synonymous with enjoyment of life, a marvellous sense of humour, 
great musicianship, a love of people — and much more. He was a great 
encourager of young musicians...Some of my fondest memories of him 
go way back to my High School days in Winkler, where he conducted our 
choir. He was so much fun to sing for and yet so excellent in drawing the 
best from his singers...He also had the gift of remaining contemporary. 
The young people still loved him...”” 

Missionary Mary Derksen wrote from Japan, “You and your husband 
are/were such special people, and we respected him very much. He was 
such a challenging and fun music teacher and choir conductor. I can 
still see him running his fingers through his hair! And he believed in us. 
He made me sing solos even tho’ he knew there was a big chance that I 
might flub it. I like to think of him directing mass choirs in heaven, don’t 
your”? 

Jake Hamm, Ben’s former student at MBBC and his successor as music 
instructor at Immanuel Academy in Reedley, wrote from Bellingham, 
Washington: “Several generations of Mennonites have benefited directly 
from Ben’s teaching, conducting and inspiration. He was our role model. 
We wanted to be like him! His excitement about music making was 
absolutely contagious. The disproportionately high number of lay and 
professional musicians from our Mennonite background are directly 
attributable to Ben’s pioneering leadership. The relative size and quality 


2 Betty Sudermann to Esther Horch, Binder BH-13, 9. 
3 Mary Derksen to Esther Horch, Binder BH-13, 14. 
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of music departments in numerous colleges and universities are eloquent 
evidence of his influence on our lives and professions. May you find 
comfort in the knowledge that many of your former students and friends 
remember Ben fondly and owe both of you a debt of gratitude.”* 

Composer George Fiala wrote from Montreal: “I am extremely sorry 
to learn about your irreplaceable loss! Ben was a good old friend of mine 
since the CBC days and the proud “Godfather” of my Fourth (Ukrainian’) 
Symphony. Once again — my deepest sympathy!’ 

Finally, conductor George Wiebe, touring with the Faith & Life Male 
Choir in Detmold, Germany sent the following telegram to be read at 
Ben’s funeral: “It may be decades before the massive musical legacy which 
Ben has left with the Mennonites and other ethnic groups will be properly 
recognized! Ben Horch — inspiring teacher, exhilarating conductor, 
explorer and initiator, humorist and actor, trusted friend and encouraget 
to hundreds, above all, a faithful Christian and one of God’s most joyous 
troubadours! Rest well, Ben!’”® 

After listening to Ben speak on his favourite musical themes on a daily 
basis for over 60 years, it is only fitting that Esther be given the last word on 
Ben’s life and legacy: 


Music has always been Ben’s motivating force. For him 
whatever grabs the imagination, even of the untrained musician, 
deserved his understanding, rather than the expectation that all 
should appreciate what it has taken years of learning to acquire. 
Por him music has always been communication before it could be 
termed art. 

A close friend once aptly wrote to him saying, “You have 
been led to practice the most vital of principles now propagated 
by relatively new disciplines such as ethnomusicology, namely, the 
keeping of an earthy beating pulse, and the capacity of almost 
primitive enthusiasm from a wide segment of an ethnic group. You 
also had an absolutely pure instinct in pointing budding students 
in that direction. You advanced the whole Mennonite Conference 
musically and never lost the connection with that primitive urge 
to express what you felt. The fact that Mennonites are a leading 


4 Jake Hamm to Esther Horch, 13 Aug 1992; Binder BH-13, 8. 
5 George Fiala to Esther Horch, 13 Aug 1992; Binder BH-14, 63.. 
6 George & Esther Wiebe to Esther Horch, 3 Jul 1992; Binder BH-12, 27. 
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force in music-making in Canada can be attributed largely to that 
uncanny combination of gift and heart... 

There is a comical plaque which by rights should be on the 
wall in Ben’s study. It says, “Behold the turtle. He maketh progress 
only when he sticketh out his neck;” and with Samuel Johnson, 
Ben agrees that “Nothing will ever be attempted if all possible 
objections must first be overcome...” 

Well, maybe the past is behind him but...the candle he lit has 
ignited new candles that carry on his efforts in a bigger and better 
way. He calls himself the Moses, who saw the burning bush, took 
off his shoes, saw the Promised Land but did not enter it. But he 
would agree with Prank Rooney who put it this way, “Immortality 
is the genius to move others long after you yourself have stopped 
moving,” ” 


7 Esther Horch, ‘Retirement,’ Binder BH-04B, 56-63. 
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Once in a generation or two, a gifted, charismatic leader emerges within a religious and ethnic 
community to leave an indelible cultural and spiritual legacy... Ben Horch was such a leader 
in the sphere of music. His unique musical gifts were graced with an infectious personality and 
a genuine love and respect for people of all faiths and cultures... He not only possessed a 
remarkable musical ear, but he always sought to hear the inner musical “heartbeat” of music 
students, fellow musicians and of the choirs and congregations he worked with. 


The Ben Horch Story will supply a rich fund of information for a fresh generation of scholars, 


authors and musical leaders. Former students, singers and orchestral players of Ben Horch, 
who loved and emulated him, will indeed be grateful to be alive to read this superbly written 
and engaging story. 


George Wiebe, Mus. D. 


